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Secret  Rebates  In  Advertising  Feared  If 
Trade  Commission  View  Prevails 

Publishers’  and  Agencies’  Associations  in  Answering  Briefs  Say  Commission  Would  Legalize  Unsound 
Practice — Advertising  Is  Not  Interstate  Commerce,  They  Claim 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wachington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  17.— Se¬ 
cret  rebates  and  unfair  practices  con¬ 
sistently  denounced  by  the  Federal  T  rade 
Commission  in  a  long  line  of  decisions, 
would  be  imposed  upon  newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  national  advertisers 
by  order  of  the  Commission  itself  if  it 
were  to  hold  present  trade  practices  ac¬ 
cepted  by  publishers  and  advertising 
agencies  to  be  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition,  restricting  interstate  com»ncrce. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  fundamental 
arguments  advanced  by  counsel  lor  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  its  brief  filed  this  week  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Six- Point  League  of  New 
York,  the  American  Press  Association, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  which  with  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
are  the  respondents  in  this  action  to  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  the  relations  ot 
these  organizations  in  so  far  as  they  have 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  and  payment 
for  national  advertising,  also  filed  briefs. 

The  issues  in  the  case  as  summarized 
in  the  brief  for  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  are : 

“The  basis  of  the  complaint  is  a  charge 
of  unfair  competition  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracy  among  the  several 
respondent  organizations  for  these  main 
purposes : 

“(a)  To  prevent  certain  single  national 
advertisers  receiving  the  commission 
normally  paid  by  the  publishers  to  the 
advertising  agencies. 

“(b)  To  monopolize  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  business  by  all  agencies  for  the 
special  benefit  of  one  class  of  agencies, 
viz. :  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

“(c)  To  promote  these  schemes  by 
making  unfair  agreements  among  res¬ 
pondents. 

“(d)  To  promote  these  schemes  by 
co-operative  efforts  and  representations 
among  the  individual  members  of  each  of 
the  individual  respondent  organizations.” 

Counsel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  state  the  basic 
considerations  in  the  case  in  terms  of  the 
effect  of  a  finding  that  would  place  a  ban 
on  the  practices  which  were  made  the 
tttsis  of  the  original  complaint. 

.  “The  question  underlying  this  proceed¬ 
ing,”  quoting  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  brief, 
“is  whether  direct  national  advertisers 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavor 
to  get  from  individual  new'spaper  pub¬ 
lishers  a  secret  rebate  from  the  established 
card  rates  of  such  publishers  under  the 
piise  of  giving  such  national  adver¬ 
tisers  the  commissions  paid  to  advertising 
agencies  by  such  publishers,  such  en¬ 
couragement  to  take  the  form  of  a  desist 
order  from  this  Commission  which  would 
. T  practical  effect  of  silencing  any 
criticism  even  of  the  economic  unsound¬ 
ness  of  such  secret  rebates. 

,  ‘A  further  question  is  whether  adver¬ 
tising  agents  receiving  the  commission 
usually  paid  them  by  individual  news- 
I®per  publishers,  generally  15  per  cent, 
would  be  encouraged  in  the  practice  of 
Sttretly  splitting  such  commissions  with 
'be  advertisers  and  criticism  of  such 
practice  silenced  also  by  a  desist  order 
01  this  Commission.” 


The  A.  N.  P.  A.  contends  that  if  the 
Commission  issues  a  cease  and  desist 
order  in  this  cause,  it  reverses  its  own 
findings  enunciated  in  numerous  decis¬ 
ions  and  faces  right-about  on  its  own 
policy  maintained  from  the  very  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  Commission’s  existence. 

Presenting  the  genesis  of  these  rela¬ 
tions  and  practices  obtaining  among  the 
respondent  associations,  relations  and 
practices  from  which  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  fabricates  a 
“conspiracy,”  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  offers  the 
following : 

“On  the  14th  day  of  January,  1918,  a 
dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Johns 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Johns  was  then 
President  of  the  A.A..\.A.  During  the 
war  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  .Advertising  in  the  Government’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Information. 

“Hon.  William  B.  Colver,  then  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  such  dinner 
at  which  were  present  about  2(X)  adver¬ 
tising  men  from  practically  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

“Commissioner  Colver  announced  in¬ 
formally  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  going  to  investigate  cut-rate 
advertising  agencies  and  seek  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  evil  of  split-commissions. 

“.At  that  meeting  Commissioner  Colver 
stated  that  he  considered  it  unfair  com¬ 
petition  for  advertising  agencies  to  sell 
newspaper  space  at  less  than  the  publish¬ 
ers’  rates,  and  they  had  no  right  to  sell 
space  to  advertisers  below  the  price  that 
the  newspapers  would  sell  to  the  adver- 
ti.ser  or  a  competitive  agency  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  fair  and  square  basis;  and  that 
if  a  definite  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  a  ruling  would  be  made 
so  that  it  would  be  declared  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  and  unlawful  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  sell  space  at  less  than  the 
publisher’s  rates  or  less  than  the  pub¬ 


lisher  would  sell  the  advertiser  space 
direct. 

“The  activities  of  the  respondents  in 
advocating  an  adherence  to  these  sound 
business  practices  from  1918  to  1923  is 
the  basis  of  the  charges  made  against 


them  in  this  proceeding,  in  which  the 
original  complaint  was  filed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1924,  and  an  amended  complaint 
which  brought  this  (A.N.A.)  Respond¬ 
ent  into  this  proceeding  was  filed  in 
January,  1926. 

“From  1918  to  date  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  continued  to  advocate 
with  ever-increasing  emphasis  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  sound  business  practices 
of  refusing  secret  rebates  from  estab¬ 
lished  and  published  prices  and  the 
splitting  of  commissions  by  agents  in 
any  industry. 

“Were  the  attorney  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prevail  in  his  contentions  in  this 
proceeding  all  this  would  be  reversed  and 
secret  rebates  and  the  splitting  of  com¬ 
missions  by  agents  would  be  legalized 
and  approved  as  applicable  alone  to  nat¬ 
ional  advertising  in  newspapers,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  today  has  grown  to 
vast  proportions  and  has  taken  a  vital 
position  in  our  economic  prosperity.” 

There  is  offered  in  the  A.N.P.A.  brief 
a  formidable  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  de¬ 
nounced  rebating  and  the  splitting  of 
commissions  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In 
this  list  of  cases  are  mentioned  rules 
adopted  with  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Mills  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer, 
and  Allied  Industries;  the  Cut  Stone  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Woolens  and  Trimming  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Barn  Equipment  Industry,  the 
Upholstery  Textile  Industry,  etc.  All  of 
the,se  groups  in  formulating  acceptable 
trade  practices,  approved  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  declared  “secret  rebates  or  secret 
concessions  or  secret  allowances  of  any 
kind  are  unfair  methods  of  business”  us¬ 


ing  either  the  language  here  quoted  or 
language  that  retained  the  substance  of 
this  denunciation. 

Citing  18  States  which  by  statute  pro¬ 
hibit  and  make  unlawful  insurance  re¬ 
bates,  and  calling  attention  to  legislation 
against  railroad  fare  and  freight  rates 
rebates,  the  following  observations  are 
offered : 

“It  thus  appears  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  fully  recognized  and  de¬ 
liberately  adopted  a  broad  national  policy 
of  condemning  as  unfair  practice  secret 
rebates  from  established  and  publi.shed 
prices  and  the  splitting  of  commissions 
with  sellers  or  buyers  in  any  industry. 

“In  the  face  of  such  sound  policies,  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  us  why  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Commission  persists  in  his 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  Commission  to 
fasten  this  curse  of  secret  rebates  and 
split  commissions  upon  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  advertising  agencies  in 
national  newspaper  advertising  alone  in 
the  whole  field  of  American  enterprise. 
*  *  Such  practices  cannot  be,  we 

submit,  sound  in  this  field  alone  and  un¬ 
sound  and  ‘unfair  competition’  in  all 
other  fields  of  industry  where  criticism 
of  such  practices,  both  oral  and  written, 
receive  the  official  stamp  of  approval  of 
this  Commission.” 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  brief  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  five  propositions : 

1.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
without  jurisdiction  of  this  proceeding 
as  interstate  commerce  is  not  involved. 

2.  There  have  been  no  unfair  trade 
practices  proven  in  this  proceeding. 

3.  The  brief  of  tbe  attorney  for  the 
Commission  disregards  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  during  tbe  past  ,  30  years  of 
the  treade  practices  he  criticises  and  rests 
on  fundamental  misconceptions. 

4.  The  authorities  sustain  the  position 
of  this  respondent  in  advocating  an  ad¬ 
herence  by  individual  publishers  to  the 
sound  practices  of  many  years  standing 
of  allowing  the  advertising  agents’  com¬ 
missions  onlv  to  bona  fide  advertising 
agents  for  their  services  and  the  reten- 
tion  of  such  commission  by  such  agents 
without  any  secret  rebates  or  splitting 
of  commissions. 

5.  The  proceeding  .should  be  dismissed. 

On  the  first  proposition  a  long  line  of 

court  decisions  are  cited  calculated  to 
show  that  in  law  advertising  is  a  service 
rather  than  a  commodity  and  is  too  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  interstate  com¬ 
merce  to  be  brought  within  the  purview 
of  statutes  enacted  for  tbe  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  One  of  tbe  notable 
opinions  cited  is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Day 
in  the  case  of  Blumenstock  Bros.  I. 
Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  252  U.  S.  436,  in  which, 
to  quote  the  brief,  “it  was  held  that  a 
business  conducted  by  an  advertising 
agency  of  placing,  by  contract  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertisements  for  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  in  magazines  which  are 
published  and  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  not  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  although  the  circulation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  publications  themselves 
be  such.” 

In  that  decision,  Mr,  Justice  Day  sa’d: 
“The  advertising  contracts  did  not  in- 


STATING  THE  CASE  QUICKLY 


The  Trade  Commission  charges 
that: 

The  A.N.P.A,,  the  A.A.A.A.,  the 
S,N.P,A,  and  other  associations 
ronspired  to  prevent  national  ad¬ 
vertising  from  obtaining  the  com¬ 
mission  paid  to  advertising  agenries, 
so  that  the  employment  of  adver¬ 
tising  agenries  would  be  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

They  conspired  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lishers  from  selling  advertising 
space  to  advertisers  not  employing 
an  advertising  agency  at  less  than 
the  gross  rates. 

They  conspired  to  eliminate 
from  business  agencies  which  place 
business  at  less  than  the  established 
15  per  rent  commission  or  split  com¬ 
missions  with  the  advertisers. 


The  respondent  Associations  reply 
that: 

Advertising  is  not  commerce  or 
an  instrumentality  thereof,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  there¬ 
fore  lacks  jurisdiction. 

They  have  not  conspired  to  do  any 
of  the  arts  charged  as  illegal  by  the 
Commission. 

The  views  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  counsel,  if  sustained 
by  the  commission,  would  destroy 
trade  practices  which  have  been  in 
force  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
Commission’s  existence,  and  would 
force  upon  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  a  system  of  rut- 
rates  and  rebates  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  denounced  as  unfair 
competition  and  unsound  business 
practice  in  many  other  decisions. 
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volve  any  movement  of  Roods  or  mer-  Yet,  far-fetched  as  it  may  there  is 

chandise  in  interstate  commerce,  or  any  suci^critifism  ottf  i  rej^at^  id  thi 
transmission  of  intelligence  in  such  com-  of  the  attorney  tt)r  the  Cotnlliisfion  of 
merce.”  the  failure  to  include  other  than  bona 

Quoting  further  from  the  argument  on  fide  advertising  agencies  in  such  list.” 
this  proposition:  “The  publication  in  the  Repeating  the  fifth  qualification  which 
newspapers  of  advertisements  of  national  an  agency  must  have  to  be  included  in 
advertisers  does  not  involve  dealing  in,  the  list,  (that  it  is  placing  advertising 
by  way  of  purchase  or  sale  or  otherwise,  at  points  distant  from  its  home  office  in 
any  thaigs.  giKxls  or  commodities  which  sufficient  volume  and  distribution  to  lead 
are  subject  of  commerce,  nor  involve  a  the  Commission  to  believe  a  fair  portion 
movement  or  transportation  of  any  goods,  of  the  membership  may  need  information 
commcxlities  or  things,  which  are  the  regarding  it),  the  argument  proceeds: 
subject  of  commerce.  When  the  pub-  “In  other  words,  that  its  activities 
lisher  undertakes  to  publish  in  his  paper  partake  of  a  national  rather  than  a  purely 
and  to  display  to  the  readers  of  the  local  character.  Granting  a  bona  fide 
paper  advertising  of  any  advertiser,  he  is  agency  and  the  highest  credit  standing 
rendering  the  same  service,  only  in  a  there  is  surely  no  reflection  upon  an 
diflferent  way,  that  the  advertiser  might  agency  when  the  IfKalization  of  its  actiyi- 
obtain  bv  paying  an  individual  to  walk  ties  indicates  that  it  does  not  comply  with 
up  and  down  the  streets  displaying  to  this  fifth  requirement.  Yet  the  attorney 
the  passing  public,  upfin  ‘sandwich  Ixiards’  the  Commission  insists  that  any  one, 
hung  around  his  neck,  the  advertisement  whether  a  bona  fide  advertising  agency 
of  the  goods  which  the  advertiser  offers  or  not  who  has  a  sufficient  financial  rating 
to  the  public.  And  the  sending  of  the  should  be  included  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  list 
publishers'  newspaper  containing  such  of  qualified  advertising  agents.  The 
advertising  through  the  mails  or  by  ex-  difficulty  with  this  argument  is  that  it 
nress  into  other  states  does  not  change  lacks  common  sense.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  character  of  the  service  which  the  “This  proceeding  in  the  last  analysis  is 
publisher  is  rendering  the  advertiser  or  ^n  attack  by  the  attorney  of  the  Corn- 
make  it  a  subject  of  commerce  any  more  mission,  Mr.  Burr,  upon  the  agency  sys- 
than  wfiuld  the  character  of  service  of  *^ni  in  this  great  industry  of  newspaper 
the  sandwich  man  change  if  he  was  em-  advertising.  Were  it  successful,  and  ad- 
ployed  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  vertising  agents’  commissions  given  gen- 


one  city  and  then  over  the  line  into  a  city 
of  an  adjoining  state  and  back  again. 
Taking  up  the  second  proposition,  that 


erally  to  advertisers  and  the  agencies 
even  encouraged  to  split  their  commis¬ 
sions  with  advertisers  under  the  increas- 


no  unfair  trade  practices  have  been  'iR  necessity  created  by  the  payment  of 

proven  against  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  is  commissions  to  direct  advertisers,  it 

pointed  out  in  the  brief  that  the  pro-  might  well  be  that  this  industry  would 

cedure  followed  in  this  case  did  not  af-  I^ce  disaster  as  well  as  chaos. 


^  4!Dtrok  PfiiBLISHER 
tALtJIDAR 

Oct.  21-22 — Associated  Business 
Papers,  fall  convention,  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel  Morri¬ 
son,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Agricultural  Publish¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Hotel  Morrison, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  24 — International  Assn,  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Elxecutives, 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  (Chicago. 

Oct.  24-25 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  25 — Northeast  Iowa  Section, 
Iowa  Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Water¬ 
loo,  la. 

Oct.  25-26 — South  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Oct.  28-29 — Advertising  Club  of 
New  England,  meeting,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Oct.  29-30 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  2 — Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Assn.,  14tb  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nov.  8-9 — All-Ohio  Newspaper 
Conference,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


ford  this  respondent  an  opportunity  to 
offer  proofs  of  their  several  contentions. 
It  is  vigorously  argued  that  “to  under¬ 


stand  the  true  significance  of  the  actual  many  millions  with  the  consequent 
purposes  of  the  parties,  in  the  various  development  of  national  newspaper  ad- 


circumstances,  and  to  measure  properly  vertising  to  its  present  great  volume 
the  acts  and  oiK*rations  of  the  respond-  would  all  go  for  naught.  A  new  system 
ents,  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  the  would  be  substitute  calculated  to  elimi- 
facts  as  set  forth  in  the  record,  pertain-  ^ate  the  advertising  agent  from  the 
ing  to  the  natural,  normal  relations  of  picture,  with  what  disastrous  conse- 
the  respondents  to  one  another  and  the  quences  to  the  newspapers  in  reduction 
relation  of  each  to  the  public  and  to  the  of  national  newspaper  advertising  to  the 
industrv  in  which  each  is  engaged.”  advertising  agencies  in  curtailing  their 


face  disaster  as  well  as  chaos.  '  "'1.  Advertising  is  not  ‘commerce’  nor 

“The  gradual  building  up  of  the  adver-  such  an  ‘instrumentality’  thereof  as 

tising  agencies  to  their  present  high  de-  to  com^  within  the  p.iwer  of  Congress 
gree  of  efficiency  through  the  expenditure  to  regulate  as  interstate  commerce, 
of  many  millions  with  the  consequent  Unfair  competition  is  attempted  to 

development  of  national  newspaper  ad-  forced  on  these  respondents  by  this 
vertising  to  its  present  great  volume  priKeeding. 


“5.  Membership  qualification  of 
A.  A.  A.  A.  does  not  exclude  competi¬ 
tors  from  engaging  in  business  and  does 
not  lessen  competition  among  members. 

“6.  The  amended  complaint  should  be 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  that:  (a)  No 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  viola- 


dustry  in  which  each  is  engaged.”  advertising  agencies  in  curtailing  their  unfair  method  of  competition  in  viola- 

Brieflly,  the  history'  of  each  of  the  five  operations  and  to  the  national  advertisers  tion  of  the  .\ct  of  Sept.  26,  1914,  has  been 
respondent  organizations  is  outlined  and  reducing  consumer  demand,  it  takes  show’ii.  (b)  The  Federal^  Trade  Com- 
the  relation  each  bears  to  the  others  is  little  imagination  to  picture.’  mission  has  no  jurisdiction^  ov^r  the 

dicated  leading  up  to  the  following  The  brief  on  behalf  of  the  .American  subject-matter  in  the  complaint.” 
nclusions :  Assficiation  of  .\dvertising  Agencies  sub-  Summing  up  the  case  as  it  involves  the 

“Xhe  issue,  therefore,  squarely'  pre-  mits  a  detailed  analy'sis  of  the  history',  A.  A.,  counsel  submits : 

nts  itself  in  so  far  as  this  (A.  N.  the  functions,  competitive  efforts  and  ‘‘It  has  been  shown  that  the  member- 


indicated  leading  up  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

“The  issue,  therefore,  squarely  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  in  so  far  as  this  (A.  N. 


P.  A.)  respondent  is  concerned,  as  to  trade  practices  of  the  association  and  its 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  membership.  Counsel  argued: 
mission,  in  a  proceeding  brought  ap-  1.  The  record  does  not  show'  any 


Summing  up  the  case  as  it  involves  the 
A.  A..  A.  A.,  counsel  submits : 

“It  has  been  shown  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  is  134  out  of 
over  700  agencies  doing  national  adver¬ 
tising  with  newspapers  which  have  rec- 


proximately  ten  years  after  it  was  direct,  substantial  and  undue  interference  ognized  them  as  agencies  entitled  to 


created,  has  the  desire  or  the  authority  with  interstate  commerce, 
to  upset  a  sound  business  practice  built  “2.  The  practices  complained  of  are 
up  during  almost  a  half  century  of  ex-  not  ‘methods  of  comiietition  in  inter- 
perience  prior  to  its  creation.  state  commerce’  within  the  contemplation 

“Stated  in  another  w'ay,  the  precise  is-  of  the  Trade  Commission  .Act.  and  arc 
sue  in  this  case  is  w'hether  or  not  the  not  unfair  methotis  of  competition  in 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  the  face  any  event. 

of  numerous  I'ederal  and  State  statutes  j _ 

condemning  rebating  or  commercial 

bribery,  is  seeking  to  fasten  that  curse  AND  FT* AT 

upon  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in 

America.  The  only  purjxise  of  the  pro-  IN  THI! 

ceeding,  in  so  far  as  newspaper  pub-  Secret  Rebates  in  Advertising  Feared  i 
hshers  are  concerned,  is  to  compel  them  ^  . 

by  an  order  of  this  (.  ommission  to  grant  ^  ^  Analyzes  Distribution  Problei 

rebates  to  any  advertiser  who  desires  to  Look  at  Advertising. , 

transact  business  upon  the  l^sis  of  re-  Copy  Elevates  Public  Taste.  ., 

V-  "‘’.1,°'  K  Bulk  Sales  and  Publicitv  Are  A.  B.  C. 

methiKls  of  making  the  rebates  possible  -pbe  Local  Solicitor’s  Round  Table... 

are  mere  y  inci  ‘■‘U  a  .  u  ,  '  u  ij  Romances  of  American  Journalism:  G 

»  .o"  Stimpson  Denial  of  Lawrence  “Huneb’ 

to  be  the  failure  of  the  attorney  for  the  Defends  His  Publicity  Class 

(Tommission  to  weigh  and  understand 

the  historical  development  of  the  trade  g  Rjdieule  Customs’  Censorsbij 

practices  which  he  criticizes.  As  for  the  p  „f  Advertising  from 

recognized  list  of  advertising  agencies  i„eompetent  Counter  Clerks  Lose  Cla 

“P  *">7  ^  ^  •’  i  V  100-000  Group  Issues  Statistics  on  8.04( 

which  the  Commission  counsel  inter- 

prets  as  important  evidence  of  “con-  „  '  . 

spiracy,”  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  counsel  ‘‘i  ‘it "iv . V 

arcri,«  as  follows-  Musicians  to  Use  Newspaper  Space  in 

,  I  ■  .  (  ■  .  f  With  the  General  Advertisers . 

The  w_hole  question  of  recognition  of  Advertising  Agency  Affairs . 

agencies  by  the  A.  N  P.  A.  is  made  Carolina  Circulators  Want  Bulk  Rule 

the  subj«t  of  wholly  unwarranted 

criticism  by  the  attorney  for  the  Com-  j  Journalii 

mission  in  his  brief.  Obituarv . 

In  a  list  of  advertising  agencies  com-  Dur  Readers  Say . 

pik'd  by  this  respondent  assoc.ation,  it  is  j  p„^rs . 

a  contradiction  in  terms  to  include  any  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirtv” 

direct  advertisers  in  such  list  or  camou-  Hunches  and  Dollar  Pii  1  ler s'. 

flaged  house  agencies  or  anyone,  in  tact, 

except  a  bona  fide  advertising  agency.  L. _ _ — . . 


publisher‘s  commission.  It  is  estimated 


“2.  The  practices  complained  of  are  that  there  are  140()  agencies  of  all  kinds, 
not  ‘methods  of  comjietition  in  inter-  everyone  of  which  _  is  an  actual  or 
state  commerce’  within  the  contemplation  potential  competitor  in  the  national  ad¬ 


vertising  field. 

“It  has  been  show'n  that  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  the  publisher,  viz.:  general 
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promotion  of  advertising  in  volume  and 
quality,  the  publisher  fixes  and  pays  the 
commission  of  approximately  15  jier  cent. 
That  is  something  over  w'hich  the  agency 
has  no  control.  It  has  been  shown  that 
in  that  part  of  the  agent’s  compensation 
paid  by  the  advertisers,  trade  surveys, 
preparation  of  special  plans,  market  as- 
flstance,  etc.,  there  never  has  been  any 
uniformity  whatever  on  prices  charged, 
and  that  there  is  the  keenest  competition 
between  all  agencies  including  members 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

“It  has  been  shown  that  the  agencies 
are  not  engaged  in  commerce  at  all,  di-  * 
rect  or  indirect.  W’hatever  connection 
the  agencies’  acts  have  with  any  kind  of 
commerce  is  remote  and  indirect. 

“It  has  been  shown  that  no  publisher, 
no  advertiser,  no  one  outside  the  group 
has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  these 
membership  qualifications,  their  forma¬ 
tion  or  their  operation. 

“Xow',  134  agency  members  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  declare  that  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  conduct  are  fair  and  ethical  and 
promote  the  business  of  Fonest  and 
profitable  advertising.  They  establish 
certain  credit  standards.  They  establish 
a  reasonable  course  of  conduct  believed 
by  them  to  be  needed  in  conducting  a 
sound  successful  advertising  agency 
business.  They  consent  that  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  with  similar  views  and 
adopted  practices  may  become  a  member. 

“These  qualifications  are  widely  pub¬ 
lished  and  are  in  the  record.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  line  of  the  four  printed 
pages  there  is  no  word  that  remotely  sug¬ 
gests  any  suppression  of  the  right  of  any 
non-member  or  any  direct  advertiser  to 
do  business  in  whatever  form  he  chooses. 
There  is  no  word  suggesting  any  plan  of 
acion  remotely  intended  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition  among  the  members. 

“That  groups  of  merchants,  commis¬ 
sion  men  or  other  traders  may  have 
rules  to  govern  their  association  conduct 
and  that  may  be  declarative  of  the  views 
of  the  members,  with  respect  to  general 
business  principles  and  even  of  conduct, 
without  bringing  such  operations  into 
the  realm  of  commerce  is  so  well  settled 
as  to  need  no  further  comment.” 

Relying  on  the  record,  counsel  for 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  vigorously  argue  that  none 
of  the  charges  in  the  complaint  rest 
on  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  The  brief  neces¬ 
sarily  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 
is  covered  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Discussing  “What  The 
Case  Is  About"  counsel  states : 

“Briefly  stated,  the  case  is  about  the 
commission  allowed  by  the  new'spaper. 
The  direct  advertiser  wants  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  advertiser,  as  well 
as  the  agent,  gets  it  from  practically  all 
S.  N.  P.  A.  papers,  because  of  competi¬ 
tion,  hut  he  is  not  entitled  to  it.  The 
newspaper  pays  the  agency  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  soliciting,  developing,  maintain¬ 
ing,  increasing  and  paying  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  manufacturer  or  direct  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  not  go  out  and  solicit, 
develop  and  create  advertising  for  the 
newspapers  like  the  agents.  He  will  not 
solicit  advertising  for  any  one.  He  will 
not  act  as  a  sales  force  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agency 
usually  has  to  get  the  manufacturer 
started  to  advertising.  There  is  seem¬ 
ingly  no  more  reason  for  the  national 
advertiser  getting  the  commission  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  than  for  his  getting 
the  commission  of  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  newspaper.  For  more  than 
40  years  newspaper  publishers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion,  both  openly  and 
publicly,  that  the  direct  adver¬ 
tiser  is  not  entitled  to  commission  be¬ 
cause  he  will  not  solicit  advertising  for 
the  newspapers,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  have  realized  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  in  the  sole  control  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  publisher,  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  many  papers,  practically  all 
papers  in  the  South,  to  give  the  com¬ 
mission  to  advertisers,  house  agents  and 
all  others.  The  present  system  is  the 
result  of  evolution  over  the  years  and  is 
certainly  less  expensive  for  the  publisher, 
the  advertiser,  the  agent  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  than  any  other  system  yet 
devised.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  the 
rates  of  newspapers  differ,  and  even  m 
papers  in  the  same  town.” 
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SHEARER  EXPOSE  STIRRED  EUROPE 

Front  Pages  of  Newspapers  Featured  ‘‘Big  Drum’s’*  Testimony — U.  S.  Geneva  Writers  Followed  Their 
Papers’  Editorial  Policies  in  Reporting  1927  Conference,  Johnson  Says 


GEN'E\'A,  Oct.  6. —  Xot  for  many  a 
day  has  a  story  emanating  from 
across  the  Atlantic  held  the  attention  of 
Europe  as  has  the  so-called  “Shearer 
Scandal.”  From  one  end  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  other  front-pages  have  fea¬ 
tured  the  Senate’s  expose  until,  in  some 
cases,  the  presentation  has  become  so 
distorted  as  to  convey  a  completely  er¬ 
roneous  impression  of  its  actual  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  universal  interest  in  President 
Hoover’s  coup  however  does  not  alone 
lie  in  the  personality  of  W  illiam  Baldwin 
Shearer,  "American,  Christian,  Protest¬ 
ant,  Nationalist. ”  It  lies  also  in  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  creating  in¬ 
ternational  distrust  for  private  gain  and 
while,  according  to  Lord  Cecil,  “do  not 
exist  only  in  the  United  States  but  are 
to  be  found  in  practically  every  Euro¬ 
pean  country.”  It  lies  in  the  revelation 
of  the  constant  clash  between  General 
Staffs  and  Admiralties,  entrenched  by 
traditions  of  centuries  in  the  body  politic, 
and  an  enlightened  civilian  population 
which  ardently  desires  to  believe  in 
Briand-Kellogg  Outlawry  of  War  pacts 
and  League  Covenants  for  world  peace. 
To  repeat  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Ramsay  MacDonald  this  interest  reveals 
the  passing  from  a  “political  into  a  moral 
era." 

Every  member  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions— as  well  as  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Turkey  and  other  outsiders  —  is 
deeply  interested  in  disarmament,  and  in 
each  and  everyone  of  them  are  to  be 
found  noisy  minority  and  cumbersome 
majority  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
majority,  numerically  speaking,  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  of  reduction  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  both  for  economic  as 
well  as  humanitarian  reasons.  The 
minority — representing  the  “Uniformed 
N'avy”  of  which  Shearer  boasted  he  was 
the  mouthpiece,  military  cliques  of  Dic¬ 
tators  and  the  industrial  interests  who 
stand  in  line  to  profit  by  the  maintenance 
of  armaments — is  by  far  the  most  active 
and  effective.  It  is  an  energetic  tail 
wagging  an  unwieldly  dog. 

Stimulating  this  minority,  and  fooling 
the  majority  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  was  Shearer’s  job — and  how  well 
he  did  it  can  Ik:  judged  from  the  hulla¬ 
baloo  created  at  Washington,  and  the 
deluge  of  denials  from  all  quarters  by 
those  who  were  voluntarily  or  involun¬ 
tarily,  caught  in  his  dragnet. 

.After  ail,  people  in  the  mass  are  like 
sheep.  Eyery  newspaper  man  knows  that. 
But  once  the  masses  discover,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  discover,  that  the  bell-wether  it 
has  been  blindly  following  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  it  is  entirely  capable  of 
stampeding  in  the  opposite  direction. 
That  is  apparently  what  it  has  done  as 
a  result  of  the  Shearer  scandal.  Ten 
years  ago  or  more  Shearer’s  type  were 
heroes.  LaFollettes  and  pacifists  were 
traitors.  Fashions  change.  The  same 
newspaisers  that  made  Shearer,  or  rather 
fltabled  Shearer  to  make  himself  the 
raluable  asset  he  apparently  was  to  the 
armament  interests  which  employed  him, 
tww  seem  to  be  heading  in  the  opposite 
direction  since  President  Hoover  has 
tnade  disarmament  fashionable.  All  of 
which  might  furnish  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion:  whether  the  public 
follows  the  press  or  the  press  panders 
•o  the  public.  Or  to  go  a  step  further — 
whrther  a  President  leads  public  opinion 
’r  is  led  by  the  “Pee-pul.” 

Shearer’s  activities  in  Geneva  were 
really  commonplace.  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  almost  without  exception,  know  his 
bT>e.  Professional  propagandists  are  no 
more  curiosities  at  the  seat  of  the  League 
than  they  are  in  Washington.  The  ‘“Big 
brum’s”  (he  was  never  known  as  Geneva 
Bill  here)  distinction  simply  lav  in  the 
f»ct  that  he  was  somewhat  different — 
in  American  goat  that  had  strayed  afield. 
And  obviously  he  was  a  past-master  at 
the  game  he  was  playing. 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correipondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Propagandists  _  come — and  go — in  covered  Geneva,  and  those  who  were 

Geneva.  There  is  a  continual  struggle  at  home  with  power  over  editorial  pages, 

between  Fascists  and  anti-Fascists ;  to  let  such  obvious  propaganda  go  un- 

Kussian  refugees  seek  to  involve  the  challenged.” 

League  in  their  campaign  against  An  inquiry  on  those  questions  might 


How  Shearer’s  activities  at  Geneva  were  viewed  by  European  newspapers  is 
depicted  in  this  cartoon  drawn  by  Derso,  noted  Geneva  artist,  during  the 
arms  conference.  Shearer  is  clinging  to  the  end  of  the  gun. 


Bolshevism;  racial  minorities  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  ear  and  voice  of  a 
Stresemann  or  Dandurand ;  Arab 
rebels  protest  repeatedly,  and  usually  in 
vain,  before  Council  and  Mandates  Com¬ 
mittee  against  the  mandatory  powers ; 
the  Koumintang  of  far-off  China  brewed 
its  Intent  propaganda  against  unequal 
treaties  even  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  league’s  halls;  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
plotted  with  German  agents  for  the 
overthrow  of  Kerensky  at  Landolt’s 
Beerhalle.  It  is  chiefly  because  Geneva 
is  a  fertile  field  for  front-page  headlines 
that  publicity  seekers  come  here. 
Maxim  Litvinoff  and  Anatole  Lunat- 
scharsky,  master  Communist  propagand¬ 
ists  realized  that  when  they  joined 
Ambassador  Hugh  Gibson  and  Admiral 
Hilary  Jones  on  the  League’s  Prepara¬ 
tory  Disarmament  Committee.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Geneva’s  reputation  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  selecting  it 
as  the  scene  for  the  ill-fated  naval  con¬ 
ference  of  1927. 

Shearer’s  success  at  making  propa¬ 
ganda  at  Geneva  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  As  an  “opportunist”  of  the  first 
water,  the  “Big  Drum”  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  His  mistake,  if  a  mistake  was 
made,  perhaps  lay  in  over-playing  his 
hand.  He  counted  too  much  on  those 
who  climbed  aboard  his  lugger  at 
Geneva  sticking  with  him  when  the  craft 
became  waterlogged.  At  the  Naval  Con¬ 
ference  he  certainly  produced  results — 
assuming  his  job  was  to  disseminate 
subversive  propaganda  to  prepare  the 
American  public  for  building  of  addi¬ 
tional  battleships.  His  suit  for  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  against  his  former  em¬ 
ployers,  leads  those  who  knew  him  here 
to  conclude  that  he  is  playing  his  last 
card  (a  deuce  or  four-spot)  with  the 
realization  that  the  game  is  up,  and  that 
a  show  of  hands  has  been  called  for. 
Killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs  after  all  is  nothing  new  in  history. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  asked, 
in  an  editorial  printed  in  a  recent  issue, 
whether  journalists  at  Geneva  knew  of 
Shearer’s  identity ;  if  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  copy,  and  if  they  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  ascertaining  his 
motives.  The  same  editorial  says : 

“It  is  erjually  against  public  interest 
for  newspajicr  men,  like  those  who 


develop  some  interesting  facts.  It  might 
also  make  propaganda  a  bit  less  popular 
in  editorial  offices  in  the  future.  The 
word  “propaganda”  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  While  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  journalists  who  can  be  bought  or 
otherwise  influenced  to  use  obvious 
propaganda’,  many  will  consent  now  and 
then  to  sending  up  “balloon  d’essai”  for 
statesmen,  to  ascertain  the  way  the 
political  winds  are  blowing.  Briand’s 
original  move  for  an  outlawry  of  war 
pact  with  the  United  States,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  tossing  to  the  world’s  press  his 
“Economic  United  States  of  Europe” 
idea,  and  even  the  preparation  for 
Premier  MacDonald’s  visit  to  the  United 
States  might  be  characterized  as  propa¬ 
ganda  of  a  sort.  But  propaganda  of  the 
Shearer  type  was  another  thing  entirely. 

Shearer  him.self  has  claimed  that  cer¬ 
tain  correspendents  used  his  copy.  He 
has  made  claims  of  close  association  with 
publishers  whose  names  are  by-words 
in  America.  He  has  referred  to  stories 
“reflecting  my  views”  in  several  news¬ 
papers.  Any  references  by  him  to  cer¬ 
tain  other  newspapers  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  absent.  He  has  carried  out 
threats  of  more  than  two  years  standing 
to  “denounce”  as  traitors  certain  cor¬ 
respondents,  whom  he  could  not  “use”, 
and  to  brand  certain  newspapers,  the 
columns  of  which  he  could  not  point  out  to 
his  employers  as  being  accessible  to  him, 
as  the  organs  of  internationalists.  The 
“Big  Drum”  never  concealed  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  his  hatred  for  those 
who  actively  opposed  him  or  sought  to 
minimize  the  harm  he  was  doing  to 
International  good  relations,  Anglo- 
American  in  particular,  is  only  too  obvi¬ 
ous.  To  ascertain  the  bases  for  his 
boasts,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  his 
hatreds,  should  be  comparatively  easy 
for  the  Senate  inquisitors. 

As  a  whole  the  American  correspond¬ 
ents  who  reported  the  Geneva  Tri-Par- 
tite  Conference  need  no  defense.  The 
editorial  sanctums  of  some  of  their  re¬ 
spective  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  conceivably  be  called  to  the  bar, 
as  were  some  of  the  “subordinate  offi¬ 
cials”  of  shipbuilding  concerns.  Whether 
editorial  chiefs  could  pass  the  blame  along 
to  copy-readers  and  sub-editors,  as  did 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  concerns 
which  employed  Shearer,  is  doubtful. 


.And  in  passing,  it  might  be  interesting 
for  the  Senate  Committee,  by  a  bit  of 
mathematical  calculation,  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  really  true,  back  in 
the  final  hours  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
that  instructions  actually  came  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge  (at  the  time  out  in  the 
Black  Hills)  or  Secretary  of  State  Kel¬ 
logg;  to  reject  the  British  counter-pro- 
IK)sals  ...  .or  if  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  gave  the  order  to  break 
up  the  show.  A  careful  check-up  on 
cables  dispatched  at  the  time  (the  hour 
the  message  went  from  Geneva  and  the 
time  the  reply  was  received  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Delegations  queries)  indicated  that 
nothing  less  than  telegraphic  miracles 
and  pre-determined  decisions  could  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  proper  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  to  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  counter-proposals. 

In  view  of  all  that  transpired — in  the 
press  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
delegation — the  scramble  on  the  jiart  of 
,  the  “Pot”  to  call  the  “Kettle”  black  is,  in 
the  now  famous  bon  mot  of  Philip  Snow¬ 
den,  “grotesque  and  ridiculous.” 

Correspondents  in  Geneva,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  cabled  the  tyiie  of  news  their 
paiiers  basically  desired.  Most  corres¬ 
pondents  reflect  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  newspapers  for  which  they  write. 
The  editorial  policies  of  the  metropolitan 
journals  of  the  United  States  are  well 
known.  When  a  correspondent  knew 
“head-lines”  and  “sensationalism”  and 
“Anglo-phobism”  were  what  his  editors 
desired  he  naturally  co-operated  with 
Shearer.  The  “Big  Drum”  seized  the 
opening.  His  ready-made  leads  and  head¬ 
line  phrases  bear  an  indelible  hall-mark. 
They  should  not  be  hard  to  identify. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  that 
both  the  British  and  American  Dele¬ 
gations  fought  out  the  final  stages  of  the 
(Conference  in  their  respective  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Japanese  had  nothing  to  lose 
or  they  might  have  done  the  same.  T'ach 
faction  sought  to  shoulder  the  blame  ujjon 
the  other  even  at  the  expense  of  creating 
a  war  atmosphere  in  their  countries. 
Diplomatic  reputations  were  at  stake. 
Even  Ambassador  Gibson’s  “confidential 
conferences”  with  the  American  news¬ 
paper  men  became  so  confidential  that 
some  correspondents  refused  to  attend 
them,  preferring  to  keep  their  consciences 
clear  so  that  they  could  write  the  real 
story  of  the  fiasco  after  its  collapse. 
From  these  private  cauldrons,  and  the 
lobby  conversations  held  by  Admirals 
Reeves  and  Scofield  with  Shearer  and 
some  correspondents,  emerged  all  sorts 
of  wild  and  fantastic  tales.  .  .  .  stories 
which  were  easily  denied  if  iwlitically 
expedient.  This  play  for  public  supiiort 
proved  a  boon  for  the  propagandist. 
Shearer  capitalized  it  to  the  limit. 

As  Drew  Pearson,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  testified,  the  cards  seemed 
stacked  against  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
ference  from  the  beginning. 

Consequently  it  was  not  hard  for 
those  who  would  “always  be  right”  to 
climb  aboard  the  “Big  Navy”  lifeboat 
with  Shearer  and  the  “admirals”  when  the 
ship  appeared  to  be  doomed.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  listen  to  Shearer’s  propaganda 
when  he  carried  such  high  recommenda¬ 
tions  as :  “Get  it  from  Shearer,  he 
knows  the  inside” — recommendations 
given  by  members  of  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation. 

As  a  result  the  “Big  Drum”  f)Ooming 
in  the  face  of  the  setting  sun :  “I  did  it 
with  my  facts  and  figures,”  found  no 
dearth  of  answering  echoes  as  the  final 
curtain  fell  upon  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  tragic  fiasco  in  international 
affairs  of  the  past  decade.  The  joy  of 
the  Big  Navy  group  can  be  illustrated  by 
two  statements  attributed  to  Shearer,  in 
regard  to  Admiral  Hilary  Jones,  who 
with  .Ambas.sador  Gibson,  carried  the 
burden  of  grief  over  the  failure. 

“Before  you  go  back  to  the  States,” 
(Continued  on  pof/e  63) 
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PREMIER  WANTS  BETTER 
NEWSPRINT  PRICES 


Tascbereau  of  Quebec  Will  Again 
InterTene  to  Bring  About  Price 
Stabilization  He  Announcea 
in  Montreal 


As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  1930  newsprint  prices  by 
manufacturers  dim  rumbles  of  another 
price  war  come  from  tlie  direction  of 
Montreal  where  members  of  the*News- 
print  Institute  of  Canada,  the  price  and 
production-fixing  instrument  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  manufacturers  outside  the  in¬ 
stitute  have  been  holding  secret  meetings. 
The  foreshadowed  disruption  of  the  in¬ 
stitute’s  price  and  production  harmony 
through  the  entrance  of  the  Mersey  Paper 
Company  into  the  picture  as  a  free  opera¬ 
tor  with  facilities  for  water  transporta- 
and  consequent  price  cuts  brought  an 
announcement  from  Premier  Taschereau 
of  Quebec  this  week  that  he  will  again 
intervene,  if  necessary,  to  bring  alwut 
stabilization  of  price  and  production  in 
the  industry. 

The  Premier  believes  that  better  prices 
should  be  obtained  for  newsprint  and  pro¬ 
duction  should  not  be  restricted  too  much, 
but  in  his  statement  this  week  he  reiter¬ 
ated  his  stand  of  last  year  when  he  and 
Premier  Ferguson  of  Ontario  intervened 
to  prevent  intensive  competition  which 
would  have  resulted  in  overproduction, 
depletion  of  forest  resources  and  conse¬ 
quent  disruption  of  the  newsprint 
industry. 

“The  newsprint  operators  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  publishers,  will,  I  believe, 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement  on 
the  price  rate  for  newsprint  for  1930,” 
was  the  comment  of  Premier  Ferguson 
of  Ontario  this  week.  “I  believe  the 
price  should  be  a  reasonable  price,”  he 
added. 

Approximately  $650,000,000  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  newsprint  industry  in 
Canada.  Of  this  amount  $2.50,000,000  is 
invested  in  Ontario  alone,  with  Quebec 
Province  likewise  largely  interested. 

The  present  series  of  conferences  had 
not  been  brought  to  his  official  notice. 
Premier  Taschereau  said,  and  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  request  to  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  industry’s  pre.sent  state. 

Private  contracts  between  certain  of 
the  manufacturers  and  large  newsprint 
customers  are  reported  as  forming  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  increased  price.  The  Montreal 
Gasettc  in  a  story  Oct.  14  sizing  up  the 
situation  said ; 

“The  obstacle  to  a  moderate  increase 
in  price  at  the  present  time  does  not 
consist  in  any  general  objection  to  such 
an  increase  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  United  States.  Among 
these  it  is  said,  there  is  a  distinct  inclina¬ 
tion  to  prefer  stability  of  price  to  im¬ 
mediate  and  temporary  cheapness,  since 
they  fully  realize  that  a  price  war  which 
would  drive  some  existing  mills  out  of 
business  and  prevent  new  capital  entering 
the  industry  for  years  to  come  would  put 
them  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position 
when  consumption  overtakes  the  existing 
capacity  as  it  must  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  real  obstacle  is  certain  contracts, 
held  by  a  few  large  consumers,  which 
give  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  their 
supplies  over  a  period  of  the  next  four 
years,  at  prices  which  can  hardly  afford 
a  profit  to  the  producer.  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  moment  is  to  devise  means  by 
which  these  contracts  can  be  modified, 
without  any  serious  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  holders,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  of  a  general  price  revision  for  the 
whole  industry.” 

Rumors  of  price  advances  circulating 
through  financial  channels  over  the 
week-end  affected  trading  in  newsprint 
stocks  on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  and  sent  prices  of  some  of 
the  companies  from  one  to  four  dollars 
higher  at  the  start  of  the  week  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  trading  last  Satur¬ 
day. 

Port  .Mfred  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
gained  four  dollars  to  close  Monday’s 
trading  at  $94.  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  advanced  three  dollars  to  $89, 


Price  Brothers’  gain  was  two  dollars 
with  a  closing  ‘pHce  of  $K12,  and  Ptaser 
Companies  went  to  $44  on  a  one  dollar 
rise.  Abitibi  climbed  to  a  high  of 
$57.25,  but  fell  back  to  $55.75  at  the 
close  after  much  profit-taking. 


ONTARIO  PAPERS  MERGE 

The  Welland  (Out.)  Evening  Tribune 
on  Oct.  14  absorbed  the  Tort  Colbome 
(Ont.)  Citisen.  The  new  publication, 
which  will  appear  three  times  a  week, 
will  be  known  as  the  W elland-P ort  Col- 
borne  Tribune.  Henry  J.  Foster,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Tribune,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  capacity,  while  Harry  J. 
Shore,  publisher  of  the  Citizen,  will  be¬ 
come  business  manager. 


DAILY  MAKES  GENERAL 
DENIAL  OF  LIBEL 

Chicago  American  Sued  by  Wife  of 

Editor-Convict  for  By-Line  Story 
Said  to  Reflect  on  Her 
Reputation 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  has 
entered  a  plea  of  “not  guilty  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  issue”  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  reply  to  the  $100,000  libel  suit 
filed  against  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Elliott  Burns,  wife  of  the  Chicago  ma¬ 
gazine  editor  who  was  returned  to  a 
Georgia  chain  gang  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  on  information  supplied  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  her.  h'dward  G.  Woods,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Keehn.  Woods,  Weisl  & 
Keeley  is  handling  the  case  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  suit  is  based  on  a  story  in 
the  American  written  by  Burns  himself. 

Attorney  Theodore  William  Miller,  rep¬ 
resenting  Mrs.  Burns,  asks  $100,000  of  the 
American  on  the  charges  that  the  news¬ 
paper  aided  and  abetted  Burns  “to  falsely 
and  maliciously  set  himself  up  as  a  hero 
who  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  wife 
.  .  .  making  a  hero  out  of  a  wicked 

and  unworthy  party,  while  well  knowing 
the  malice  of  said  Robert  E.  B'urns 
toward  the  plaintiff.”  and  that  it  pub¬ 
lished  words  which  “in  their  common  ac¬ 
ceptance”  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
adultery. 

According  to  the  story  of  Burns,  a 
wounded  war  veteran,  he  robbed  a  store 
while  broke  and  was  sentenced  to  serve 
six  to  ten  years  in  a  Georgia  chain  gang. 
He  escaped  to  Chicago,  reformed,  and 
became  the  successful  edi*or  of  the 
Greater  Chicago  magazine.  In  his  story 
Burns  declared  he  was  forced  to  marry 
Mrs.  Burns,  who  he  said  is  14  years  his 
senior,  for  fear  she  would  betray  him, 
and  that  eventually  she  did  betray  him 
because  of  jealousy  over  another  woman. 

In  an  affidavit  given  by  Mrs.  Burns 
to  her  attorney,  however,  it  is  charged 
that  Burns’  past  was  not  all  that  he  had 
represented  it  to  be,  and,  that  she  had 
finally  notified  the  Georgia  authorities  of 
his  whereabouts  because  he  was  a  “men¬ 
ace  to  society.” 

AD  CLUB  OFFICERS  SUED 

Officers  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  have  lieen  sued  by  H.  I. 
Price  for  $25,(X)0  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  libeled  in  the  chib’s  weekly  bulletin, 
which  on  Feb.  5,  1929,  carried  an  item 
that  questioned  his  honestv.  Club  offi¬ 
cials  named  in  the  suit  are  W.  H.  Paulus, 
R.  H.  Martin,  Dean  Erickson,  E.  E. 
Thomas  and  C.  W.  Paulus. 


LOWERS  RADIO  PRESS  RATE 

Inauguration  of  a  deferred  press  rate 
which  reduces  the  minimum  tariff  for 
news  matter  between  San  Francisco  and 
Japan  by  50  per  cent  was  announced 
Oct.  10  by  R.  C.  Communications, 
Inc.  The  new  rate  for  deferred  press 
matter  will  be  9c  a  word  as  compared 
with  the  regular  press  rate  of  18c  a  word. 

I.  C.  C.  HEARING  SHIFTED 

The  next  hearing  in  the  general  in¬ 
vestigation  of  newsnrint  freight  rates 
being  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  TravTuore,  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  18. 
This  hearing  was  originally  scheduled 
for  Detroit  on  the  same  date. 


IMPROPER  SERVICE  ALLEGED 

■  -  ■  J  -Y-  ^  ^  . 

IntArMtioiiiil  PapAr  Would  End 

LnVarre  Suit  in  South  Carolina 

Motion  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  the  International  Paper 
&  Power  Company  to  dismiss  the  ^,- 
500,000  suit  instituted  against  them  by 
William  LaV'arre,  co-publisher  of  four 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  newspapers, 
all  of  them  purchased  with  International 
money,  will  be  heard  before  Federal 
Judge  J.  Lyles  Glenn  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Oct.  23. 

The  defendants  seek  to  have  the  suit 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  of  improper 
service  and  should  their  motion  prevail 
with  the  judge,  the  suit  will  be  thrown 
out  of  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  LaVarre’s 
service  be  upheld,  the  case  will  go  to  a 
jury,  in  all  probability,  during  the  No- 
vemlier  term  of  the  United  States  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  Columbia. 


HALL-LA VARRE  DAILIES 
UNDER  BOARD’S  SURVEY 


Committee  of  Five  Named  by  Court 

to  Learn  if  Paper*  Can  Be  Op¬ 
erated  at  Profit  Pending 
Reorganization 

Two  major  provisions  of  the  recent 
Harold  Hall-William  LaVarre  decree  of 
F'ederal  Judge  Bascom  S.  Deaver,  made 
following  a  hearing  of  20  days,  were 
carried  out  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  Oct.  11. 

Judge  Deaver  appointed  three  addi¬ 
tional  men  to  serve  with  J.  T.  Webb, 
Jr.,  and  P.  T.  Anderson  in  a  general 
survey  to  determine  if  the  four  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Hall-LaVarre  chain  could 
be  operated  at  a  profit  pending  such  ef¬ 
forts  as  can  be  made  to  refinance  them 
or  sell  the  stock.  The  three  additional 
commissioners  are  Victor  Markwalter,  of 
Augusta,  (ia. ;  L.  C.  Dodge,  of  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.  C.,  and  W.  C.  Kion,  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.  C. 

He  also  appointed  Pope  F.  Brock, 
Macon  attorney,  to  serve  as  special  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  case  to  handle  the  accounting 
feature  between  the  litigants.  The  spe¬ 
cial  master  will  hear  evidence  between 
Oct.  21  and  Nov.  9  to  reach  his  deter¬ 
mination,  according  to  Judge  Deaver’s 
order. 

Mr.  Webb,  as  custodian  of  the  stock 
and  funds  of  the  four  papers  involved — 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Columbia  Record 
and  Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal — 
will  act  as  chairman  of  the  investigating 
commission.  The  survey  was  to  begin 
immediately,  it  was  said. 

The  lengthy  hearing  to  determine  oper¬ 
ating  control  of  the  four  newspapers, 
purchased  with  $870,000  advanced  by  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  -vas  terminated  at  Macon  recently. 
Judge  Deaver  decided  in  favor  of  La¬ 
Varre  in  ruling  that  he  had  a  two-year 
agreement  with  the  International  com¬ 
pany  concerning  refinancing  the  papers, 
and  found  in  favor  of  Hall  in  that  the 
latter  was  a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 
The  final  decree  also  provided  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  to  determine  the  obligations  of 
Hall  and  LaVarre,  respectively. 


ANSWER  IN  NATIONS’  SUIT 

judsen.  Green  &  Henry,  attorneys  for 
the  .S'/.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  have  filed 
a  garnishee's  answer  in  the  libel  action 
of  (ins  O.  Nations,  former  head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Prohibition  Unit,  against  Mrs. 
Mabel  Walker  Wildebrandt  and  Current 
News  Features,  Inc.  Mr.  Nations  took 
steps  to  tie  up  money  due  or  payable  to 
the  defendants  and  in  this  answer  the 
attorneys  for  the  Post-Dispatch  tender  to 
the  court's  custody  $4,000  due  to  Current 
News  Features,  Inc.,  less  allowable  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  this  process. 


CHANGES  TO  P.  M.  FIELD 

The  ConnellsviUe  (Pa.)  News,  for¬ 
merly  a  morning  newspaper,  on  Oct.  14 
changed  to  an  afternoon  daily.  The  Con- 
ncllrville  Courier  is  also  in  the  afternoon 
field. 


OmCIALS  AID  DAILY’S 
ANTI-NOISE  CAMPAIGN 


N.  Y.  Health  Commitaioner  Appoint* 
Committee  to  Solve  City’*  Noiae 
Problem  a*  Reault  of  World’* 
Battle  Againat  Unneceaaary  Din 


As  the  result  of  a  campaign  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  World  against 
unnecessary  noise  on  the  city  streets,  21 
civic  organizations  representing  $18,()00,- 
(XIO.OOO  of  property  interest  have  joined 
in  the  anti-din  war,  and  a  committee  of 
11  was  recently  appointed  by  Dr.  Shir¬ 
ley  Wynne,  New  York  City  Health  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  investigate  the  noise  situa¬ 
tion  and  recommend  a  remedy. 

The  campaign,  which  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,  started  Sept.  16  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Edward  K.  Titus, 
World  reporter,  calling  attention  to  the 
bad  effects  of  the  constant  din  on  nerves 
and  health.  Mr.  Titus  obtained  inter¬ 
views  with  psychologists  and  health  au¬ 
thorities  who  explained  how  the  city’s 
noises  rasp  on  the  nervous  systems  of 
the  population.  They  condemned  the 
clangor  as  a  physical  and  economic  peril. 
News  stories  of  arrests  for  violating  un¬ 
necessary  noise  ordinances  accompanied 
several  of  Mr.  Titus’  articles. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  noise 
attacked  by  the  World  were  the  squawk¬ 
ing  loud  speakers  in  front  of  radio 
shops,  particularly  in  the  retail  radio 
section  at  Cortlandt  Street,  where  many 
of  the  stores  are  grouped.  This  angle 
of  the  campai.gn  brought  results  when 
Irwin  Kurtz,  president  of  the  Talking 
Machine  and  Radio  Men’s  Association, 
told  members  to  quiet  their  irritating 
doorway  speakers.  A  ctieck-up  by  the 
World  last  week  showed  that  noise  in 
the  radio  section  had  decreased  about  75 
or  80  per  cent,  and  many  radios  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  doorways. 

The  campaign  caused  concerted  action 
even  in  the  suburban  parts  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and  with  the  North  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  launching  a  campaign  against  the 
constant  drone  of  airplanes  from  the  air¬ 
ports  that  dot  the  island. 

A  recent  recruit  to  the  anti-noise  war 
was  .\ugust  Hecksher,  philanthropist. 


LIBEL  APPEAL  DENIED 


Verdict  of  $17,000  Against  Fred 
Marvin  and  Daily  Stand* 

The  $100,000  liliel  suit  in  which 
Rosika  Schwinimer,  writer  and  lecturer, 
won  a  $17,000  verdict  against  Fred  K. 
Marvin  and  the  Commercial  New.spaper 
Company  of  New  York  city,  has  ended 
with  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
denying  the  defendant’s  motion  for  leave 
to  appeal. 

The  appeal  motion,  submitted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Shankland  Andrews,  former  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  based  on 
three  points,  one  of  whi^h  was  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  word  “spy”  was  not 
libelous  in  it.self,  as  was  interpreted  by 
the  lower  courts. 

Mme.  Schwimmer  based  her  suit  on  a 
series  of  six  articles  written  by  Marvin 
in  the  “Searchlight”  column  appearing  in 
the  .Vcjf  York  Com7iicrcial  in  1924.  The 
articles,  she  alleged,  attacked  her  as 
lieing  a  German  agent  at  the  outset  of 
the  World  war. 

The  verdict  was  affirmed  unanimously 
bv  the  Appellate  Division.  Marvin’s  ap- 
I'lication  for  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
court  was  opposed  by  .\rthur  Garfield 
Hays,  who  contended  that  no  points  of 
law  requiring  high  court  review  were 
involved. 


A.  P.  GROUP  MEETS  1 

G.  S.  Witherstine,  editor,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Rochester  i 

(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  were  hosts  Oct  ’ 

5  to  editors  representing  22  daily  news-  j 
papers  of  Minnesota,  members  of  the  * 
Associated  Press.  H.  G.  White,  pub-  < 

lisher  of  the  Winona  Republican-Herald, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  .Associated  t 

Press  Association,  presided  at  the  con-  s 

ference.  1 
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New  Job  of  ^^Distribution  Director”  Is  Waiting  in  American  Business  For  Specially  Trained  Men — 

Lichtenberg  Elected  President  at  Swampscott  Convention 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

authorized  agent.  Great  damage  to  be  the  sales  and  advertising  managers 
reputable  concerns  is  resulting  from  the  and  the  research  department  of  the  firm, 
practice,  Mr.  Hey  declared.  Describing  his  functions  Mr.  Bristol 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  director  of  Uni-  said : 
versity  Service,  Alexander  Hamilton  “On  all  policy  matters  relating  to  dis- 
Institute,  New  York,  was  elected  presi-  tribution,  the  new  distribution  director 
dent  of  the  association  succeeding  Guy  sits  in  often  in  the  presence  of  his  as- 
C.  Smith,  manager  of  advertising  and  sistant  in  charge  of  selling  and  his  as- 


Bernard  Lichtenberg  (left),  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  receiving  con- 
gratulations  from  retiring  President  Guy  C.  Smith,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


[By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WAMPSCOTT,  Mass.,  Oct.  16. — 
\  new  job  and  a  new  catchword  were 
offered  to  American  business  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  at 
their  annual  convention  held  here  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the  New 
Ocean  House. 

The  new  job  is  that  of  “distribution 
director”  and  the  new  catchword  is 
“coordination.” 

The  supreme  importance  to  modern 
business  of  distribution  in  all  its  phases, 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
high  cost  of  getting  products  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  consumers,  has  created  a 
demand  for  distribution  executives  whose 
work  will  effect  many  economies,  it  was 
stated  by  several  speakers. 

Coordination  of  all  advertising  and 
merchandising  activities  will  be  his  job  as 
well  as  directing  advertising,  selling  and 
research.  He  will  rank  with  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  and  will  be  keenly  alive 
to  any  new  trends  in  his  field. 

Centralization  of  authority  in  the  new 
distribution  director  will  save  time  and 
money  for  agencies,  representatives  and 
publishers,  who  oftentimes  now  work 
days  and  weeks  in  obtaining  advertising 
approvals  from  a  half-dozen  or  more 
executives  in  a  firm  before  the  final  O.K. 
is  received. 

Details  of  this  new  position  in  the 
American  business  structure  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  several  speakers,  whose 
remarks,  in  part,  are  carried  below. 

Newspapers  figured  but  slightly  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  convention,  although 
in  several  group  meetings  special  editions 
were  denounced.  The  A.N.A.  newspaper 
committee,  while  not  making  a  formal 
report,  stated  that  within  two  or  three 
weeks  a  study  of  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  for  a  large  number  of  dailies 
will  be  issued  to  members. 

This  survey,  it  was  learned,  will  be 
strictly  statistical  and  carry  no  inter¬ 
pretive  matter.  Local  and  national 
rates  for  dailies  will  be  listed,  showing 
according  to  one  member,  “their  wide 
divergence  and  the  evident  lack  of  any 
standard  method  of  arriving  at  a  national 
rate.” 

Only  one  resolution  of  any  importance 
was  passed  by  the  association.  It  struck 
at  retailers  who  adopt  names  similar  to 
those  of  nationally  known  firms  and  sell 
rebuilt  products  of  those  firms  as  new. 

The  resolution  follows:  “Whereas 
under  present  local  and  state  laws  it  is 
possible  for  anyone  to  register  trade 
names  closely  resembling  those  of  well- 
known  companies  and  products,  and  to 
operate  under  the  protection  of  such 
laws  in  the  deception  of  the  public  as  to 
the  goods  and  services  offered  for  sale, 
tw  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  invites  the 
attention  of  commercial  organizations  and 
lawmaking  bodies  to  the  importance  of 
remedying  these  conditions  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  statutes  as  will  protect 
legitimate  business  from  the  damaging 
attacks  of  unscrupulous  imitators.” 

H.  Hey  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  explained  how  these 
imitators  “pirate”  the  goodwill  of  repu¬ 
table  firms.  In  an  eastern  city  a  /nan 
started  dealing  in  second  hand  Singer 
machines,  selling  them  as  new.  In  the 
telephone  directory  he  had  two  firm 
names  listed,  both  so  imitative  of  Singer 
that  one  came  directly  above  that  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  one  directly  below. 
Singer  attempted  to  have  the  names  re¬ 
moved  but  found  they  had  been  registered 
with  the  county  clerk  and  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state.  The  latter  could  not  act 
because  there  were  no  laws  which  could 
operate  to  cancel  the  county  listing. 

In  the  radio  field  the  foregoing  prac¬ 
tice  is  also  much  in  evidence,  Mr.  Hey 
said,  and  often  when  buyers  make  com¬ 
plaints  about  their  purchases,  the  'un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  refers  them  to  the 


research,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Lichtenberg  served  as  a  vice- 
president  the  past  year. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president,  Bristol- 
Myers  Company,  New  York,  was  elected 
vice-president  for  the  East;  Verne  Bur¬ 
nett,  secretary  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  General  Motors,  Detroit,  vice- 
president  for  the  midwest;  and  W.  A. 
Grove,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  for  the  west. 

Seven  new  directors  were  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  board.  They  are : 
Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black;  P.  J. 
Kelly,  B.  F.  (joodrich  Rubber  Company ; 
Stuart  Peabody,  Borden  Sales  Company, 
Inc.;  H.  C.  Grimsley,  Indian  Refining 
Company,  Inc.;  Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  Pep- 
perell  Manufacturing  Company ;  Gates 
Ferguson,  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company;  and  Allan  Brown, 
Bakelite  Corporation. 

Monday’s  session  represented  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  A.N.A.  procedure  when  for 
the  first  time  representatives  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  agencies  were  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  as  guests  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  About  one  hundr«.'l  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  country’s  leading  advertisers.  Among 
those  from  the  newspaper  field  present 
were : 

L.  E.  McGivena,  Neiv  York  Daily 
Neivs;  John  H.  Fahey,  Worcester  Even¬ 
ing  Post;  Guy  Bolte  and  M.  Berkowitz, 
American  Weekly;  J.  \V.  Gannon.  New 
York  Times;  Victor  Whitlock,  United 
States  Daily;  Don  Bridge,  Indianapolis 
Neivs;  Edwin  A.  Sutphin,  Neiv  York 
Sun;  John  Irvin,  Cleveland  Press;  H.  H. 
Hoffman,  Worcester  Telegram.  There 
was  also  a  large  delegation  from  Boston 
newspapers. 

The  talks  Monday  revealed  the  strug¬ 
gle  business  is  having  with  the  high  cost 
of  distribution  and  what  steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  reduce  their  costs. 

Speaking  on  “The  Distribution  Direc¬ 
tor — the  New  Job  in  .American  Business,” 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  urged  a  re¬ 
vamping  of  business  organizations  to  in¬ 
clude  a  distribution  director  who  would 
rank  in  importance  with  the  executive  in 
charge  of  production.  Under  him  would 


sistant  in  charge  of  advertising,  and 
maintains  a  balance  to  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  that  should  represent  the  best  so¬ 
lution  for  the  objectives  to  be  obtained. 
He  is  importantly  concerned  with  selling 
and  he  is  also  importantly  concerned 
with  the  advertising  phase  of  selling. 

“He  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand,  to  originate,  to  appraise  and  to 
execute  sales  policies,  and  by  the  same 
token,  he  must  be  equally  efficient  in 
understanding  the  significance  of  adver¬ 
tising  effort  and  advertising  technique, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  fair  conception  of 
media  in  all  its  varieties. 

“How  often,  alas,  have  window  dis¬ 
plays  been  selected  in  a  final  review  be¬ 
fore  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
the  firm  because  the  ‘big  chief’  likes 
the  picture  of  one  in  contrast  to  others, 
without  technical  regard  for  its  sales  ef¬ 
fectiveness  :  or  how  often  has  radio  as 
an  advertising  medium  been  sold  or 
turned  down  because  the  chief  executive 
of  the  firm  owned  a  radio  and  was  a 
radio  enthusiast  or  did  not  have  a  radio 
and  was  prejudiced ;  or  how  often  have 
individual  magazines  selected  for  a  list 
received  a  sharp  rejection  at  headquart¬ 
ers  because  of  untutored  prejudices. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  how  much  waste 
of  selling  there  is  for  publications,  yes, 
and  for  agencies,  too.  In  their  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work  both  in  their  effort  to  con¬ 
tact  both  the  advertising  manager  and 
often  some  one  higher  up  who  really  had 
the  final  say. 

“And  how  little  understanding  and 
how  little  appreciation  there  is  practiced 
in  the  budgets  determined  by  the  officials, 
for  the  various  elements  of  distribution 
costs.” 

Following  Mr.  Bristol,  J.  P.  Jordan, 
of  Stevenson,  Harrison  &  Jordan,  man¬ 
agement  engineers,  continued  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  distribution  director’s  job  by 
comparing  the  oualifications  of  a  sales- 
trained  or  a  factory-trained  man  for  the 
position. 

The  distribution  executive  must  be 
constantly  alive  to  changing  business 
conditions,  he  said,  note  new  style,  color 
or  packaging  trends,  and  suggest  new 
products,  or  changes  in  old  products,  to 
the  manufacturing  department,  in  order 
to  keep  his  firm  abreast  of  modern  busi¬ 


ness.  For  such  a  position  a  man  trained 
in  the  manufacturing  side  of  a  business 
might  be  too  narrow,  viewing  all  new 
departures  with  suspicion  both  as  to  cost 
and  advisability,  Mr.  Jordan  said.  He 
might  restrict  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  activity,  or  object  to  plant  chang;es 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  modern  product.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  sales  and  advertising 
trained  executive  might  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  new  methods  and  expansive  promo¬ 
tion  be  unable  to  recognize  when  it  is 
time  to  be  narrow,  he  concluded. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Monday,  in 
recognition  of  the  publisher  and  agency 
guests  of  the  A.N.A.,  representatives 
of  these  two  fields  were  placed  on  tlw 
program.  John  C.  Sterling,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  McCall  Company,  spoke  on 
“How  to  U.se  .Advertising  and  Sales 
Researches  Made  by  Advertising  Me¬ 
diums,”  and  .Alex  Osborn,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  talked  on  “Simplifying  the  Adver¬ 
tiser-Agent  Contact  Problem.” 

Mr.  Sterling  presented  a  resume  of 
many  advertising,  circulation  and  mar¬ 
ket  researches  made  by  magazines  for 
the  benefit  of  advertisers  and  stres^ 
the  idea  that  the  only  research  activities 
on  the  part  of  publications  which  are 
of  real  value  to  the  advertiser  are  those 
on  broad  lines  for  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  not  those  for  specific  products. 

“Good  researches  are  those  made  by  a 
medium  for  its  own  purposes,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “and  bad  researches  are  those 
made  for  an  advertiser.” 

That  advertisers  are  highly  “gmi 
shy”  of  data  prepared  to  show  the 
specific  merits  of  specific  publications 
was  indicated  by  questions  from  the 
floor.  Mr.  Sterling  was  asked  how 
much  faith  an  advertiser  can  have  in 
data  coming  from  a  biased  source.  He 
did  not  deny  that  in  the  past  distorted 
data  had  been  offered  by  various  publi¬ 
cations,  but  declared  that  more  and  more 
research  is  taking  on  the  form  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  publishers  nowadays  are 
not  spending  thousands  of  dollars  on 
elaborate  surveys  which  will  be  thrown 
into  advertisers’  waste  baskets  because 
of  highly  bia.sed  presentation. 

Mr.  Osborn  hurried  over  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  advertiser-agency  contacts  to 
discuss  the  new  job  of  distribution  di¬ 
rector,  which  had  caught  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  convention. 

The  typical  firm  has  two  ideas  con- 
cerninf:^  its  agency’s  work,  Mr.  Osborn 
said,  quality  and  quantity. 

“The  average  advertising  manager  re¬ 
gards  his  own  advertising  organization 
as  competent  for  every  day  needs  and 
the  agency  as  a  pool  of  reserve  man¬ 
power  upon  which  he  can  draw  at  will. 

“The  greatest  factor  in  smooth  and 
efficient  relations  between  an  agency 
and  an  advertiser  is  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  advertiser.  I  would  say 
that  the  best  attitude  is  that  of  the 
executive  who  knows  that  although 
agency  men  are  selfish,  just  as  other 
business  men  are,  they  know  that  their 
profit  comes  from  an  advertiser’s  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  years,  not  from  the  ‘pad¬ 
ding’  of  a  single  schedule. 

“The  greatest  grief  comes  when  the 
product  becomes  obsolete  and  nothing 
works.  The  executives  of  a  company 
must  .see  to  it  that  the  product  is  right 
in  style  and  q'uality  before  advertising 
can  do  its  work.” 

Mr.  Osborn  then  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  in  a  manufacturing  organ¬ 
ization  shall  decide  what  the  product 
must  be.  The  director  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  he  said,  too  often  wants  to  continue 
making  the  same  product  in  the  same 
way. 

“Sometimes  it  would  be  better  to  junk 
$1,000,000  in  machinery  in  the  process 
of  producing  a  more  modern  product 
than  to  continue  in  the  face  of  decreas¬ 
ing  public  acceptance,”  he  declared. 

Stating  that  he  was  playing  with  fire. 
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but  must  do  so  to  stimulate  thought  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Oslwrn  declared  that 
the  market  must  dictate  the  product,  and 
the  manufacturer  must  be  quick  to  re¬ 
spond. 

“In  present  day  business  we  must 
move  fast,”  he  asserted.  “A  month 
lost  may  mean  the  difference  between 
leadership  and  non-leadership.” 

He  cited  an  instance  of  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  noticing  a  change  in  packaging 
adopted  by  a  cemneting  firm.  The  sales 
manager  called  it  to  the  attention  of 


the  production  executive  who  ridiculed 
the  change  and  made  the  assertion  that 
“it  won't  go.” 

“But  it  did  go,”  Mr.  Osborn  told  his 
audience.  “The  company  whose  produc¬ 
tion  manager  scoffed  lost  four  months 
of  valuable  time  before  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  they  must  follow  the  new 
style. 

“If  the  sales  manager  had  been  a  di¬ 
rector  of  distribution  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  have  had  ten  men  out  inter¬ 
viewing  housewives  and  dealers,  and 
would  have  known  in  a  few  days 
whether  his  firm  should  adopt  a  new 
packaging  policy.” 

Mr.  Osborn  then  outlined  a  so-called 
“ideal”  organization  set-up  in  line  with 
the  more  modern  business  ideas.  Under 
the  president  would  l)e  three  executives, 
a  director  of  manufacturing,  a  director 
of  control,  and  a  director  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  latter  to  have  charge  of  sales, 
advertising  research,  testing,  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  field  surveys,  style,  and  sales  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  man  to  fill  this  job  must 
have  had  selling  and  advertising  expe¬ 
rience,  according  to  Mr.  Osborn,  and 
be  “a  man  who  faces  facts,  challenges 
everything,  and  has  an  abounding  en¬ 
thusiasm.” 

Whether  these  jobs,  as  they  are 


created,  will  go  to  sales  managers  or 
advertising  managers  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  former  seem  to  have  the 
edge,  he  said. 

“However,  with  the  rise  of  chains, 
personal  salesmanship  is  becoming  less 
important  and  mass  salesmanship  more 
in  demand. 

“The  advertising  manager’s  main 
drawback  is  one  of  spirit.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  us  have  let  our 
enthusiasm  change  into  cynicism.  We 
have  done  this  b^a'use  we  learned  that 


we  were  thought  to  have  magic  and 
then  were  found  out. 

“We  have  a  very  definite  inferiority 
complex  that  bites  us  all  the  time.  We 
are  ashamed  of  how  little  we  know, 
and  cover  it  up  by  an  assumption  of 
superiority,  and  yet  there  is  no  need 
for  this.  There  is  no  Dr.  Mayo  of 
advertising  and  there  never  will  l)e. 
The  human  body  has  been  the  same  for 
2,000  years,  but  the  experience  of  years 
counts  for  little  in  advertising.  We  are 
dealing  with  human  nature  and  problems 
that  are  new  from  day  to  day.” 

A  dramatic  story  of  how  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  is  being  “modernized”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  newest  ideas  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  was  told  the  con¬ 
vention  Tuesday  morning  by  Gates  Fer¬ 
guson,  manager  of  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  International  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  New  York. 

Postal  has  been  doing  business  for  4.S 
years  and  up  until  5  months  ago  had 
never  done  any  advertising,  he  said. 
The  company  not  only  decided  to  adver¬ 
tise  but  adopted  the  view  that  advertis¬ 
ing  alone  could  not  do  a  complete  sell¬ 
ing  job.  In  line  with  the  newer  business 
ideas  the  company  also  adopted  a  large 
program  of  extension  and  expansion  of 
service,  which  included  the  opening  of 


many  new  branch  offices,  the  remodeling 
of  many  old  ones,  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  esprit  de  corps  in  its  personnel. 

“We  discovered  we  needed  to  energize, 
modernize,  advertise  and  merchandise,” 
Mr.  Ferguson  declared. 

"Paralleling  the  program  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  service  an  advertising  campaign 
was  laid  out  to  run  for  five  years.  We 
realized  that  it  would  be  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  the  job  in  hand  with  a  one- 
year,  program.  Naturally,  all  of  the  de¬ 
tails  are  not  completed  for  the  five-year 
period,  but  the  basic  program  has  been 
established  and  there  will  be  a  generous 
increase  in  the  appropriation  from  year 
to  year. 

“We  discovered  that  the  personnel  had 
an  inferiority  complex,  and  to  eliminate 
this  and  to  impress  the  public  with  ‘The 
New  Postal’  we  outfitted  every  messen¬ 
ger  boy  with  a  striking  new  uniform  at 
a  total  cost  of  $250,000. 

“We  found  that  the  service  needed  ef¬ 
ficient  merchandising,  and  so  we  set 
abotit  to  create  new  needs  for  telegrams. 
We  are  stressing  the  idea  that  business 
has  changed  tremendously  in  the  past 
ten  years,  and  that  the  present  calls  for 
speed.  Years  ago  it  was  thought  to  be 
supremely  good  business  sense  for  execu¬ 
tives  to  give  every  proposition  ponderous 
consideration.  Today  that  is  outmoded. 
Decisions  are  given  speedily.  We  are  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  business  firms 
achieve  a  quicker  turnover  and  quicker 
profit  when  their  salesmen  telegraph 
their  orders  instead  of  sending  them  by 
mail. 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  using 
morning  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  the  result  of  our  activities  is  already 
apparent.  In  New  York  City  alone  our 
August  business  this  year  was  35  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  year.”  Mr.  Fergu¬ 


son  said  that  approximately  $.^,000 
will  be  spent  in  advertising  this  year  by 
Postal.  The  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency 
is  handling  the  account. 

To  demonstrate  the  speed  he  had  l)een 
speaking  of,  Mr.  Ferguson  had  relay 
wires  from  Transatlantic  and  Trans¬ 
pacific  cables  brought  directly  to  the 
convention  floor,  where  simplex  printers 
were  installed.  Messages  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  many  points  in  the  U.  S.  and 
to  England,  Germany,  China,  Australia 
and  South  .America  and  replies  received 
before  the  speaker  had  finished.  A  reply 
was  received  from  Buenos  .Ayres  in  four 
minutes.  From  Australia,  9,000  miles 
away,  in  twelve  minutes;  from  Shanghai 
in  eight  minutes. 

.Among  the  mes.sagcs  were  offers  of 
affiliation  from  the  .A.N..A.  to  associa¬ 
tions  of  advertisers  in  Great  Britain, 
.Austria,  Germany  and  .Australia,  con¬ 
firming  prior  correspondence.  Through 
such  affiliation  .A.N..A.  members  will  be 
able  to  obtain  for  their  use  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  advertisers  in  those  countries, 
and  vice  versa,  retiring  president  (iuy  C. 
Smith  explained. 

Election  of  officers,  directors  and  the 
reixirts  of  committee  chairmen  followed 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  talk. 

Tuesday  afternoon  H.  S.  Dennison, 
president  of  the  Dennison  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  spoke  on  “WHiat  the  dis¬ 
tribution  census  will  mean  to  business,” 
after  which  meetings  of  the  following 
groups  w’ere  held : 

Apparel  group,  Emanuel  J.  Weil,  Van 
Raalte  Company,  chairman. 

Drug  products  group,  Eidwin  B.  Love¬ 
land,  Stanco,  Inc.,  chairman. 

Food  products  group,  John  H.  Pratt, 
Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Corporation, 
chairman. 

Household  products  group,  Gilbert  H. 


A.  N.  A.  members  and  guests  photographed  at  Swampseott  eonvention  this 
week.  Left  to  right:  J.  S.  Wichert,  Mellins  Food  Co.;  W.  K.  Burlen,  New 
England  Confectionery  Co.;  N.  Frederick  Foote,  Woman’s  World;  Arthur 
C.ahen,  House  of  Tre-jur;  Walter  Myers,  National  Broadcasting  Co.;  Robert 
Finney,  Street  &  Finney;  E.  L.  Johnson,  S,  D.  Warren  Co.;  H.  L.  Harding, 
United  Drug  Co, 


Among  A,  N.  A.  members  who  brought  their  wives  to  the  Swampseott  conven¬ 
tion  this  week  were  J.  Leo  Dowd,  International  Silver  Co.  (left),  shown  with 
Mrs.  Dowd,  and  W.  B.  Griffin,  also  of  International  Silver,  shown  with 
Mrs.  Griffin. 
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Durston,  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc., 
chairman. 

HuildinR  materials  proup,  J.  L. 
Grimes,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 
chairman. 

Expt)rt  group,  S.  E.  Conybeare,  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company,  chairman. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  opened 
with  a  talk  on  “Methods  of  Radio  Pre¬ 
sentation"  by  L.  S.  Baker,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  He  praised  radio  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  and  demonstrated  broad¬ 
casting  by  the  record  method  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Boston  station.  A.  N.  A. 
members  were  asked  to  vote  on  which 
was  the  recorded  selection  and  which  the 
original,  and  stood  about  50-50. 

K.  A.  Bradt,  vice-president,  the  May¬ 
tag  Company,  Newton,  la.,  followed  Mr. 
Baker  with  a  recital  of  the  success  his 
company  has  had  with  recorded  programs. 
The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  per¬ 
mitted  their  use  and  station  and  public 
acceptance  of  this  economical  means  has 
been  achieved  he  said. 

Pierce  Johnson,  art  director  of  the 
Ralph  H.  Jones  Company  then  sjjoke  on 
“A  Sane  Attitude  On  Modern  Art  and 
Modern  Typf)graphy.’’ 

The  final  speaker  of  he  convention 
was  Prof.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Harvard,  who  reported  on  a 
special  study  he  made  for  the  A.  N.  A. 
on  “Mutualization  of  the  Manufacturer’s 
Profits  With  Distributors.” 

Two  plans  have  been  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  he  said,  to  get  dealers  to  push 
their  products,  namely,  the  rebate  or 
bonus  plan  and  the  sale  of  stock  to  dis¬ 
tributors. 

The  bonus  plan  often  fails  because  if 
the  bonus  is  too  low  it  is  no  incentive 


A.  N.  A.  delegates  photographed  at  Swanipsrott  convertion  this  week.  They 
are,  standing  (left  to  right);  W.  H.  Leahy,  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,;  R.  D.  Bald¬ 
win,  Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co.;  J.  S.  Wichert.  Mellins  Food  Co.;  W.  B. 
Griffin,  International  Silver  Co.;  Roger  Poor,  Hy grade  Lamp  Co.;  H.  A.  Col¬ 
lins.  Brown  Co.;  J.  L.  Dowd,  Internatioral  Silver.  Seated  (left  to  right  >: 
H.  W.  Harney,  Dennison  Mfg.  (]o.;  R.  T.  Whitney,  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.; 
W.  K.  Burlen,  New  England  Confectionery  Co.;  H.  L.  Harding,  United  Drug 
Co.;  W.  M.  Gordon,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.;  Allyii  B.  Meintire,  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co. 


to  greater  sales.  Prof.  Copeland  said,  and 
if  it  is  too  high  it  becomes  a  burden.  In 
the  latter  situation  the  sum  could  be  used 
much  more  effectively  in  other  forms  of 
promotion. 

The  stock-selling  plan  also  has  many 
disadvantages,  he  pointed  out.  When  a 
firm  has  exclusive  dealers  it  may  stimu¬ 
late  sales,  but  the  manufacturer  loses  his 
independence  in  his  relations  with  his 
dealers  in  case  he  wishes  to  change  his 
policy  in  a  changing  market. 

The  case  of  a  firm  which  had  sold 
preferred  stock  to  grocers  and  butchers 
was  cited.  Hard  times  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  company  pass  the  dividend 
on  its  preferred,  but  it  was  afraid  to  do 
so  for  fear  its  dealer-stockholders  would 
become  disgruntled. 

Prof.  Copeland’s  conclusion  was  that 
most  manufacturers  cannot  'attain  any 
real  advantage  by  the  mutualization  of 
profits  with  dealers. 

“All  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  them 
is  a  benevolent  neutrality  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  fields,"  he  declared.  "The 
manufacturers  must  do  the  promotion 
to  give  the  public  an  incentive  to  buy." 

-Nearly  3(  0  A.  N.  A.  members  aitd 
guests  attended  the  annual  banquet  Mon¬ 
day  night.  The  chief  speaker  was  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Rogers,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  whose  famous 
“snob"  address  to  the  graduating  class 
hit  newspaper  front  pages  last  spring. 
His  topic  was  “Snob  .Advertising”  and 
his  remarks  are  carried  at  length  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

A  scheduled  demonstration  of  televi¬ 
sion  by  D.  E.  Replogle  of  the  Jenkins 
Tel  vision  Company  was  called  off  when 
certain  machinery  failed  to  arrive. 
However,  Mr.  Replogle  discussed  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  possible  advertising  medium 
when  it  reaches  a  more  perfect  state. 


NETWORK  BREAKS  VEX 
RADIO  ADVERTISERS 

A.  N.  A.  Members  to  Press  Demands 
on  Major  Chains  for  Guaran¬ 
teed  Delivery  of  Promised 
Facilities 

SWAMPSC'OTT,  Mass.,  Oct.  15. — Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  are  using  broad¬ 


vertising  medium  which  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  just  as  printed  advertising  is  de¬ 
livered.  When  this  is  done  we  can  mer¬ 
chandise  our  programs  in  advance  and 
carry  then  out  on  schedule.” 

Asked  whether  the  radio  advertisers 
were  also  going  to  re(|uest  greater  lee¬ 
way  in  the  matter  of  “sell'ng”  talks  pre¬ 
ceding  and  during  their  programs,  Mr. 
Conybeare  answered  in  the  negative. 

“Wc  are  quite  content  with  the  present 
arrangement,”  he  said. 


W.  W.  Warhtel,  Loose-Wiles  Bisruit  Co.;  Thomas  T.  Cook,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  William  F.  E^rls,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  links  at  Swampsrott,  Mass.,  during  the  A.  N.  A.  convention 

this  week. 


casting  are  dissatisfietl  with  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  radio  advertising  field, 
it  was  revealed  at  the  convention  of  the 
■Association  of  National  Advertisers 
here  this  week.  Headed  by  S.  E.  Cony¬ 
beare,  of  the  .Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
about  thirty  advertising  managers  held  a 
special  meeting  to  air  their  grievances 
and  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 

The  chief  complaint  is  that  when  a 
network  is  purchased  the  National  and 
Columbia  chains  are  often  unable  to  de¬ 
liver  the  number  of  stations  contracted 
for.  because  of  local  stations  dropping 
out. 

“We  find  that  after  we  have  mer¬ 
chandised  a  program  in  a  specific  city  to 
our  dealers  and  others  we  are  left  hold¬ 
ing  the  sack  when  the  station  withdraws 
from  the  network  for  that  part’cular 
evening  in  favor  of  some  local  adver¬ 
tiser  who  has  ‘pull’  with  the  station 
owner.”  Mr.  Conybeare  said.  “There  is 
too  much  politics  and  too  little  science  in 
the  buying  of  radio  time.  We  are  going 
to  request  that  the  national  chains  weld 
their  stations  into  a  compact  national  ad¬ 


Among  those  present  at  the  meeting 
were  the  following :  David  M.  Davies, 
Liptons  tea ;  L.  E.  Jamme,  Hilo  Varnish 
Corporation:  P'.  VV.  Desbecker,  Eber- 
hard  P'aber  Pencil  Company ;  Reed  L. 
Parker,  McKesson  &  Robbins ;  Harold 
C.  Higgins,  Westinghouse  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

WANTS  TELEVISION  STATION 

Chicago  News  A<k«  License  For  5000- 
Watt  Plant  and  Powerful  Relay  Unit 

WASHixr.TO.N',  D.  C.,  Oct.  16. — Plans 
of  the  Chicafjo  Daily  New.'!  to  construct 
a  television  radio  station  to  operate  on 
2,140  kilocycles  and  5,(X)0  watts,  and  a 
relay  brf)adcasting  unit  to  operate  on 
5,000  kilocycles  and  L<XX)  watts  pf)wer, 
were  discussed  at  a  hearing  this  week 
before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

W.  S.  Hedges,  connected  with  the 
paper,  testified  that  the  Daily  News  is 
anxious  to  establish  a  large  television 
tran.smitter  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
abreast  with  developments  in  this  line. 


/  / 
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CHICAGO  DOCTORS  LOOK  AT  ADVERTISING 

Medical  Society  Will  Vote  in  November  on  Raising  Dues  to  Finance  Educational  Campaign  in  Paid 
Newspaper  Space — Campaign  as  Outlined  to  Include  Speeches  and  Publicity 

The  Council  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Chicago  Medical  Society,  titled  “Adver-  not  to  be  pauperized,  those  who  can  pay  “Business  and  industry  use  both 
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Society  at  its  next  meeting,  scheduled 
for  the  first  week  in  November,  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  an  increase  in  dues 
sufficient  to  provide  an  independent 
budget  for  an  advertising  campaign  of  an 
institutional  nature  and  educational  in 
character,  which  will  use  daily  news¬ 
papers  only.  If  the  increase  is  voted, 
the  campaign  will  be  launched  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  present  dues  of  the  Chicago  Med¬ 
ical  Society  are  among  the  lowest  of  any 
metropolitan  medical  group  and  have  not 
been  changed  for  sonje  years.  The  desire 
of  the  present  administration  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Medical  Society  is  to  increase  the 
dues  so  that  general  activities  may  be 
enlarged  and  the  society  may  advertise 
to  the  public  the  service  of  medicine  to 
the  community  and  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  in  other  words,  educate 
the  public  to  take  better  care  of  its  own 
health,  and  on  such  other  problems  as 
can  best  be  explained  by  the  use  of  paid 
newspaper  space. 

The  proposed  advertising  campaign 
has  no  connection  with  the  case  of  Dr. 
Louis  Schmidt,  who  was  dismissed  from 
membership  last  spring  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  medical  ethics.  One  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  Schmidt  contro¬ 
versy  was  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
corporations.  The  fact  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  concerned  used  paid  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  purely  incidental,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Medical  Society  officials,  because 
if  it  had  confined  its  advertising  to 
strictly  educational  copy  instead  of  a 
direct  appeal  for  business,  the  subject 
might  possibly  not  even  have  come  up. 

According  to  officials  of  the  society, 
the  proposal  for  a  campaign  is  not  a 
new  interpretation  of  medical  ethics,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  oath  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  or  in  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  Chi¬ 
cago  Medical  Society  which  precludes 
or  forbids  educational  activities  of  any 
kind,  and  this  category  includes  adver¬ 
tising.  The  only  thing  forbidden  or  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  code  is  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  business — in  other 
words,  the  kind  of  advertising  done  by 
quacks  and  excluded  by  all  reputable 
newspapers. 

The  direct  proposal  for  the  educational 
advertising  by  the  Chicago  Medical 
ciety  was  made  this  summer  by  Thomas 
Quinn  Beesley,  vice-president  of  Mc- 
Cutcheon-Gerson  Service,  Chicago,  and 
publicity  counsel  of  the  society,  and  in¬ 
formally  discussed  with  officials  and 
committees  at  luncheon  meetings  prior  to 
the  resumption  of  the  society’s  autumn 
activities  late  in  September.  It  was 
the  sense  of  these  discussions  that  the 
Chicago  newspapers  should  be  depended 
on  to  do  the  entire  job,  and  that  no  other 
media  would  be  necessary  as  the  new's- 
papers  gave  complete  coverage  and 
reached  the  desired  audience  most  directly 
for  the  lowest  cost.  The  program,  as 
outlined  in  an  editorial  in  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  society  for  Oct.  5,  was 
sketched  at  the  summer  meetings  and  is 
based  on  the  propo.sal  made  by  Mr. 
Beesley.  The  advertisements,  if  author¬ 
ized  by  the  increa.se  in  dues,  will  be 
prepared  jointly  by  Mr.  Beesley  and 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Rector,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  society, ’who  is  a  former 
editor  w-ith  extensive  scientific  journal 
experience. 

The  advertising  campaign  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  speeches  at  commercial 
and  social  organization  meetings  during 
the  year,  through  co-operation  in  the 
educational  efforts  of  other  medical 
organizations  interested  in  prcAlems  that 
will  be  discussed  in  the  advertising,  and 
through  such  other  publicity  activities  as 
have  a  strictly  legitimate  educational 
character.  If  the  results  warrant  it,  the 
advertising  program  will  become  a  per¬ 
manent  undertaking  of  the  society. 

The  editorial  in  the  bulletin  of  the 


Chicago  Medical  Society,  titled  “Adver¬ 
tising,”  gives  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  advertising  campaign.  It  says : 

“Visualize,  if  you  can,  the  Oath  of 
Hippocrates  in  a  full  page  ad  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
papers  one  week.  A  brief  history  of 
organized  medicine  in  general  and  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  in  particular  a 
couple  of  weeks  later.  Then  print  the 
ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  public  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  that  classic  document 
and  learn  the  truth  about  it.  Later  run 
an  ad  enumerating  the  services  given  free 
by  the  medical  profession  in  the  County 
of  Cook.  The  fee  table  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  should  be  given  in  full 
with  the  qualifying  statement  that  the 
members  are  ready  and  willing  to  care 
for  all  of  the  sick  all  of  the  time  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  financial  condition.  The 
next  ad  should  contain  an  exposition  of 
the  money  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  medical  profession,  without  remu¬ 
neration,  based  on  the  minimum  fees  of 
the  fee  table  or  a  fraction  thereof.  This 
might  well  be  preceded  by  a  summary 
of  the  budgets  of  the  charity  and  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations  and  endowed  hos¬ 
pitals  and  dispensaries  to  show  that 
such  organizations  pay  regular  prices  for 
everything  except  medical  services. 

“In  another  ad  it  should  be  admitted 
that  the  experience  gained  by  caring  for 
the  sick  paupers  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  members  of  the  profession,  but  that 
the  people  able  to  pay  for  medical  serv¬ 
ices  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  through 
the  increased  ability  and  experience  of 
physicians.  If  the  medical  profession  is 


not  to  be  pauperized,  those  who  can  pay 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  free  med¬ 
ical  service  rendered  either  by  paying 
higher  fees  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  to,  or  by  paying  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  the  services  now  donated. 
If  the  medical  profession  is  to  be  paid 
for  such  work,  taxes  would  be  materially 
increased  and  the  budgets  of  charitable 
organizations,  including  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  would  be  doubled.  Copy  to 
educate  the  public  in  the  truth  alwut 
preventive  medicine,  dietetics,  hygiene 
and  sanitation  would  naturally  follow. 

“Such  a  presentation  of  incontrover¬ 
tible  fact  would  serve  to  enlighten  the 
general  community  as  to  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  medical  profession.  It 
would  for  the  first  time  enable  the 
public  to  know  the  unbiased  truth  regard¬ 
ing  its  most  valuable  community  asset — 
the  ability  of  a  capable  medical  profession 
to  care  for  the  health  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  member. 

“Some  of  these  measures  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  given  wide  circulation  through 
publicity.  However,  no  matter  how 
capable  the  copy  writer,  such  articles 
will  ^  cut  and  garbled  almost  beyond 
recognition  unless  issued  by  those  having 
the  proper  contacts,  by  the  professional 
publicity  men.  who  also  know  better  than 
we  do  what  the  public  will  read,  what  is 
news  and  will  be  published  as  such  by 
the  press.  On  the  other  hand,  with  paid 
advertising  we  can  tell  the  people  what 
we  believe  they  should  know  without 
having  to  defer  to  the  city  editors, 
without  having  to  disguise  items  that  are 
no  longer  new  so  that  they  may  be 
treated  as  news. 


HRST  AVIATION  LINAGE  HGURES  COMPILED 


'T’HE  first  comprehensive  -fifeures  on 
aviation  advertising  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  are  being  com¬ 
piled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  which 
since  Aug.  1  has  included  this  new  clas¬ 
sification  in  its  reports. 

With  two  months’  measurements  com¬ 
pleted,  the  totals  shown  are  naturally 
moderate  or  small,  but  they  represent 
new  business,  since  a  year  ago  there  was 
hardly  enough  aviation  advertising  to 
consider. 

Although  there  can  be  no  comparison 
with  preceding  years,  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  for  scattered  cities  are  presented 
as  throwing  light  on  what  is  being  done 
in  aviation  advertising  in  different  parts 
of  the  countrv: 


Albany  . 

Atlanta  . 

Btrmingrham  . 

Boston  . 

Buffalo  . 

Cleveland  . 

Columbus  . 

Detroit  . 

Fall  River  . 

Hartford  . . 

Minneapolis  . . 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
New  Orleans  .... 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Oklahoma  City  . . . 

Toledo  . 

Trenton  . 


Aur.,  1929  Sept.,  1929 


Coincidentally,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  100  newspapers 
reported  that  they  were  carrying  some 
aviation  linage.  The  138  others  who 
answered  said  they  w’ere  not.  Forty- 
three  newspapers  said  they  had  assigned 
memhers  of  their  advertising  staffs  to 
develop  such  linage.  Others  replied  that 
they  were  leaving  the  developing  of  avia¬ 
tion  advertising  to  their  national  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Forty-seven  of  the  238  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  said  the  air  lines  stop¬ 
ping  at  their  cities  were  advertising  reg¬ 
ularly.  Six  did  not  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  184  said  they  were  not  getting 
such  advertising  regularly. 

Ninety-seven  reported  an  increase  in 


linage  for  interests  allied  with  aviation, 
such  as  gasoh'ne,  oil.  railroads,  and  com¬ 
munities.  Eight  did  not  answer  this 
question,  and  133  reported  no  noticeable 
increase. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  its  survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  said:  “Plans 
are  forming  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500,000 
for  the  advertising  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  Aeronautical  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  offices  at  10  East  40th 
Street  (New  York  City),  which  com¬ 
prises  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  industry,  is  behind 
this.  .  .  .  Although  flying’s  present 
place  was  entirely  built  up  bv  the  news¬ 
papers  and  new'spaper  puhlicitv,  a  strong 
solicitation  from  magazine  interests  is 
expected.” 

The  survey  report  w’ent  on  to  analyze 
the  probable  advertising  developments 
for  the  immediate  future  thus : 

“First,  the  advertising  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  lines  over  regular  routes.  This 
is  already  here.  .  .  .  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  advertising  will  continue 
to  go  to  newspapers  and  will  develop  in  a 
larger  way.  .  .  . 

“Second,  largely  local,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  air  schools  and  aviation  fields 
w'here  flying  is  taught  and  experimental 
flights  are  made. 

“Third,  the  sale  of  stock  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  aircraft  companies.  Much  of 
this  is  already  appearing  and,  like  all  ad¬ 
vertising  of  that  kind,  it  is  showing 
evidences  of  the  need  for  careful 
w’atching.  .  •  . 

“Fourth,  from  communities  that  wish 
to  advertise  themselves  as  air  route  cen¬ 
ters  or  as  possible  sites  for  the  aircraft 
industry. 

“Fifth,  from  accessory  manufacturers. 
These  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds, 
manv  of  them  already  known  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business.” 

The  report  recommends  to  newspaper 
advertising  men  reference  to  air  com¬ 
merce  bulletins  issued  bv  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  aeronautics  trade  directory. 


“Business  and  industry  use  both 
methods  and  find  them  of  great  value. 
Paid  advertising  makes  it  easier  to  get 
free  publicity.  The  advertising  copy 
'used  in  putting  the  Model  A  Ford  be¬ 
fore  the  public  has  caused  Ford  stories 
almost  to  disappear.  A  publicity  man’s 
efforts  were  responsible  for  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  disappearance  from  car¬ 
toons  in  which  he  was  extensively  fea¬ 
tured  some  years  ago.  Why  could  not 
advertising  and  publicity  do  as  much 
for  the  medical  profession? 

“A  skilled  publicity  man  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  about  $3,600  a  year.  Full- 
page  advertisements  in  all  the  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  papers 
would  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  an 
issue,  depending  upon  what  section  of 
the  paper  the  ad  is  in.  An  advertising 
campaign  in  all  Chicago  daily  papers 
to  extend  over  a  year  with  releases 
twice  a  month  would  cost  a  total  of 
from  $40,000  to  $50,(X)0  for  a  quarter 
page.  In  the  beginning  full-page  ads 
might  be  used  and  later  half  or  quarter 
pages  would  suffice  with  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  cost. 

“Publicity  of  various  sorts  received 
by  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  during 
the  past  few  months  has  put  the  Society 
in  the  limelight.  The  public  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  wondering  what  we  will  do 
next. 

“Now  is  the  psychological  time 
for  our  members  to  determine  to  lead 
a  constructive  up-to-date  campaign  of 
education  of  the  profession,  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  especially  of  the  philanthropists 
in  the  economic  and  scientific  problems 
before  us  and  to  strengthen  our  position 
so  that  we  will  have  more  influence  in 
their  solution  and  return  the  profession 
to  its  former  enviable  position. 

“To  conduct  such  a  campaign  the 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
must  have  more  funds  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  ;  they  must  have  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  a  budget  two  or  three  times  as 
large  as  any  previous  budget  of  the 
society.  All  members  of  the  society 
must  consider  this  matte-  carefully.  It 
should  be  discussed  at  length,  at  all  of 
the  October  meetings  of  the  Branch  and 
.Affiliated  Societies.  The  Branch  So¬ 
cieties  should  instruct  their  councilors 
as  to  how  great  an  increase  in  dues 
should  be  made. 

“If  such  a  campaign  is  to  be  conducted 
efficiently  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  it.  If  you  believe  such 
a  campaign  is  advisable,  instruct  your 
councilors  to  vote  for  an  increase  in 
dues  great  enough  to  permit  your  trus¬ 
tees  to  carry  out  your  instructions.” 

PLANE  AIDS  ADVERTISER 

Daily’s  Ship  Took  Him  to  Conference 
With  Manufacturer 

The  Cleveland  Nezes  airplane,  recently 
christened  “Senator  Hanna,”  was  called 
upon  to  give  service  to  an  advertiser 
recently.  The  advertiser,  a  radio  mer¬ 
chant,  held  up  an  advertising  schedule 
because  he  could  not  get  shipment  of 
sets  from  the  factory  in  Cincinnati 
Long  distance  telephonic  communication 
brought  no  satisfactory  response. 

When  the  dealer  was  asked  why  he 
didn’t  go  to  Cincinnati  and  see  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  personally,  he  stated  that  he 
couldn’t  spare  the  time.  Then  the  News 
turned  over  its  plane  to  his  disposal,  got 
him  to  Cincinnati  in  two  hours,  where 
he  had  a  conference  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  soon  had  four  carloads  of  sets 
on  their  way  to  his  store.  The 
tising  schedule  was  immediately  released. 

The  plane  was  recently  christened  w 
honor  of  Senator  Mark  A.  Hanna, 
father  of  Dan  R.  Hanna,  Sr.,  who 
founded  the  paper.  The  name  was 
chosen  in  a  competition,  participated^  if 
by  30,0()0  readers,  a  prize  of  $100  going 
to  the  winner. 
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“SNOB”  COPY  ELEVATES  PUBUC  TASTE 

Its  Faults  Lie  Chiefly  in  Exaggerations  aoid  Ridiculous  Sallies  Away  from  Fact,  Professor  Rogers 

Tells  A.  N.  A. — Defends  ‘‘Society’*  Testimonials 


A  FEW  days  after  I  crashed  the  front 
pages  of  the  American  press  with  the 
“snob”  speech,  a  Boston  reporter  told  me, 

“If  the  Yellow  Bird  had  happened  to  hop 
off  for  Old  Orchard  that  day,  you  would 
have  found  yourself  back  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  page.”  This  probably  is  true,  but  I 
am  glad  the  thing  happened  as  it  did,  knows  that  for  the  majority  of  our 
for  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  say  some-  people  their  environment  was  ugly  and 
thing  that  I  still  think  worth  saying.  tasteless  and  uninspiring.  In  the  p;ist  2.S 
Incidentally  I  think  the  episode  showed  years,  more  particularly  in  the  past  10 
the  danger  of  relying  blindly  on  diction-  years,  the  determination  to  make  the  com- 
aries.  Every  dictionary  published  in 

America  was  hurled  figuratively  at  my 
head  by  purists  and  pedants  and  simple 
people  who  do  not  understand  that  a  dic¬ 
tionary  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
always  about  two  laps  behind  current 

speech.  The  dictionary  meaning  of 

“snob”  which  everybody  hurled  at  me 

was  the  old  Victorian  English  definition 
of  Thackeray.  In  other  words,  a  class¬ 
conscious  aristocrat’s  definition  of  what 
we  in  American  call  today  a  “climber.” 

No  one  in  his  senses  would  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  Thackeray  snob  with  all  its 
implications. 

My  definition  is  the  one  which  you 
will  find  normally  in  our  American 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books.  It  is 
the  definition  of  a  determined  lower- 
class  consciousness  as  applied  to  anyone 
who  possesses  and  exhibits  any  superior¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  word  thrown  by  the  un¬ 
differentiated  and  unimproved  American 
at  the  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  improve  himself  and  make  himself 
stand  out  from  the  crowd.  It  is  intended 
as  an  insult,  but  to  the  person  who  mat¬ 
ters  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  an 
honor. 

Curiously  enough,  a  month  before  I 
put  the  word  snob  back  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language,  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  had  taken  a  whirl  at  it  in  the  May 
15  issue  of  Adi'crtisinq  and  Selling. 

Under  the  title  “Sinclair  Lewis  Looks  at 
Advertising,”  he  wrote  an  extremely 
amusing  attack  on  what  might  be  called 
the  quality  advertising  in  the  quality 
magazines.  It  was  apparently  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  “quality”  that  made  Red  Lewis 
see  red.  He  particularly  objects  to 
three  kinds  of  advertising;  first,  the  tes¬ 
timonial  variety  in  which  people  either 
of  marked  accomplishment  or  of  known 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  of  good  breeding,  have  allovyed 
their  names  to  be  used  as  testimonials 
for  various  expensive  and  artistic  articles. 

Mr.  Lewis  objects  also  to  the  implied 
suggestions  that  common  people  would 
do  well  to  buy  such  articles  as  were 
bought  by  these  people  of  fame  and 
wealth.  And  he  objects  particularly,  for 
what  secret  complex  reason  I  do  not 
know',  to  advertisements  attempting  to 
make  people  a  little  more  fastidious  in 
their  personal  cleanliness,  appearance  and 
habits. 

However,  Lewis  nor  anyone  else  can 
deny  that  American  life  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful,  more  pleasurable,  more  healthy, 
and  more  generally  rewarding  for  the 
hard  work  of  making  a  living  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Look  at  the  average 
crowd  in  a  ru.sh  hour  subway  train.  A 
large  proportion  are  the  first  or  second 
generations  of  European  peasant  and  ar¬ 
tisan  stock.  I  f  they  were  living  in 
Europe,  they  would  be  working  harder 
and  with  less  reward.  Over  here,  they 
are  enjoying  a  luxury  that  no  class  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  wealthiest  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Their 
clothes  are  well  cut  and  well  made,  almost 
as  well  cut  and  well  made  as  theirs  with 
ten  times  their  income.  Their  health  is 
taken'  care  of,  more  than  that  of  any 
class  in  the  history  of  the  world,  their 
eves  and  teeth,  and  general  health.  Every 
thing  about  tbcm  is  supplied  by  mass 
production,  it  is  true,  but  by  a  mass 
production  which  can  command  brains, 
taste,  skill,  formerly  available  only  to  the 
wealthiest  individuals. 

-Anyone  who  has  read  at  all  deeply  into 
the  journalism  of  even  fifty  years  ago. 


the  advertisers  of  America,  I  mean  the 
firms  who  work  through  advertising, 
have  an  educational  opportunity  open  to 
no  other  group  of  people.  The  school 
and  the  church  seem  markedly  unable  to 
produce  certain  characteristics  necessary 
to  a  superior  people.  Their  influence. 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  fatal  to  the  ad-  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly  no  greater  than 
vertiser  is  the  assurnption  of  any  sort  that  of  massed  American  advertising.  In 
of  superiority  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  midst  of  the  mess  we  are  in  over  pro- 
the  advertisements.  I  remember  seeing  hibition,  it  has  been  said  again  and  again 
not  so  long  ago  a  dinner  table  laid  with  that  if  advertising  methods  had  been 
a  service  which  was  not  merely  beautiful  properly  used  to  persuade  the  people  of 
but  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  word  in  our  country  of  its  value,  prohibition 
correctness.  In  material  things  correct-  might  have  had  more  of  a  chance  for 
ness  means  the  most  suitable  application  success.  There  are  many  other  questions 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  since  it  means  in  which  the  advertisers  of  America  may 
after  all  what  one  might  call  design,  or  well  instruct,  and  persuade  their  public, 
beauty-engineering.  I  cannot  feel,  as  Mr.  If  it  is  true,  as  so  many  people  believe, 
Lewis  does,  that  it  is  altogether  a  bad  that  more  and  more  our  public  is  getting 
thing  for  the  American  public  to  want  its  notions  of  manners  and  conduct  and 
to  be  correct.  This  table  superbly  laid  morality  from  the  sensational  moving 
and  decorated  was  surrounded  by  four  picture  film  and  the  sensational  and  ele- 
people  who  in  the  photographs  looked  mentary  magazine,  I  know  of  no  power 
as  if  they  were  members  of  the  East  in  this  country  capable  of  offsetting  that 
Bronxville  Athletic  and  Chowder  Asso-  influence  except,  possibly,  the  power  of 
ciation,  in  hired  dress  suits,  with  their  national  advertising.  In  comparison  with 
“lady  friends.”  that  power,  the  teacher  and  the  preacher 

I  have  seen  a  photograph  advertising  are  weak  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
bathing  suits  and  beach  accessories  in-  disregarded. 

tended  for  Palm  Beach  and  places  of  Advertising  must  come  to  be  some- 
that  character,  in  which  the  photograph  thing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  goods 
obviously  exhibited  a  hasty  hit-or-miss  and  the  persuasion  to  buy.  It  has  already, 
collection  of  cash  girls  and  shipping  as  I  have  showed,  linked  up  merchan- 
clerks  thrust  into  the  suits  and  accessories  dising  with  the  desire,  universal  how- 
which  did  not  fit  them  and  which  they  ever  uninstructed,  for  beauty,  for  gootl 
certainly  did  not  fit.  Photography  is  a  ta.ste,  for  comfort  and  happiness  in  our 
dangerous  thing.  One  sees  beautiful  daily  lives.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
clothes  modelled  by  beautiful  women  that  advertising  can  go  further;  in  addi- 

whose  refinement  and  cultivation  are  tion  to  turning  out  an  American  public 

clearly  apparent :  one  sees  equally  beauti-  which  is  clean,  healthy  and  well  ap- 
ful  clothes  modelled  by  girls  whose  pointed,  and  superior  in  material  things, 
beauty  is  so  common  and  so  vulgar  that  it  can  turn  out  one  which  can  be 
the  effect  of  the  advertisement  is  spoiled,  persuaded  to  match  this  material  su- 
A  good  deal  of  the  copy  phrasing  re-  periority  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
rninds  one  of  the  old  movie  picture  cap-  superiority. 

tions  when  D.  W.  Griffith  was  at  his  The  business  that  emphasizes  its  own 

sentimental  and  sensational  height ;  this  selfi.sh  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 

affectation  of  extreme  literary  flavor  and  public  will  suffer.  The  distilling  and 
of  extremely  cultivated  and  sophisticated  brewing  interests  refused  to  play  ball 
conversation  is  often  pretty  ridiculous.  I  with  the  American  public  and  the  Ameri- 
am  reminded  of  an  old  conundrum —  can  public  destroyed  them.  The  drug 

“Why  is  the  air  in  the  country  so  pure?  and  food  interests  refused  to  play  ball 
“Because  the  farmers  keep  their  windows  with  the  American  public  and  the  public 
closed.”  One  might  ask  why  is  our  legislated  them  into  decency.  Already 

American  fiction  on  the  whole  so  good?  the  threat  is  heard  that  if  automobile 
Because  there  are  so  many  unsuccessful  manufacturers  continue  to  emphasize 
fiction  writers  doing  advertisements, —  speed  instead  of  safety  in  the  face  of  the 
the  qualities  which  kept  them  from  doing  growing  weekly  murder  list,  the  Ameri- 
good  fiction  are  precisely  the  qualities  can  public  will  take  away  from  them  the 
which  keep  them  doing  bad  advertising,  privilege  of  making  fast  motor  cars.  You 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  fad  niay  laugh,  but  there  was  a  time  when 

of  what  Lewis  calls  snob  advertising  the  distillers  laughed  in  the  same  way. 

will  necessarily  last  or  that  while  it  lasts  The  cigarette  industry  is  in  for  a  spank- 
it  is  doing  any  particular  harm.  What  'ug  for  its  advertising.  If  the  radio  in- 

i.s  more  important  is,  I  think,  that  adver-  dustry  continues  to  have  the  ears  of 

tising  has  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  American  people  offended  with  balder- 

is  getting  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  dash  as  they  are  offended  a  great  deal 

to  get  results  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  of  the  time,  the  American  public  will 
complex  and  artificial  and  extravagant  bring  them,  too,  to  their  senses, 
and  strange  and  queer  and  continental.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  sug- 
The  kind  of  advertising  which  in  only  gestion,  by  which  American  industry  can 
fourth  rate  imitation  of  French  psychol-  work  together  to  create  a  finer,  more 
ogy  and  French  technic  doesn’t  matter  beautiful,  more  intelligent,  and  more  dur- 
because  it  cannot  last.  What  American  able  civilization  than  we  now  possess.  It 
advertisers  must  do  is  to  create  more  is  the  claim  of  American  business  today 
than  exists  at  the  present;  an  American  that  its  motto  is  service.  Of  that  claim 
style  which  shall  be  beautiful  and  at-  a  great  many  of  us  are  reasonably  skep- 
tractive  and  persuasive,  but  which  will  tical.  The  advertisers  can  disprove  our 
not  be  merely  a  third-hand  copy  of  the  skepticism  only  by  refusing  further  to 
novelties  of  I-ondon  and  Paris.  emphasize  the  ephemeral,  the  exotic,  the 

What  I  have  been  saying  boils  down  queer,  and  quaint,  the  extravagant,  the 
to  this.  Unless  some  great  upset  occurs  un-American  and  the  harmful ;  they  must 
America  will  continue  to  be  materially  tighten  the  reins  a  lot  on  their  tempera- 
prosperous,  to  have  the  materials  for  mental  artists  and  copy  readers  and  try 
such  physical  and  material  well-being  as  for  something  more  constructive  and 
no  great  body  of  people  has  ever  known  sane  and  permanent.  There  is  no  end,  I 
before.  think,  to  the  possibilities  of  creating  a 

This  material  well-being  need  not  genuinely  fine  civilization  in  this  country, 
necessarily  mean  a  sordid  materialistic  out  of  one  which  only  seems  fine  on  the 
philosophy.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  made  surface.  I  believe  that  the  one  implies 
an  instrument  for  an  attitude  toward  the  other  and  that  the  one  will  open  the 
life,  more  intelligent  and  self-respecting,  door  to  the  other,  but  the  producers 
more  selective  than  that  which  now  behind  American  advertising  will  have 
obtains.  There  is  no  necessary  correla-  to  be  more  disinterested,  more  concerned 
tion  between  humility  and  virtue.  There  with  the  consumer’s  welfare  and  in  the 
is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  general  tone  of  our  civilization,  than  they 
self-assertion  and  decency.  If  this  is  so  are  at  present. 


By  PROF.  ROBERT  E.  ROGERS 

English  Department,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Follounng,  in  fart,  is  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Rogers  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  during  their  convention  at 
Swamfscott,  Mass.,  this  week. 


Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers 


nionest  of  household  objects  bright  and 
beautiful,  to  have  even  cheap  clothes  as 
well  designed  as  expensive  ones,  to  have 
luxury  articles,  the  automobile,  the  radio, 
the  victrola,  the  electric  ice-box,  as  com¬ 
mon  in  the  poorer  houses  as  in  the  mdre 
prosperous — the  determination  that  these 
shall  be  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  has 
marked  our  merchandising.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  we  all  live  in  today  is  not  only 
definitely  more  healthy  than  in  the  past, 
but  is  infinitely  more  cheerful  and  more 
i)eautiful.  The  American  taste  for  qual¬ 
ity,  for  smartness,  and  for  beauty,  has 
developed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lewis  is  right  in  one 
respect.  You  business  men  who  buy  the 
advertising  are  occasionally  made  fools 
of  by  the  people  who  furnish  the  adyer- 
tising  and  their  copy  writers  and  artists. 
A  good  deal  of  your  advertising  is  still 
vulgar ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  most  pre¬ 
tentious  is  rather  ridiculous ;  and  you  all 
too  often  tend  to  raise  a  laugh  where 
you  should  arouse  interest  and  respect. 
'The  vogue  for  out-of-the-wav  allusions, 
for  high-brow  quotations,  dasbes  of  for¬ 
eign  languages,  are  all  very  well  if  they 
are  done  right,  but  they  are  not  always 
done  right. 

The  funniest  advertisement  I  have  ever 
read  in  my  life  was  one  by  the  Goodyear 
Tire  people.  It  made  great  play  over  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  used  the  word 
Goodyear  in  his  plays.  But  the  clever 
young  man  who  dug  up  that  fact  did 
not  know,  and  the  executive  who  gave 
his  O.K.  could  not  have  known,  that  the 
word  Goodyear  in  Shakespeare's  tune 
was  simply  a  very  vulgar  term  for  syphil¬ 
is,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  fact  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

I  cannot  believe  with  Mr.  Lewis  that 
the  general  public  takes  too  seriou-ly  the 
fact  that  women  of  wealth  and  fashion 
are  willing  to  sell  their  names  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  So  far  from  causing 
snobbery,  this  practice  might  well  create 
a  wholesome  democracy,  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  whose  names  are 
in  the  rotogravure  section  are  after  all 
not  so  different  from  the  rest  of  us,  the 
Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady,  etc. 
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BULK  SALES  AND  PUBLICITY  A.B.C.  TOPICS 


Sixteenth  Convention  Ends  Week  of  Publishers*  Assemblies  in  Chicago — Inland  Press  Program  Features 
Supremacy  of  Newspaper  Advertising — Other  Meetings  Scheduled 


A  B.C.  week,  Oct.  21  to  25,  will  find 
editors,  publishers,  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  gathered  in 
Chicago  for  the  meetings  of  their  several 
organizations  to  discuss  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  entire  publishing  field.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  attendance  will  be 
drawn  by  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  to 
be  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  Thursday 
and  Friday,  Oct.  24  and  25. 

Director  William  A.  Thomson,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  Walter  P.  Burn,  and  the 
Chicago  manager,  H.  P.  Blakeslee,  have 
been  in  Chicago  for  the  past  week  plan¬ 
ning  the  exhibits  which  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  bureau  convention. 

The  Committee-in-Charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  hold  its  regular  meeting  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel  at  10  a.  m.  Oct.  23.  .\t 
12:30  p.  m.  the  meeting  will  be  adjourned 
for  the  luncheon  at  which  memtjers  of 
the  bureau  and  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  will  be  present.  Acceptances 
to  the  luncheon  are  now  in  excess  of 
400. 

E.  H.  Harris,  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  will  call  the 
gathering  to  order  and  present  William 
F.  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  turn  will  introduce  W.  E. 
Macfarlatie,  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  will  act  as  toast¬ 
master.  Mr.  Macfarlane  will  present 
P.  D.  Saylor,  president  of  Canada  Dry 
(linger  Ale,  Inc.,  who  will  tell  the 
somewhat  dramatic  story  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  success  of  Canada  Dry. 

Chairman  Macfarlane  will  also  preside 
at  the  convention  which  will  follow  the 
luncheon.  Director  Thomson  will  speak 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  after  which  there  will  be  a  general 
discussion  from  the  floor  on  the  theme, 
“Keeping  Newspapers  Supreme  as  the 
National  Advertising  Medium.” 

Sharing  interest  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
meeting  will  be  the  fall  gathering  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  AsscKiation  at  Ihe 
Morrison  Hotel,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  22  and  23,  and  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  joint  meeting  on  the  seccMid  day 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asm- 
ciation ;  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Stevens  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
24;  the  convention  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers  at  the  Blackstone  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Oct.  21  and  22, 
and  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  in  connection  with 
the  conference  of  major  industries;  the 
simultaneous  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors 
at  the  Blackstone ;  the  national  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Blackstone  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  the  Western  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  the  annual  meeting  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  of  the  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  at  the  Stevens. 

In  addition  to  these  groups,  the  newdy- 
organized  Egypt’s  Associated  Dailies,  an 
organization  of  daily  newspapers  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  paper  in  each  of  the  larger 
towns  of  that  portion  of  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  known  as  Egypt,  will  meet  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Inland  meeting.  Of 
interest  to  the  visiting  publishers,  editors 
and  advertising  men,  too,  will  be  the  talk 
of  Edward  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nnv  York  Swt,  before  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Council  at  noon 
Thursday,  Oct.  24. 

Although  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
by  members  of  the  A. B.C.  will  not  be 
limited  to  those  on  the  program,  three 
topics  of  great  general  interest  have 
been  suggested  by  members  and  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  on  the  program.  One  is  the 
question  of  the  publicity  rules  of  the 
A. B.C.  Considerable  sentiment  has 
arisen  since  the  last  convention  for  the 
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liberalizing  of  the  publicity  rules.  The 
argument  is  advanced  that  the  present 
restriction  of  the  use  of  one’s  own 
figures  from  the  bureau  reports  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  by  members  of 
figures  from  other  members’  reports  has 
unnecessarily  closed  the  door  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  important  information. 
Members  advocating  a  change  in  the 
publicity  rule  claim  that  while  the  in¬ 
formation  can  be  had  by  advertiser  and 
agency  members  of  the  bureau  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  data  is  often  missed,  and 
to  allow  its  use  in  advertisements,  cir¬ 
cular  letters,  etc.,  would  do  no  harm  if 
the  quotations  are  accurate.  Those  op¬ 
posing  the  proposed  change  say  that  the 
present  rules  eliminate  undesirable  con¬ 
troversies  in  print. 

.Another  question  listed  on  the  program 
is  that  of  bulk  sales.  Papers  bought  in 
quantity  by  one  person  and  distributed 
to  various  ultimate  recipients  are  now 
included  in  the  net  paid  column  as  bulk 
sales.  Many  members  believe  such  sales 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  underlying 
principle  of  net  paid  as  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  paper’s  circulation.  They 
say  that  the  ultimate  recipients  have 
never  expressed  any  desire  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  pay  no  money  for  it  and 
that  such  sales  are  therefore  more  akin 
to  free  circulation.  Those  who  would 
allow  the  inclusion  of  bulk  sales  as  net 
paid,  however,  argue  that  the  papers  are 
paid  for  and  that  they  therefore  can’t  be 
classified  as  unpaid. 

The  question  of  association  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  also  due  to  be  threshed  out  at 


the  .U.B.C.  meeting.  When  an  associa¬ 
tion  subscriltes  for  a  publication  for  its 
members,  pays  the  publisher  for  all  of 
the  subscriptions,  then  charges  the  cost 
pro  rata  to  its  members,  the  circulation 
is  recognized  by  the  bureau  as  paid  but 
is  segregated  and  designated  in  the  re¬ 
ports  as  association  subscriptions.  Some¬ 
times  the  members  of  an  association 
have  the  right  to  refuse  a  publication 
and  have  their  dues  reduced  accordingly, 
hut  more  often  they  have  no  choice. 
Some  members  of  the  A. B.C.  believe 
that  association  subscriptions,  at  least  in 
those  cases  where  the  subscriber  has  no 
choice  and  cannot  reduce  his  dues  by 
refusing  the  publication,  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  standards  by  which,  in  other 
cases,  a  subscription  is  judged  as  paid  or 
unpaid.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  people  who  have  paid  nothing  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily  are  credited  as  paid 
subscribers  to  a  publication,  whereas  a 
person  who  has  voluntarily  subscribed 
to  a  publication  and  has  paid  something 
for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  the 
amount  paid  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  advertised  price  of  the  publication, 
is  thrown  out  of  the  net  paid  column 
and  goes  into  the  column  of  unpaid  dis¬ 
tribution.  Those  favoring  the  change 
hold  that  this  latter  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  where  something  has  been  paid  by 
the  subscriber  is  more  truly  paid  for 
than  an  association  subscription  where 
the  member  has  not  expressed  a  desire 
for  the  publication  but  has  to  pay  for  it 
regardless,  in  his  dues. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  A.B.C.,  the 


only  social  feature  on  the  program,  will 
be  held  Friday  evening,  Oct.  25,  at  the 
Stevens  and  will  consist  of  entertainment 
only.  The  program  will  be  made  up  of 
personal  appearances  of  radio  stars  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
talent  from  the  principal  Chicago  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  A. B.C.  Iward  of  directors  will 
meet  Wednesday  evening  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  will  be  held  at  10  o’clock 
Thursday  morning.  Divisional  meetings 
will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon  and 
general  sessions  again  at  10  o’clock  Fri¬ 
day  morning. 

“Keeping  the  Newspapers  Supreme  as 
the  National  Advertising  Medium”  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  P.  1).  Saylor, 
president  of  the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Me 
Company,  will  speak  at  the  luncheon,  re¬ 
viewing  what  his  company  has  done  and 
what  it  e.xpects  to  do  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  W.  E.  Macfarlane  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Inlanders  will  l)e 
guests  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
the  joint  rnceting  which  follows.  The 
bureau  has  planned  a  series  of  exhibits 
dramatizing  points  that  make  news¬ 
paper  advertising  supreme  and  showing 
phases  of  the  bureau’s  work. 

The  Inland  program  for  Tuesday 
morning  follows :  Report  of  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  report  of  the  board 
of  directors :  “Postal  Matters,”  by  C.  A. 
French  of  the  Holland  (Mich.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  postal 
matters ;  “How  to  Get  More  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  F.  R.  Moses,  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Chronicle:  A. B.C.  committee  re¬ 
port  by  .\.  L.  Miller,  chairman.  Tattle 
Creek  (Mjch.)  Enquirer-Neivs :  Income 
tax  committee  report  by  Frederick  F. 
Murphy,  chairman,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
labor  and  production  committee  report 
by  F.  W.  Schauh,  chairman.  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Rei’icw.  The  Tuesday  lunchwn 
speaker  will  be  Floyd  A.  Allen,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Company. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  program  will 
open  with  a  talk  on  “Circulation  Rates 
and  Deadheads,”  by  C.  C.  Carroll,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Keokuk.  (la.) 
Daily  Gate  City.  The  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  program  follows; 

“Circulation  Problems,”  by  E.  K. 
Todd,  circulation  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Daily  \Repuhlic;  “Collections, 
Credits  and  Newspaper  Budgets,”  by 
R.  V.  DeBarry,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal;.  “Circulation  Promotion.”  by 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironioood  (Mich.) 
Globe;  “Freight  Rates,”  by  W.  J. 
Mathey,  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
N.  P.  A.,  New  York ;  “What  should 
Be  Expected  of  the  Special  Representa¬ 
tive,”  by  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  will 
open  with  a  report  of  the  cost  finding 
committee  by  C.  R.  Butler,  chairman, 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  morning  program  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  Advantages  of  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociations,”  by  John  S.  Parks,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaer  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  Fort  Smith 
(.\rk.)  Southu'est  Ameriean  Times- 
Record;  Advertising  promotion  com¬ 
mittee  report  by  A.  M.  Clapp,  Clinton 
(la.)  Herald;  report  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  by  E.  P.  Adler,  chairman 
Davenport  (la.)  Times;  “Newspaper 
Content,”  by  H.  E.  Rasmussen,  .dustin 
(Minn.)  Herald;  “Publishers,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Southern,  Jr.,  Didependence  (Mo.) 
E.vaminer;  “The  Co-ordination  of  the 
News  Department  with  the  Business 
Department,”  by  C.  F.  Eichenauer, 
Quiney  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig;  “Cash 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


A.  N.  A.  FOSTERS  NEW  SELF-CENSORSHIP 
OF  ADVERTISING  COPY 

Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Advertising  Space  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Forestall  Possible  Regulation  by 
Government 


SWAMPSCOTT.  Mass.,  Oct.  IG 
Formation  of  a  new'  censorship 
group  to  rid  national  advertising  of  in¬ 
sincere,  fraudulent  and  misleading  copy 
is  under  way  as  a  result  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Congress  by  Senator  Smoot  of  his 
bill  to  regulate  cigarette  advertising  by- 
placing  it  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  it  was  announced  at 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  here  this  week. 

The  movement  was  begun  quietly  in 
midsummer.  Retiring  President  Guy  C. 
Smith  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  stated 
in  his  annual  report  and  to  date  two 
organization  meetings  have  been  held.  It 
was  decided  that  no  new  association 
could  be  formed,  but  the  publishers,  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  advertising  should  form 
a  committee  of  24  members  to  act  as  an 
advisory  body  to  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau.  The  name,  “Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Advertising  Ethics  and  Practices” 
was  selected,  and  will  be  composed  of : 

Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
four  representatives ;  .\merican  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  .Agencies,  four ; 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  four;  Periodical  Publishers 
.\ssociation,  four;  National  Publishers 
Association,  two;  Associated  Business 
Papers,  one ;  Agricultural  Publishers 
Association,  one ;  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association,  one ;  Barron  ColHer  inter¬ 
ests,  one;  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  one;  Columbia  System,  one. 

A.  E.  Haase,  managing  director  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  w;as 
instructed  to  inform  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  and  companies  of  the  action  and 
request  that  appointments  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  made.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  first  meeting  will  be  held  and  a  defi- 
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nite  program  will  be  formulated. 

Commenting  on  the  necessity  for  such 
a  group.  President  Smith  said: 

"The  public  has  branded  jome  adver¬ 
tising  insincere  and  because  of  this  may 
grow  to  believe  that  all  advertising  is 
insincere.  The  situation  was  so  serious 
that  it  called  for  immediate  action,  and 
that  the  formation  of  this  committee  was 
decided  upon.”  The  committee  will  have 
two  objectives,  it  was  stated — to  discour¬ 
age  passage  of  the  Smoot  bill  and  to 
clean  up  advertising  from  within.  Those 
present  at  the  final  organization  meeting, 
held  Octolier  3,  were : 

Frank  A.  Arnold,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
Inc..  Representing  George  F.  McClel¬ 
land,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
National  Broadcasting  Company;  John 
Benson,  president,  American  Association 
of  .Advertising  Agencies;  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
vice-president.  Bristol  Myers  Company ; 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation ;  Alfred  C. 
Fuller,  president,  the  Fuller  Brush  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau ;  Joseph  W.  Gannon,  Nc%v 
York  Times;  Foster  Gilroy,  Nejv  York 
World;  Edward  L.  Greene,  general  man¬ 
ager,  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Inc. ;  A.  E.  Haase,  managing  director, 
.Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.;  D.  L.  Hedges,  business  manager. 
Good  Housekeeping ;  George  Lucas, 
executive  secretary.  National  Publishers 
Association ;  Stuart  Peabody,  advertising 
manager,  the  Borden  Sales  Company, 
Inc. :  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Rindfusz,  executive 
secretary.  Periodical  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Guy  T.  Smith,  president.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  and  man¬ 
ager  advertising  and  research,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby. 
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Combinations  of  Items  With  Total  Prices  Adjusted  to  Circulation  Will  Produce  Far  Better  Returns 

Than  Any  Single  Item  in  Similar  Space 

Neither  publishers  or  merchants  ex-  By  GUY  HUBBART  tisers,  those  who  use  medium  space  and 

Dcct  that  newspaoer  advertisniK  will  ... 


i  ’  pect  that  newspaper  advertising  will 
ever  be  reduced  to  a  strictly  scientific 
basis.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  means  of  selling  goods  would 
be  benefited  by  any  fixed  formula  of  use 
or  application.  For,  so  far  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  concerned,  curiosity  as  to  what 
will  be  advertised  in  the  Globe's  or 
Chronicle’s  pages  tomorrow  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  advertising  reading- 
interest.  Also,  so  long  as  people  continue 
to  supply  their  needs  as  they  now  do 
there  is  no  especial  necessity  for  reducing 
advertising  to  an  exact  science.  To  do 
so  would  take  the  flexibility  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  action,  and  necessitate  a  stand¬ 
ardized  kind  of  schedule  which  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  yesterday’s  and  today’s  featured 
offerings  as  filling  all  the  frames  in  a 
picture  gallery  with  the  same  picture 
would  have  on  interest  in  the  exhibit. 
Only  people  who  liked  that  picture  would 
visit  the  gallery. 

Xo  merchant  really  wants  the  same 
effect  every  day  from  a  given  amount  of 
space  or  a  schedule  of  insertions.  He 
wants  returns  and  in  proportion  to  cost 
but  returns  in  keeping  with  the  varying 
objectives  and  purposes  behind  each 
advertisement. 

On  the  other  hand,  publishers  and 
merchants  alike  are  interested  in  prin¬ 
ciples,  rules  or  methods  that  will  increase 
or  sustain  productiveness  of  space.  The 
publisher  is  interested  because  increased 
sales-power  adds  to  the  value  of  his 
paper;  the  merchant,  because  he  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  newspaper  space  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  daily  volume  and  for 
departmental  gains  and  expansion  of 
business. 

The  six  general  rules  outlined  here  are 
not  advertising  rules  but  circulation-mer¬ 
chandising  practices  or  methods.  .As 
such  they  are  of  equal  use  to  publisher 
and  merchant  for  they  apply  to  or  are 
based  on  an  element  of  advertising  which 
is  just  as  plain  to  the  user  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  space — applied  common  sense. 

Circulation  is  a  known  quantity,  nu¬ 
merically  at  least.  It  is  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  copies  published  every  day  and  rep¬ 
resenting  a  given  number  of  readers. 
These  readers  represent  a  given  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  within  the  paper’s 
zone  of  influence,  a  degree  of  coverage 
and  several  kinds  of  coverage. 

Only  the  Angel  Gabriel  knows  when  or 
in  what  quantities  a  twentieth,  a  tenth, 
eighth  or  a  fourth  of  a  paper’s  readers 
are  going  to  buy  this  or  that  item.  But 
careful  research  has  disclosed  in  many 
cities  and  stores  that  certain  practices 
always  result  in  enough  response  to  jus¬ 
tify  space,  items  and  method  of  present¬ 
ing  offerings. 

Here  are  the  six  best  general  practices 
for  making  circulation  work  at  full 
strength.  As  they  stand  these  practices 
naturally  do  not  apply  perfectly  to  the 
advertising  of  a  specific  store  as  run  in 
a  specific  paper  but  with  the  exception 
of  No.  4  they  are  applicable  without  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  advertising  of  any  store. 

Later  on  specific  store-and-paper  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  described  as  to  application 
and  effect  on  given  sizes  of  volume  and 
as  to  types  of  stores — popular,  better  and 
exclusive — as  well  as  to  specialized  sell¬ 
ings,  promotions  and  departmentized 
events. 

1.  Advertise  a  few  excellent  values 
each  day  rather  than  many  carelessly 
selected  ones.  (The  real  purpose  of  fea¬ 
tured  items  is  to  bring  people  into  the 
store.  A  few  will  do  it.) 

2.  Use  medium  sized  space  on  regular 
schedule  and  frequent  insertions  rather 
than  big  splurges  on  a  hit-and-miss 
schedule.  ( Habitual  readers  of  the 
store’s  advertising  buy  more  goods  than 
now-and-then  readers  and  look  regularly 
for  featured  values.) 

3.  Merchandise  each  advertisement  of 
over  three  columns  so  that  items  from 
at  least  six  different  stocks  are  repre¬ 


ARTICLE  VII 

SELECTION  TO  ILLUSTRATE  RELATIVE  PRODUC¬ 
TIVENESS  OF  THREE  COLUMNS  OF  SPACE 
RUN  AS  DESCRIBED  BELOW 


Factors : 

Whole-store  average  day . 

Returns  from  featured  items,  average  .... 
(Compare  each  set  of  direct  returns  with  $300.) 


Group  A 


1.  Spring  fabrics,  yd . 

..  $2.95 

2.  Flannel,  yd . 

2.95 

3.  Colored  prints,  yd . 

.29 

Price  total  for  A . 

..  $6.19- 

Group  B 

4.  Spring  coats . 

..  $16.75 

5.  Shoes . 

6. .50 

6.  Spring  dresses . 

..  19.75 

Price  total  for  B . 

..  $43.00. 

Group  C 

Gold  jewelry . 

..  $1..50 

Parasols . 

3.85 

Evening  hosiery . 

2.25 

Gloves . 

2.95 

Perfume . 

3.50 

Neckwear . 

2.95 

Scarfs . 

3.95 

Price  total  for  C . 

..  $20.95, 

Run  as  3-column  ad,  this  se¬ 
lection  drew  a  total  of  direct 

returns  amounting  to .  $400.00 

.tern  No.  ,1  alone  in  4  col¬ 
umns  drew  direct  returns  of  60.00 


Run  as  3-rolunin  ad,  this  se¬ 
lection  drew  direct  returns 

of . $480.00 

Item  4  run  alone  in  3  col¬ 
umns  drew  direct  returns  of  37.50 


This  group  combined  with 
A  and  B  in  a  single  6-col- 
umn  ad  drew  direct  returns 

of .  $900.00 

Notice  the  price  value  for  all 
three  groups  (A,  B,  C)...,  70.14 


ARGUMENT:  Any  single  item  ad  such  as  item  No.  1  in  four  columns 
ought  to  draw  half  the  direct  returns  of  average  whole-store  volume,  that  is 
$300  in  example. 


SURVEY  I.  Selections  A  and  B  tried  out  and  checked  ten  times  for  same 
store  invariably  heat  single-item  ad  of  any  item  in  group  A  on  less  space. 

SURVEY  II.  Selection  B  tried  out  ten  times  for  twenty  different  stores  of 
equal  size  invariably  beat  returns  on  double  the  spare  with  any  single 
items  (4,  5  or  6)  featured. 


The  three  selections  combined  in  six  columns  proved  Rule  No.  3  forty 
limes  for  different  stores  and  drew  three  times  the  average  direct  returns 
or  $900. 


RULE  NO.  4 

To  illustrate  Rule  No.  4  notice  the  price  total  of  all  three  groups,  $77.33, 
using  30,000  circulation,  or  a  basis  of  $2.60  price  sum  for  each  1,000  of  circu¬ 
lation.  This  is  best  ratio  for  six-column  ads  in  a  paper  of  30,000  circulation. 


sented  except,  of  course,  when  the  day 
calls  for  a  special  promotion.  (The  aver¬ 
age  customer  is  interested  in  supplying 
several  needs  on  each  trip  to  the  store.) 

4.  Base  total  sum  of  prices  in  each  ad 
on  the  numerical  circulation  of  each 
paper  used.  The  best  basis  is  $2.85  for 
each  1,000  of  circulation  of  papers  having 
30  to  120  thousand  circulation.  (Fixam- 
ple :  for  30,0(X)  circulation — multiply 
$2.85  by  30.  The  sum  is  $85.50,  a  good 
average  amount  of  prices  for  one  ad  ex¬ 
cept  for  big  days.) 

5.  If  twenty  items  are  represented  in 
space  distribute  price  ranges  about 
equally  between  low  levels,  medium 
levels  and  higher.  (Direct  returns  from 
space  depend  on  wide  appeal  to  all  de¬ 
grees  of  buying-power,  and  variety  of 
prices  produce  wide  appeal.) 

6.  Pick  only  good  values  for  _  repre¬ 
sentation  in  space,  values  that  give  the 
customer  good  money’s  worth  when  she 
responds  to  the  advertising.  (WTiat  a 
store’s  advertising  does  tomorrow  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  what  it  did  yesterday. 
Keep  a  continuous  chain  of  good  values 
before  the  public.) 

Elementary  as  these  rules  seem  not 
more  than  two  stores  out  of  ten — stores 
of  medium  size  like  $200  to  $2200  daily 
selling  capacity — pay  enough  attention  to 
them. 

If  closer  attention  were  paid  to 
these  r'ules,  advertising  cost  on  sales 
would  automatically  lower  itself  'andi 
much  dissatisfaction  with  results  would 
disappear,  not  in  a  day  or  week  per- 


tisers,  those  who  use  medium  space  and 
not  very  regular  insertions. 

An  example  is  shown  in  the  box  with 
suggestions  for  different  applications  and 
a  specific  e.xample  of  Rule  4. 

I'his  is  the  sex-enth  article  by  Mr. 
Hubbard.  The  next  article,  on  "sfaec  by 
tiu'  square  foot  to  demonstrate  circula¬ 
tion  action,"  xeill  afpear  nc.rt  zveek. 


A.N.P.A.  READY  FOR  FALL 
MEETING  AT  ASHEVILLE 


Golf  Tournament  Big  Entertainment 
Feature  —  Special  Tranaportation 
Arrangements  Made  —  Thurman 
Miller  Banquet  Speaker 


haps,  but  finally.  And  that  would  be 
soon  enough. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  costly 
practices,  so  far  as  space  goes,  is  putting 
one  item  at  one  price  in  fairly  large 
space  and  expecting  commensurate  re¬ 
sponse  from  small  populations. 

Rule  3  was  developed  from  test  selec¬ 
tions  for  several  hundred  stores  to  cure 
what  is  known  as  “We  had  good  response 
on  this  item  but  lost  all  the  profit  in 
advertising  cost,”  meaning  12  to  30  per 
cent  cost  on  sales.  By  applying  Rule  3 
to  special  small  and  medium  size  spaces, 
like  two,  three  and  four  columns,  this 
cost  has  been  brought  down  to  2  and  3 
per  cent. 

And  the  reduction  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  just  one  thing :  the  effect  on 
response  of  associated  or  allied  needs, 
presenting  a  variety  of  values  that  have 
the  effect  of  creating  in  the  customer’s 
mind  the  want  for  a  mattress  when  she 
goes  to  buy  blankets  or  for  gloves  to  fit 
a  costume  represented  in  the  selection. 

Results  from  one  example  would  mean 
little  or  nothing  but  when  the  practice 
has  been  proved  out  hundreds  of  times 
there  is  something  to  it.  And  this  rule 
has  been  proved  in  at  least  two  thousand 
instances  and  by  actual  comparison  of 
sales  for  a  given  day  against  the  one- 
item,  one-price  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  space. 

It  would  pay  solicitors  on  newspapers 
in  cities  of  30,  40  and  60,000  population 
to  study  this  rule  and  develop  special 
sets  of  items  to  suggest  to  small  adver¬ 


Special  arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  for  the  entertainment 
of  members  who  will  attend  the  fifth 
Fall  convention  of  the  association  at 
Kenilworth  Inn,  .Asheville,  N.  C.,  .Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov. 
11-13.  The  regular  fall  golf  tournament 
will  be  the  special  entertainment  feature 
with  the  men's  tournament  to  be  played 
Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  on  the 
Biltmore  F'orest  course,  and  the  ladies’ 
contest  will  Iw  run  off  in  the  aftenuM)n. 

Thurman  Miller,  ll’ilminf/ton  (O.) 
Neu's-Journed,  will  be  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  the  dinner  to  be  held 
Tuesday  evening.  J.  D.  Barnum,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-.S'tandard, 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

The  business  sessions  will  start  at  3 
p.  m.  each  day  and  continue  for  three 
hours.  Newsprint  prices,  labor,  freedom 
of  the  press,  anti  free  publicity  are 
among  the  foremost  topics  which  will 
come  up  for  discussion. 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  railroads  round  trip  tickets  will  be 
sold  to  A.N.P.A.  members  and  their 
families  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  as 
has  been  done  at  previous  meetings. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
special  pullman  cars  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville, 
Atlanta  and  other  principal  cities. 

A  special  bulletin  sent  out  this  week 
from  headquarters  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
contains  complete  train  schedules  from 
principal  points.  Delegates  are  advised 
in  the  bulletin  to  leave  the  train  at  Bilt¬ 
more  Station  instead  of  at  Asheville  as 
the  former  is  more  convenient  to  Kenil¬ 
worth  Inn. 

Officers  of  the  A.N.P.A.  are:  Edward 
H.  Butler,  Buffalo  flzvninq  Nezos,  pres¬ 
ident;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  vice-president ;  George  M.  Rogers. 
Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer,  secretary ;  and 
Howard  Davis,  Nezv  York  Herald  Trib- 
ime,  treasurer. 


SEEK  PRESS  OWNERSHIP 


Massachusetts  Committee  Calls  for 
Shareholders’  Names  in  Power  Inquiry 

.All  newspaper  publishing  companies  in 
Massachusetts  were  requested  to  send  a 
list  of  their  stockholders  and  holdings  to 
the  special  commission  created  by  the 
state  legislature  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
duct  and  control  of  public  utilities  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  request  went 
out  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire. 
Questionnaires  of  like  nature  will  be 
sent  out  to  all  power,  gas,  electric  and 
other  public  utility  holding  companies  in 
the  state. 


TO  EXPAND  PLANT 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  is 
planning  an  addition  to  its  present  plant 
on  Mason  street  and  has  purchased  the 
old  Adams  House  property.  The  hotel 
is  now  being  razed- 
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TN  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity  George  F.  Milton  was  recently 
presented  with  a  silver  loving  cup  by  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  presentation  to  the  editor  of 
the  Chattcuiooga  News  was  made  at  a 
large  public  celebration  held  at  the  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors’  Memorial  auditorium 
in  Chattanooga,  by  Adolph  Ochs  II, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  nephew  of  Adolph  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  A^ew  York  Times. 

Mr.  Milton  who  is  one  of  the  youngest 
newspaper  executives  in  the  South,  has 
not  only  contributed  to  the  civic  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  but 
he  has  added  in  no  small  way  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  political  life  of  the  country.  He 
has  always  stood  for  honesty  in  politics 
and  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  law 
enforcement. 

In  the  political  world  he  served  as 
publicity  director  for  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo’s  presidential  campaign  in  1923-24. 

From  a  patriotic  viewpoint,  Mr.  Milton 
gave  his  services  to  his  country  during 
the  World  War,  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Grorge  C.  Gatley,  in  1918- 
1919.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  later  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant.  He  is  also  known  for  his 
many  articles  published  in  leading  maga¬ 
zines,  dealing  with  political  and  economic 
questions.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
Outlook,  New  Republic,  World’s  Work, 
Independent,  Forum,  Nation,  Common¬ 
weal,  Century,  and  others. 

One  of  his  latest  accomplishments  has 
been  the  completion  of  a  biography  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  publishers  and  the 
€X)mpleted  work  will  be  off  the  press  the 
early  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Milton  became  connected  with  the 
Chattanooga  News  as  managing  editor 
following  the  World  War,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Hon.  George  F. 
Milton,  Sr.,  he  became  president  and 
editor  which  position  he  has  filled  since 
1924.  Being  the  son  of  one  of  the  south’s 
leading  publishers  Mr.  Milton  was 
brought  up  in  what  might  be  termed  a 
newspaper  atmosphere. 

He  was  born  in  Chattanooga  on  Nov. 
19,  1894  and  received  his  university  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
University  of  Virginia.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alice  Warner,  also  of  Chattanooga 
in  1920.  He  is  a  member  of  Kappa 
Sigma :  the  Episcopal"  Church ;  Masonic 
Order  and  is  a  Democrat  politically. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  efforts 
the  power  interests  may  have  had  in  mind 
to  control  American  newspapers  for 
special  or  selfish  interests,  have  been 
sharply  checked  and  properly  rebuked 
within  the  past  few  months.”  This  was 
Mr.  Milton’s  opening  declaration  to  a 
query  on  the  subject.  “I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  will  be  renewed,”  he  added, 
“at  least  in  their  present  guise.” 

“It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  general 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  power  prob¬ 
lem  is  any  too  intelligent  at  this  time, 
but  this  probably  grows  out  of  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  making  this  extremely 
important  topic  interesting  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.” 

Here  was  a  theme  which  provoked  ex¬ 
pansion.  Mr.  Milton  said  that  it  had 
always  Iiecn  a  pet  hobby  of  his  that 
“one  of  the  great  duties  of  modern  news¬ 
papers  is  to  take  just  such  problems  as 
these,  matters  of  grave  importance  and 
affecting  the  family  budget  of  nearly 
every  householder  as  well  as  nearly  every 
business,  and  to  make  them  so  interesting 
to  the  average  reader  that  he  will  be 
supplied  with  the  relevant  background, 
and  will  be  able  intelligently  to  integrate 
developments  day  by  day  to  this  back- 
grotind.  ‘Make  the  important  interest¬ 
ing  !’  'This  would  be  a  good  motto  to  he 
posted  in  every  newspaper  editorial  room. 
Too  often  we  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  do  just  the  reverse — We 
try  to  make  the  interesting  seem  import¬ 
ant  regardless  of  whether  it  be  inher- 


viction  that  wherever  a  newspaper  is 
“vigorous,  intelligent,  alert  to  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  honest  in  its  interpretation 
to  its  public  of  the  local  as  well  as  the 
general  problems  of  the  day,  that  news¬ 
paper  has  a  right  to  exist  and  prosper. 
I  believe  it  will  do  so,  whether  it  be  an 
element  of  the  chain  or  owned  in  the 
community  of  its  publication.” 

Commenting  on  the  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  Mr.  Milton  said,  “They  seem  to  be 
chaotic  in  all  lines.  Newspapers  among 
the  rest.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  some 
signs  of  a  reaction  to  these  tendencies 
of  mass  production  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  believe  that  America  is 
willing  to  have  a  fordized  mind.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tide  of  conformity  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn.  The  young  people  of 
America  seem  to  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  live  as  well  as  in  knowing 
how  to  make  a  living. 

“Somewhat  in  this  same  connection, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  trend  of 
American  newspapers  is  slightly  away 
from  features  and  back  to  news.  I  believe 
that  the  percentage  of  total  reading  con¬ 
tent  which  great  papers  are  devoting  to 
features  is  dropping,  and  that  devoted 
to  news  is  going  up.  There  could  not 
be  a  healthier  trend  in  journalism  than 
this.  For  with  the  increased  space  given 
to  news,  there  must  be  given  more  and 
more  attention  to  its  intelligent  presenta¬ 
tion. 

“The  intellectual  level  of  writers  of 
news  and  editorials  has,  I  think,  been 
steadily  increasing  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  the  American 
press  is  more  and  more  interested,  not 
only  in  telling  the  facts,  but  also  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  truth  behind  the  facts. 

In  almost  any  walk  of  life  a  person 
must  have  three  characteristics  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  says  George  F.  Milton.  These 
qualities  are  character,  intelligence,  and 
energy.  He  believes  that  these  factors 
are  especially  essential  if  one  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 
Opportunities  for  young  people  in  the 
newspaper  field  are  quite  as  present  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  in  earlier  years  of 
American  newspaperdom. 


DOCTOR  SCORES  ETHICS 


Urges  Publicity  as  Aid  to  Professional 
Duty 

Blaming  “fear  of  one  another”  and  the 
doctors’  “antiquated  ethical  idea  that 
printer’s  ink  is  unprofessional  and  that 
publicity  is  braggadocio,”  Dr.  J.  E. 
Dilby  of  Brownwood,  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Medical  Association,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  biting  attack  upon  the  policies  of 
Texas  doctors  before  the  South  Texas 
Medical  Association  in  convention  at 
Houston  recently. 

“May  a  just  and  merciful  God  either 
make  us  ignorant  of  our  neglected  duty 
or  else  give  us  moral  energy  to  about 
face  on  our  antiquated,  silent,  life- 
sacrificing,  pseudo-ethical  foolishness,” 
Dr.  Dilby  said. 

“The  same  thing  that  has  buried  our 
profession  in  historical  obscurity  is  keep¬ 
ing  medical  progress  out  of  modem 
literature.  It  is  our  fear  of  one  another, 
our  tongue-tied  policy,  false  modesty  and 
our  inherited  antiquated  ethical  idea  that 
printer’s  ink  is  unprofessional  and  that 
publicity  is  braggadocio.” 

Dr.  Dilby  urged  that  doctors  make 
speeches,  write  articles  and  broadcast 
over  the  radio  to  spread  the  advantages 
of  early  diagnosis  and  the  value  of 
physical  examinations. 


GEORGE  F.  MILTON 
Editor,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News 
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cntly  important  or  is  inherently  as  trivial  paper  reading  public  to  be  attracted  into 
as  a  puff  of  wind.  reading  it,  and  thereby  to  become  in- 

“To  my  mind  the  newspaper  is  the  formed  therein  of  the  great  problems  of 
greatest  single  educative  agency  in  ex-  citizenship  in  a  workaday  world.  In 
istence  in  the  western  world.  Consciously  other  words,  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  of 
and  unconsciously  it  affects  the  thoughts  importance  with  clear,  attractive  writing — 
of  more  people  than  do  the  schools,  or  and  to  prescribe  it  in  homeopathic  doses.” 
even  the  movies.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Milton  empha- 

“The  fact  that  this  is  so  places  upon  sized  that  he  didn’t  point  to  his  own 
us  editors,  it  seems  to  me,  a  certain  pub-  paper  as  a  “particularly  outstanding  ex- 
lic  duty  and  obligation,  the  duty  to  do  ample  of  the  doctrine  I  have  outlined, 
more  than  merely  to  entertain  or  amuse.  So  often  an  editor  must  fall  back  on 
It  is  our  duty  to  give  the  public  some  King  Charles  II  pithy  epigram,  ‘Don’t  do 
inkling  of  the  important  developments  of  as  I  do  but  do  as  I  say.’  ” 
the  world  about  us,  and  right  here  comes  “What  do  you  think  about  chain  news- 
the  rub.  papers?”  Mr.  Milton  was  asked. 

“For  the  public  mind  is  unpredictable.  “They  do  not  particularly  alarm  me. 
A  Russian  proverb  declares  that,  ‘a  dark  It  seems  to  me  that  our  experience  in 
forest  is  another  man’s  heart.’  It  might  the  past  thirtv  years  has  shown  very 
with  equal  force  be  extended  to  include  well  that  chain  newspapers  and  home- 
another  man’s  mind.  One  thing  alone  is  owned  newspapers  can  both  operate  suc- 
certain.  A  man  reads  that  which  inter-  cessfully  side  by  side.  Undoubtedly 
ests  him.  not  that  which  should  interest  chains  can  grow  so  large  that  they  will 
him,  and  too  often  the  important  is  dull,  have  within  them  the  seeds  of  inefficiency 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  lead.  which  will  check  their  future  growth. 

“That  is  whv  I  say  that  it  seems  to  be  The  law  of  compensation  exists,  I  be- 
so  necessary  that  intelligent  care  should  lieve,  in  newspaper  circles  quite  assured- 
be  put  to  the  job  of  making  the  impor-  ly  as  in  other  phases  of  life.” 
tant  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  news-  Mr.  Milton  expressed  the  further  con- 


PLAN  NEW  CLEBURNE  DAILY 

The  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Free  Press, 
semi-weekly,  is  to  be  made  a  morning 
daily  as  soon  as  new  press  equipment  is 
received,  George  W.  Bowman  and  asso¬ 
ciates  have  announced.  Bowman  was 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Cleburne 
Times  before  its  consolidation  with  the 
Cleburne  Morning  Review  a  year  ago. 
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T^he  milline  cost  of  advertising  to 
$5,000-and-up  a  year  families  is  lower  in  The 
New  York  Times  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 


Viimber  ul  tdmilie:> 
Ij.uOO  d  year  and  up 
III  Met rupulilHii  Oiatrlel 
ii'.irlieil  li.v  Tlic  'riine!i 
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WEEKDAYS  142,883  55% 

SUNDAYS  166,536  63.5% 


The  milline  cost  of  reaching  $5,000-a- 
year-and-up  families  in  the  New  York 
market  through  The  New  York  Times; 


WEEKDAYS- 

$6.30 


SUNDAYS- 

$7.21 


Total  net  paid  sale  ot  The  New  York  Times  averages  over 

425,000  weekdays^  over  725,000  Sundays. 

Hftu  fork 


court. 


STIMSON  DENIAL  OF  LAWRENCE  “HUNCH” 
ON  NAVAL  PARLEY  SURPRISES  CAPITAL 

Some  Resentment  Among  Corps  at  Cabinet  Officer’s  Vehement 
Protest  Against  Interpretation  of  Hoover- 
MacDonald  Statement 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sc.  Publisher 

ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14. — A  then  it  was  in  many  quarters.  The  im- 
y  public  denunciation  by  Secretary  of  pression,  in  fact,  was  rather  widespread. 
State  Stimson  of  an  interpretive  report  “There  is  a  suggestion  about  the  whole 
of  the  Hoover-MacDonald  parley  writ-  procedure  that  Lawrence  does  not  happen 
ten  by  David  Lawrence,  Consolidated  to  be  one  of  the  fairhaired  boys.  He 
Press  Association  head,  furnished  Wash-  spoke,  so  to  speak,  out  of  turn, 
ington’s  corps  of  correspondents  with  “And  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Secre- 
food  for  thought  over  the  last  week-end.  tary’s  action  will  be  interpreted  by  many 
The  article  in  question  was  one  in  as  being  in  pursuance  of  a  tendency 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  interpreted  the  joint  heretofore  shown  by  the  new  administra- 
statement  issued  by  President  Hoover  tion  to  strike  viciously  at  those  of  the 
and  Premier  MacDonald  at  the  close  of  newspaper  fraternity  who  do  not  play 
their  meeting  to  mean  that  the  United  ball. 

States  and  Great  Britain  had  in  effect  “There  was  a  rather  general  apprehen- 
reached  an  agreement  to  pool  their  navies  sion  among  newspapermen  when  Mr. 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace.  _  Hoover  took  office  that  they  were  in  for 

This  denunciation,  said  by  William  P.  a  hot  time  if  they  wrote  critical  stories. 
Flythe,  Universal  Service  correspondent,  And  there  were  some  incidents  of  the 
to  be  “one  of  the  most  vehement  state-  campaign — the  bitter  heat  of  it — to  jus- 
ments  ever  to  emanate  from  the  depart-  tify  their  feeling. 

ment  in  the  denunciation  of  a  published  “But  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Hoover 
story,”  is  believed  also  to  be  the  first  himself,  none  of  the  two  or  three  un¬ 
time  a  cabinet  officer  has  issued  a  denial  pleasant  incidents  that  has  happened  since 
of  a  story  in  which  the  reporter  was  he  took  office  can  be  traced  to  him.  In- 
mentioned  by  name,  at  least  since  the  stead,  it  has  been  someone  of  those 
World  War.  _  around  him  who  was  responsible  in  each 

In  an  answer  to  the  Stimson  denuncia-  instance, 
tion,  Mr.  Lawrence  issued  the  following  “Mr.  Hoover  himself,  has  picked  his 
statement :  “I  am  gratified  that  .Secretary  favorites  among  the  fraternity  and 
Stimson  has  cleared  up  the  use  of  the  granted  them  favors.  But  they  were  his 
phrase  ‘maintaining  the  peace  of  the  favorites  before  he  was  elected  President, 

world’  as  meaning  the  application  of  and,  besides,  the  business  of  whom  he 

moral  and  not  physical  force  which  was  makes  his  favorites  is  his  own.  And 
the  basis  of  misconceptions  particularly  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  been  very  consid- 
since  the  phrase  was  embodied  in  an  an-  erate  of  those  assigned  to  cover  him. 
nouncement  of  an  agreement  on  the  His  attitude  about  what  is  the  public’s 
equality  of  naval  strength  as  between  business  and  what  is  his  own  has  made 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.”  their  lot  an  unhappv  one. 

A  great  many  correspondents  are  of  “But,  of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
the  opinion  that  the  Lawrence  story  was  with  the  feeling  of  some  of  his  subordi- 
a  well  taken,  though  bold  piece  of  inter-  nates  that  all  bad  bovs.  as  they  are 
pretive  news  writing,  and  resent  the  fact  known,  should  be  punished.  There  is 
that  since  so  many  held  that  same  view  the  suggestion  that  this  is  what  Secre- 
that  the  Consolidated  head  .should  be  tary  Stimson  intended  to  do.  The  Sec- 
singled  out  for  a  public  scourging.  retary  of  State  must  not  know  that  the 

Carlisle  Rargeron,  conductor  of  the  war  is  over.  Well,  it  is.” 

“Listening  Post’’  column  in  the  IVash-  The  Secretary  of  State’s  statement 

iiif/ton  Post,  had  the  following  to  say  on  follows; 

the  matter :  “In  reading  comments  upon  the  prime 

^  “The  question  arises  as  to  just  why  minister’s  visit  and  the  joint  statement 
Secretary  Stimson  saw  fit  yesterday  to  which  was  issued  on  his  departure  I  have 
single  out  one  particular  newspaper  man  noticed  a  statement  which  so  completely 
in  denying  the  suggestion  or  impression  misconceives  and  misrepresents  the  ac- 
that  President  Hoover  and  Premier  tual  facts  and  the  spirit  of  our  confer- 
MacDonald  had  entered  into  an  alliance  ence  that  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without 
to  enforce  the  peace.  correction. 

“Of  course,  the  Secretary  had  a  state-  “Mr.  David  Lawrence  says  that  ‘Great 
ment  coming  to  him  on  the  matter.  It  Britain  and  the  Ignited  States  have  in 
was  most  important,  in  fact,  that  he,  or  effect  agreed  to  pool  their  navies  to  main- 
some  one  else  in  authority,  and  he  was  tain  the  peace  of  the  world.’  During  the 
the  better  fitted,  make  a  declaration  to  whole  of  our  conversations  there  was  not 
clear  up  any  misapprehension  that  might  a  syllable  of  such  a  suggestion.  The 
exist  in  foreign  countries,  or,  for  that  tenor  of  the  conversations  was  exactly 
matter,  in  the  United  States.  the  reverse,  and  T  believe  that  the  joint 

“The  quarrel  is  not  with  his  issuance  statement  makes  that  perfectly  clear, 
of  the  statement.  The  question  is  why  The  understanding  which  we  aimed  at 
did  he  single  out  one  man  by  name — and  was  a  moral  understanding.  The  influ- 
in  such  a  formal  way  that  his  name  ence  which  we  are  seeking  to  exert  is  a 
would  have  to  be  used — to  make  the  moral  and  not  a  militarv  one. 
goat  ?  “The  basis  of  our  discussions  was  the 

“Because  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  have  Kellogg-Briand  pact  of  peace  which  aims 
a  monopoly  on  the  view  that  the  joint  at  outlawing  war  and  all  forcible  means 
statement  implied  an  alliance  between  the  of  compulsion  of  nations  and  which  re- 
two  countries.  The  joint  statement  was  lies  wholly  upon  the  public  opinion  of 
not  so  interpreted  by  this  reporter,  but  the  world  as  its  sole  sanction. 


THE  {CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Charlotte^  North  Carolina 

Leads  in  circulation  all  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sundays. 

The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 


CROOK  FOUND  SOCIETY 
PAGE  USEFUL 

Anew  use  was  found  re¬ 
cently  for  society  page  news 
— it  served  as  a  guide  to  John 
Melenoski,  accused  of  burglaries 
in  Scranton  and  Dunmore.  After 
being  arrested  as  a  suspect  in  more 
than  lot)  robberies  Melenoski  told 
police  he  gained  the  “tips”  for 
his  jobs  through  the  personal 
columns  in  the  daily  press.  He 
said  he  would  find  out  who  was 
leaving  home,  and  would  then 
check  up  by  phoning  the  homes. 
Getting  no  replies  he  would  be 
satisfied  the  people  had  left  town. 

The  scheme  worked  for  2 
months  but  this  week  a  couple 
returned  home  suddenly  and 
Melenoski  was  found  in  the  house. 
He  has  heen  held  u.nder  bail  for 


“This  breathes  throughout  the  entire 
joint  statement  made  from  the  beginning 
where  we  say  that  we  discussed  some  of 
the  ‘means  by  which  the  moral  force  of 
our  countries  can  be  exerted  for  peace’ 
down  to  til"  final  sentence  where  we  said 
that  we  were  endeavoring  to  take  steps 
which  would  be  a  contribution  towards 
efforts  for  peace  ’not  by  military  organ¬ 
ization  but  by  peaceful  means  rooted  in 
public  opinion  and  enforced  by  a  sense 
of  justice  in  the  civilized  world.’ 

“Xothing  could  have  been  fu'ther 
away  from  the  truth  than  to  suspect  that 
we  contemplated  any  pooling  of  our 
navies.  Xo  such  idea  was  even  broached 
or  discussed.” 


HN  ANCIAL  ADVERTISERS 
TO  MEET  OCT.  30 

Movie*,  Talkie*  and  Radio  to  be  Di*- 
cu**ed  a*  AdvertUing  Medium* — 
Theme  of  Convention  to  Be 
Model  Organisation 

More  than  1,000  members  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Advertisers  Association  will  con¬ 
vene  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  2 
for  the  annual  meeting.  Charles  H.  Wet- 
terau,  of  the  American  National  Bank, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  president  of  the 
Association,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  opening  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  a  fanciful  financial 
institution  whose  methods  of  business 
building  will  constitute  the  theme  of  the 
convention.  This  subject  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  Gaylord  S.  Morse,  chairman 
of  the  session,  and  enlarged  upon  by 
Fred  Ellsworth,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Daniel  Lipsky,  of  New  York. 

Jason  Westerfield,  publicity  director  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  will  tell  how  the 
stock  exchange  utilizes  motion  pictures. 
“How  to  Shape  Up  a  Radio  Program” 
will  be  discussed  by  A.  E.  Bryson,  of 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co..  Chicago,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  broadcast  over  38  stations. 
H.  R.  Menefee,  of  the  Fox-Case  Corpo¬ 
ration,  will  discuss  the  talking  moving 
picture  as  an  advertising  medium. 

.\  banquet  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day.  while  the  third  day 
will  be  given  over  to  committee  reports 
and  election  of  officers.  Many  depart¬ 
mental  sessions  are  also  planned  for  the 
meeting. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press 
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CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANOBLES  DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 


Again  The  Press  demonstrates  its  supremacy  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Area!  In  the  largest  newspaper  ever  issued  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (164  pages).  The  Press  on  Sunday,  Sept.  29 
published  91,577  lines  of  display  Radio  advertising 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  Pittsburgh's  1929 
Radio  show,  exceeding  its  own  1928  record  by 
45,279  lines!  . . 


l^atest  available  reports  indicate  that  this  is  the 
second  largest  volume  of  radio  advertising 
ever  published  in  one  issue,  daily  or  Sunday, 
of  any  metropolitan  newspaper.  •  « 


91,577  lines  of  display  radio  advertising 
.  .  .  placed  by  radio  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  in  one 
issue  of  the  dominant  newspaper 
...  is  the  radio  world’s  confir¬ 
mation  that  Pittsburgh  is  an 
unusually  responsive  radio 
market  ...  and  that  The 
Press  is  an  unusually 
productive  advertis¬ 
ing  medium! 
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HASTINGS  DEFENDS  HIS  PUBLICITY  CLASS 
IN  DISSERTATION  TO  STUDENTS 


Head  of  Columbia  Course  Which  Aims  to  Teach  “Utilization” 
of  the  Press  Says  Choice  of  That  Word  Was  Unfortunate — 
Wants  Students  to  Go  After  Big  Money 


George  a,  Hastings,  director  of 

the  Columbia  University  course  “So¬ 
cial  Economy  el  15 — The  Organization  of 
Public  Opinion,”  told  his  class  Oct.  11 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  “hasn’t  a  leg 
to  stand  on”  to  support  its  editorial 
criticism  of  the  course  in  the  Oct.  5  issue. 
He  declared  that  the  editorial  was  “a 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  facts." 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  about  it,” 
he  said.  “Edit(»  &  Publisher  does  not 
want  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  course.  I  have  sent  the  editor  an 
outline  of  the  aims  of  the  course,  several 
news  releases  and  several  personal  letters, 
but  they  have  been  ignored.” 

Mr.  Hastings  read  to  the  class  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  his  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Oct.  5  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
the  editor’s  note  subjoined  to  the  letter. 
Then  he  read,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  a 
clipping  of  the  editorial,  which  was  titled 
“To  President  Butler”  and  which  urged 
the  abolition  of  the  course,  declaring  ^t 
“the  propaganda  stunt  has  become  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  responsible  journalism 
and  our  objection  is  to  the  fact  that  Col¬ 
umbia’s  course  tends  to  lend  to  the  trade 
an  appearance  of  legitimacy  and  dignity.” 

“I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,”  Mr. 
Hastings  said,  “that  Editor  &  Publisher 
bases  its  objection  on  three  points.  First, 
the  editor  believes  that  free  publicity 
steals  away  revenue  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  That  is  unsound,  because 
most  enterprises,  especially  those  outside 
the  welfare  field,  must  advertise  whether 
they  get  free  publicity  or  not.  Now 
since  when  do  the  newspapers  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  develop  public  opin¬ 
ion? 

“I  do  not  think  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  the  opinion  of 
the  newspapers  generally.  Many  of  them 
find  much  real  news  in  publicity  material. 

“If  this  course  were  discontinued,  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  suggests,  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  widest  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  I  believe  it  would 
attract  national  attention,  since  the  basic 
right  of  the  freedom  of  speech  is  in¬ 
volved. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  simply  does  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  course  is  a 
scientific  and  honest  approach  to  the 
problems  of  publicity. 

“They  have  me  caught  on  one  point, 
though.  The  university  bulletin  says  that 
the  course  teaches  the  ‘technique  of  util¬ 
ization  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio, 
public  addresses,  and  other  media.’  The 
use  of  the  word  ‘utilization’  is  unfortun¬ 
ate.  It  carries  a  bad  connotation.  An¬ 
other  word  should  have  been  used.” 

A  student  asked  Mr.  Hastings  why  the 
course  had  not  been  placed  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  school  of  journalism  at 
the  Iiniversity.  “That’s  what  I’m  trying 
to  find  out,”  he  replied. 


Mr.  Hastings  quoted  the  following 
distinction  between  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ;  “News  is  that  which  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  to  have  brought  to  their 
attention,  while  advertising  is  that  which 
the  advertiser  himself  must  pay  to  get 
to  the  people’s  attention.” 

The  definition  was  taken  from  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Publicity — Some  of  the  Things 
It  Is  and  Is  Not,”  by  Ivy  Lee,  publicity 
agent  for  the  Rockefeller  interests,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  pamphlet  is  one  of  the 
assigned  readings  in  the  course. 

Mr.  Hastings  warned  the  class  that 
the  publicity  agent  must  avoid  getting  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  own  importance. 

“We  as  publicity  people,”  he  said, 
“take  ourselves  too  seriously.  If  we 
should  suddenly  deprive  the  world  of  our 
services  it  would  probably  go  on  just 
the  same.” 

He  urged  his  students  not  to  be  con¬ 
tent  in  a  press  agent’s  job. 

“Don’t,  for  heaven’s  sake,  be  mere 
press  agents  at  $35  a  week,”  he  said. 
“The  woods  are  full  of  them.  We  need 
competent  public  relations  counsellors.” 

During  the  discussion  period  a  student, 
a  middle-aged  man,  told  of  an  experience 
of  his  own  where  a  small-town  editor 
had  returned  to  him  a  Red  Cross  pub¬ 
licity  release  with  a  note  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  paper  were  open  to 
such  material. 

“Well,  many  of  these  country  editors 
are  backward  and  reactionary,”  Mr. 
Hastings  said. 

In  the  letter  in  the  Oct.  5  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Hastings  said 
that  Editor  &  Publisher’s  “fulmina- 
tions”  against  his  course  “have  attracted 
students  both  this  year  and  last.”  There 
are  now  fourteen  students  in  the  course. 
All  are  adults,  nine  being  men  and  five 
women. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  course 
is  somewhat  informal.  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  is  sleek,  well-groomed  and  im¬ 
peccably  attired. 


Mr.  Hastings’  remarks,  if  correctly  re¬ 
ported,  confirm  our  view  that  the  business 
of  his  class  is  not  so  much  “social”  as 
“commercial.”  If  this  were  not  true,  the 
gentleman  would  not  be  so  keen  to  defend 
commercial  space-grafting.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  published  the  official  out¬ 
line  of  the  Columbia  course,  but  has  not 
been  convinced  by  Mr.  Hastings’  interpre¬ 
tations  of  it.  This  journal  not  only  be¬ 
lieves,  but  knows,  that  press  agentry  is 
being  constantly  used  to  substitute  for 
paid  advertising.  Mr.  Hastings’  ugly 
characterization  of  press  agents  is  his 
own,  not  ours.  We  knew,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  is  himself  a  press 
agent  and  that  Ivy  I..ee’s  philosophy  is  a 
required  reading  in  the  Columbia  course, 
but  our  objections  were  not  on  personal 


NEWSPAPER  PROFITS 


depend  on  effieient 
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We  furnish  it. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Neu>$paper  Repretentatives 
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grounds,  but  rather  to  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  a  great  university  has  recognized 
and  proposes  to  veneer  as  legitimate  the 
propaganda  business,  dangers  of  which 
are  obvious  to  those  who  will  see  th^. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  principal  objection, 
as  stated  in  these  columns  hundreds  of 
times,  is  that  newspaper  readers  expect, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  disinterested 
and  strictly  honest  reporting  in  news 
columns,  not  the  writing  of  persons  paid 
by  outside  interests  to  gain  public  opinion 
for  or  against  individuals  or  causes.  The 
organized  or  contrived  “news”  events  of 
press  agents  are  fakes  on  the  public. 

No  newspaper,  certainly  not  Editor  & 
Publisher,  has  claimed  an  “exclusive 
right  to  develop  public  opinion.”  But 
every  newspaper  is  interested  to  prevent 
press  agents  from  creating  synthetic  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  To  call  our  view  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  “freedom  of  speech”  is  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  the  press 
agent  sophistry.  “They  have  caught  me 
on  one  point,  though,”  said  the 
Columbia  director  to  his  class,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  word  utilization  oi 
newspapers  by  press  agents.  Immediately 
he  concluded  that  “another  word  should 
have  been  used.”  This,  again,  is  typical 
of  the  public  relations  counsellor  philos¬ 
ophy — carefully  select  your  words,  so 
they  may  mean  what  you  want  the  public 
to  believe,  whether  they  represent  the 


fact  or  not.  Newspaper  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  words  to  express  the 
truth.  “Utilization  of  the  newspapers," 
is  exactly  what  Columbia,  through  Mr. 
Hastings  is  teaching  to  aspiring  propa¬ 
gandists  and  Editor  &  Publisher  be¬ 
lieves  there  are  Shearers  enough  loose 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public. — Editor. 


PRESENTS  BAND  CONCERTS 

The  Kansas  City  Star  presented  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  in  three  free 
concerts  in  convention  hall,  Kansas  City, 
Oct.  8.  Two  afternoon  concerts  were 
attended  by  21,000  persons,  while  16,000 
jammed  the  hall  to  capacity  for  the 
night  program.  Grade  school  children 
attended  the  first  concert  and  other  con¬ 
certs  were  played  to  an  audience  made 
up  largely  of  high  school  students  of 
both  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  Mrs.  M.  K.  Powell,  music  editor 
of  the  Star,  was  in  charge. 


BENNEYAN  REELECTED 

George  Benneyan,  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  was  reelected  as 
president  of  the  Promotion  and  Research 
Managers’  Group  of  New  York  at  the 
regular  monthly  business  meeting  and 
luncheon  of  the  organization  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  recently.  The 
group  has  no  other  officers. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  Master  Key  to 
Over  $224,000,000 

In  Worcester  and  the  1  8  mile  trading  radius  there  are 
93,400  families  with  sales  possibilities  for 

49,588  Radios 
61,397  Vacuum  Cleaners 
74,516  Electric  Washers 
91,790  Electric  Refrigerators 

Families  within  this  area  are  responsive  to  advertising 
appeal  emd  have  the  means  to  supply  their  needs  and 
desires,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  46.9 1  %  of  these 
families  now  own  a  radio,  20.22%  own  electric  wash¬ 
ers,  34,26%  own  vacuum  cleaners,  and  1.72%  own 
electric  refrigerators. 

The  families  within  this  radius  who  receive  regularly, 
every  day,  in  their  homes,  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette  (85.33%  of  all  those  who 
receive  a  Worcester  newspaper)  will  spend  during 
the  next  twelve  months  in  retail  stores  at  least 

$139,416,725.00.  This  is  62.23%  of  $224,000,000 

— the  minimum  annual  expenditures  by  all  families 
of  the  Worcester  City  and  Suburban  area. 

82.27%  of  the  families  who  regularly  receive  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette  depend  more  upon  the  Tele¬ 
gram  •  and  Gazette  for  advertising  information  than 
on  all  other  newspapers. 

A  responsive,  well-to-do  population  plus  a  dominant 
medium  makes  Worcester  a  desirable  market. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
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The 

Southwest’s 
Greatest 

Newspaper  Center 

A  generation  ago  with  a  circulation  big  national  advertising  medium  of  its 
one-third  as  large  as  today’s,  the  Dallas  field. 

News  was  already  Texas*  best  known  -ru  i  i  •  nn/wi 

,  •  n  •  I  1  1  Journal  issues  over  44,UU0  copies 

and  most  influential  newspaper  Today,  week-day-practicallv  all  of 

however,  the  pre-eminence  is  that  or  a  i  •  i  i  •  i  Yn  ii 

.  r  I  •  •  •  111-  ^1  which  are  read  in  and  around  Dallas, 

threefold  institution,  publishing  1  h  e 

Dallas  News,  The  Dallas  Journal  and  The  Semi-weekly  Farm  News  goes  twice 

The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News.  each  week  into  over  141,000  homes  of 

^  ^  the  rural  market — progressive  rural 

families  for  whom  the  “Semi-Weekly”  is 

Each  week  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar-  both  newspaper  and  farm  journal. 

ter  copies  of  these  three  publications 

wing  their  way  from  News  Headquar-  ^ 

ters  into  the  homes  and  hands  of  South-  These  three  publications,  each  in  its  own 
western  readers.  It  is  the  greatest  flow  way,  have  grown  deep  into  the  lives  of 

of  power  ever  poured  into  the  channels  Texans,  and  their  advertising  value  to 
of  Southwestern  progress.  jg  beyond  any  measure  set  by  fig- 

The  News  issues  over  88,000  copies  daily  ures.  Upon  the  News  and  Journal  there 
—over  105,000  Sundays — to  the  people  is  an  especially  attractive  combination 

of  the  Dallas  market  area.  It  is  the  one  rate. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal  The  Semi- Weekly  Farm  News 
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NO  FRAUD  IN  LOT  SALE  petency  and  truthworthiness  and  because  DETROIT  SURVEY  NOW  work  is  being  directed  by  G.  B.  Shelter 

,.1—  a:a  *  ^  assistant  to  Ur.  Daniel  Starch,  research 

director  for  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  Dr.  Starch 
himself  has  made  two  visits  to  Detroit 
in  connection  with  the  work,  and  will  go 
again  next  week. 

In  order  to  make  the  answers  typical 
the  city  was  divided  into  zones  and  the 
number  of  interviews  allocated  to  each 
zone  was  based  on  the  population  figures 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education, 
which  were  taken  as  being  the  best 
available. 

j  -•  The  final  report  will  divide  each  news- 
their  s  circulation  by  income  classes,  by 

other  language  read  —  whether 

English  or  foreign.  The  report  will  also 
veeks  extent  to  which  the  circulation 

mble  newspaper  overlaps  another.  Each 

j  A  ’  participating  newspaper  will  be  privi- 
'  leged  to  publish  the  analysis  of  its  own 
circulation  and  to  tell  how  much  it  over- 
etroit  circulation  of  its  competitors, 

Wm'j  permission  will  be  giver  to  ad¬ 

vertise  the  figures  of  competitor^  nor  to 
tell  how  much  overlapping  they  do. 

ijj  PARKER  BUYS  ESTATE 

ihing-  George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
t  and  Scripps- Howard  newspapers,  has 

1st  of  purcha.sed  five  acres  at  Lawrence  Farms 
ill  be  between  Mt.  Kisco  and  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
y,  the  ^  estate  commands  a  sweeping  view  of 
the  large  reservation  for  sports  on  tht 
heeii  former  Moses  Taylor  estate. 


Skaffwr  Makes  Emphatic  Denial  That 
Wisconsin  Real  Estate  Board 
Barred  Any  Phase  of 
Promotion 


3,500  Personal  Interriews  Have  Been 
Made  in  A.  A.  A.  A.  Qualita¬ 
tive  Analysis  of  Cir¬ 
culations 


ALABAMA  DAILY  BUILDS 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  home 
of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  about 
Dec.  15,  costing  about  $27,0(X). 


“The  fact  that  the  Post  had  contract^ 
with  another  company  to  do  certain 
things  so  that  the  Post  might  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  the  purchasers  of  lots 
does  not  make  the  copy  misleading  to 
the  reader  in  any  respect.  The  reader 
of  the  advertisement,  if  he  acted  upon 
it,  made  a  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  and  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  therefore,  was  responsible  to  the 
purchaser  to  make  good  on  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  advertisement. 
There  is  nothing  fraudulent  or  mislead¬ 
ing  in  such  an  arrangement. 

“Your  story  goes  on  to  quote  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Wisconsin  Real  Estate 
Brokers  Board  as  follows : 

“  ‘Further  reasons  for  the  refusal  to 
grant  a  license  were  given  as  a  failure 
of  Mr.  Gordon  to  furnish  the  board 
with  sufficient  evidence  as  to  his  com- 


Lots  of  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  in  Xew  York.  Shops  are 
.selling  skirts  long  and  daring 
traders  try  selling  stocks  short. 
There  are  6,0(X),000  share  days 
on  the  stock  market  and  dur¬ 
ing  Septemlier  there  were  261,- 
501  average-sales-days  for  the 
Morning  American. 

261 ,501  average  daily 
and  going  up! 

That’s  a  better-than-50,000 
circulation  increase  in  four 
months — a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  that  offers  a 
constantly  decreasing  cost  per 
sales-message-delivered.  And 
it’s  a  good  thing  to  remember 
that  what  the  advertiser  pays 
for  is  this  opportunity  to  tell 
liis  story  to  one  reader  at  a 
time. 


The  ten  counties 
surrounding 


CAIRO 


ILLINOIS 


have  the  best  crops  in 
five  years.  In  addition 
the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  millions 
upon  the  Mississippi 
River.  Cairo’s  $3,000,- 
000  Mississippi  River 
Bridge  to  Missouri  now 
open. 


of  star  -  lit  night  and 
moon-enchanted  garden 

white 

James  Stokley.  Science  Service 
writer  of  articles  astronomical, 
intermingles  the  cold  facts  of  our 
glittering  neighbors  w'ithin  the 
colorful  tapestry  of  mythology. 

The  monthly  Star  Story  Map  is 
illustrated  by  an  understandable 
line-cut  in  matrix  form  and  is 
accurate  for  twenty  days  after 
release  date.  Wire  for  samjile. 


The  Cairo 
Evening  Citizen 

the  only  daily  newspaper  In  this 
rich  area  with  a  population  of 
160,000 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc. 

Chicago  and  New  York 


National  AdrertUing 
Repretentatire 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN 


It’s  costing  less  every  day  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can — for  a  rising  market  is  a  good  buy. 


“i4  better  newspaper 


-ssafki  i 
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National  Advertisers 

I  vm; 

j  Steadily  increase  their  space  in  the 

BUFFALO  TIMES 


Baking  Products . 

69% 

GAIN 

Dairy  Products . 

88% 

GAIN 

Total  Groceries . 

2% 

GAIN 

Radio  . 

207% 

GAIN 

Tobacco . 

17% 

GAIN 

Toilet  Requisites . 

41% 

GAIN 

TOTAL  NATIONAL. 

16% 

GAIN 

Gains  are  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929  over  similar  period  of  1928,  daily 

only,  Media  Records  figures. 


SUNDAY  TIMES 

TOTAL  NATIONAL . 41%  GAIN 

Again  and  Again  ...  a  Gain  ! 

The  Buffalo  Times 

A  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

OIT  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  BUI 
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SENATORS  RIDICULE  CUSTOMS  CENSOR, 
BUT  LAW  IS  STILL  ON  BOOKS 


Cutting  Wonders  Why  Books  Admissible  in  Original  French 
and  English  Are  Barred  in  Spanish — Appeal  Process  * 
so  Costly  as  to  be  Useless 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wuhincton  Correapondent,  Editor  St  Publiaher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  15.— 
”  Customs  inspectors  as  arbiters  of 
the  character  and  nature  of  literature  im¬ 
ported  in  whatever  form,  is  a  situation 
that  does  not  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  With  Sena¬ 
tor  Bronson  Cutting  of  New  Mexico 
(Republican)  leading  the  attack,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  to  tone  down  the  language  of 
Section  305  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  importation  of  obscene  or 
seditious  literature. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  this  sec¬ 
tion  contained  in  addition  to  its  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  indecent  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  pictures,  et  cetera,  the  following: 

“All  persons  are  prohibited  from  im¬ 
porting  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  any  book,  pamphlet, 
paper,  writing,  advertisement,  circular, 
print,  picture,  or  drawing  containing  any 
matter  advocating  or  urging  treason,  in¬ 
surrection,  or  forcible  resistance  to  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  containing 
any  threat  to  take  the  life  of  or  inflict 
bodily  harm  upon  the  President  of  the 
Unit^  States,  etc.”  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  approved  this  language  except 
that  the  words  “the  President  of”  were 
stricken  out  and  the  words  “any  person 
in”  inserted  in  their  stead. 

Senator  Cutting  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  eliminated  all  the  new 
language  inserted  in  the  House  bill,  and 
continued  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  which  deals  only  with  the  obscene 
character  of  publications  to  be  barred. 

After  debating  the  question  for  a  day, 
having  voted  down  Senator  Cutting’s 
original  amendment,  the  Senate  modified 
the  Cutting  proposals  and  finally  adopted 
the  following  language: 

“The  importation  of  all  indecent  and 
obscene  prints,  paintings,  lithographs,  en¬ 
gravings,  drawings,  post  cards,  transpar¬ 
encies,  photographs,  photographic  plates, 
advertisements,  casts,  instruments,  and 
other  articles  of  an  immoral  nature,  and 
of  all  drugs  or  medicines,  and  all  ar¬ 
ticles  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of 
conception  or  for  causing  unlawful 
abortion,  and  any  book,  pamphlet,  paj^r, 
writing,  advertisement,  circular,  print, 
picture,  or  drawing  urging  forcible  re¬ 
sistance  to  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  containing  any  threat  to  take  the  life 
of  or  inflict  bodily  harm  upon  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States,  and  all  lottery 
tickets,  and  all  advertisements  of  any  lot¬ 
tery  is  hereby  prohibited.” 

Senator  Cutting  told  his  colleagues  that 
a  black  list  dating  from  October,  1928, 
contained  739  books  which,  under  the 
Treasury  Department’s  decision,  are  de¬ 
nied  entrance  into  the  United  States. 

“Of  these  739,  more  than  half,  or  379 
are  books  written  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 


guage,”  Senator  Cutting  stated.  “Of  tlie 
remaining  more  than  two-thirds,  231,  are 
written  in  French  language.  Five  are 
books  in  the  Italian  language.  That 
leaves  only  114  books  barred  by  the  cen¬ 
sor  which  are  written  in  the  English 
Language.” 

"1  do  not  know  that  this  list  is  of  any 
importance  in  itself,”  Senator  Cutting 
remarked.  “I  speak  of  it  principally  to 
show  the  depths  of  absurdity  to  which 
bureaucratic  government  may  go.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  there  are  as  many  books 
written  in  Spanish  as  in  all  other  lan¬ 
guages  put  together  which  might  corrupt 
the  morals  of  any  of  our  people,  when 
we  consider  what  a  small  proportion  are 
able  to  read  books  written  in  Spanish? 
Is  it  possible  that  c»ily  114  English  books 
could  be  ruled  out  as  against  600  written 
in  other  languages?” 

As  instances  of  inconsistencies  in  the 
censorship.  Senator  Cutting  recounted : 
“A  great  French  classic  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  by 
Gautier,  is  allowed  by  the  censors  to 
enter  the  country  in  its  original  print; 
it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  country  in  its 
English  translation ;  but  after  it  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish  it  has  appa¬ 
rently  a  peculiarly  deleterious  effect  on 
the  morals  of  our  people  and  we  have 
got  to  keep  it  out. 

“The  Memoirs  of  Branton,  an  invalu¬ 
able  document  for  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  again  perfectly 
proper  when  written  in  the  original 
French.  We  can  study  it  in  English, 
after  it  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
no  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  allowed 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  that  book  if  the 
customs  censor  can  prevent  it.” 

In  replying  to  a  question  asked  by 
Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washington, 
Senator  Cutting  said  that  “All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front,”  a  recent  war  book, 
had  been  barred.  “I  know  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  come  into  the  country  in  its 
original  English  translation.  It  was 
stated  in  the  press  at  the  time  that  the 
English  translation  had  30  or  40  pages 
of  rather  unpleasant  matter  which  had 
been  left  out  of  the  American  transla¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  reason,  under  the 
terms  of  this  act,  the  customs  officials 
excluded  it.” 

Senator  Cutting  cited  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  exclusion  and  discussed  the 
policy  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  book  should 
be  barred.  The  Senator  expressed  the 
conclusion  that  “as  in  other  questions 
where  we  leave  the  construction  of  the 
regulations  to  a  subordinate  clerk  in  a 
department,  we  are  gradually  building 
up  a  number  of  precedents  possibly  alto¬ 
gether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 


We  Keep.’ 


^^inothcr  jBcial  Publisher- . . . 

EVANSTON^ILLINOIS)  News-Index 

"The  second  circulation  building  years  has  just 

which  yo«  ^“wlTw'anrt^ take ‘’this  opportunity  of  thanking 

been  completed.  we  warn  «,Kich  the  entire  campaign 

to  any  publisher  at  any  time. 


(The  (lIharIesl3arflcu)E  (Hompanu 

Member ,  Better  Business  B urea  u  ^ 


Sixth  Floor  Occidental  Buildin 


Indianapolis.  Indian 


originally  enacted,  and  as  those  prece¬ 
dents  are  built  up  we  get  a  code;  we 
get  a  body  of  doctrine  which  we  our¬ 
selves,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  the  country,  are  powerless 
to  cope  with.” 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  reminded  the 
senate  that  an  importer  of  books  which 
are  denied  entrance,  where  a  mcxiey  con¬ 
sideration  is  involved,  has  recourse  to 
the  Customs  Court,  and  after  that  an 
appeal  to  the  district  court. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah  made  the 
point  that  the  waste  of  time  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  practically  were  prohibi¬ 
tive  and  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
customs  inspector’s  action  goes  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

Senator  Cutting,  commenting  on  the 
house  language  barring  so-called  sedi¬ 
tious  literature,  submitted  that  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  it  would  bar  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  and  many  of  the 
utterances  of  Tom  Paine,  Patrick  Henry 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana  (Demo¬ 
crat)  suggested  that  Ramsay  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  speeches  might  be  barred.  Senator 
Cutting  said : 

“I  appreciate  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  was  profoundly  moved 
by  the  words  of  the  British  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  statesmen.  I  wondered  at  the 
time — because  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  England  during  the  war — how  many 
members  of  this  body  were  stopping  to 
think  of  the  fact  that  during  those  years 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  ostracized 
as  a  disloyal  citizen  in  his  own  country 
and  was  occasionally  even  branded  as  a 
traitor.  Certainly  if  a  customs  clerk 
were  to  study  his  written  and  spoken 
utterances  at  that  time  he  might  very 
plausibly  be  convinced  that  those  utter¬ 
ances  were  of  a  treasonable  character, 
because  after  all  his  country  was  at  war 
when  he  uttered  them  and  they  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
I  disagreed  with  many  of  the  opinions 


which  he  uttered  at  the  time  and  with 
many  of  them  I  am  still  in  disagreement, 
but  I  think  that  anyone  who  listened  to 
that  man  at  the  tribune  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day  and  heard  his  sincere  and 
straightforward  statement  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  in  the  long  run  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  to  allow  him  to 
say  what  he  said  then  and  to  maintain 
the  position  which  he  has  consistently 
maintained  at  that  and  at  other  times.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  changes  very  rapidly,  and 
that  the  heresies  of  today  may  easily  be¬ 
come  the  commonplaces  and  platitudes  of 
tomorrow.” 

While  the  amendment  finally  approved 
by  the  senate  struck  out  reference  to 
treason  and  insurrection,  if  other  sections 
of  the  administrative  provisions  are  not 
changed,  the  customs  officials  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  role  of  censors,  and  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  appeal  procedure 
which,  as  Senator  Borah  stated,  are  so 
involved  and  costly  as  to  be  ineffective. 


293,395 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the 
month  of 

September,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  September,  1929, 
was  192,285. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Mominf  Evening  Sunday 


Awarded  First! 

Among  Illinois  Dailies  in  Cities 
ol  10,000  to  25,000  Population 

KEWANEE  STAR- COURIER 

The  Kewanee  Star-Courier,  a 
Lee  Syndicate  newspaper,  was 
this  year  designated  by  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  as  the  best  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  a  city  of  10,000  to 
25,000. 

The  Star-Courier  as  the  only 
daily  in  Henry,  Bureau  and  Stark 
counties — three  rich  central  Illi¬ 
nois  counties — reaches  a  trade  area 
of  93,734. 

An  unusual  budget  of  news  and 
features,  52  correspondents,  and  42 
suburban  carriers  make  The 
Kewanee  Star-Courier  an  excep¬ 
tional  community  daily. 


9,125 

A.  B.  C.  Net 
Paid  Cireula- 
tion  for  Octo¬ 
ber. 


KEWANEE  STAR-COURIER 

Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee  —  Representatives 


i>fc9™>HTHE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

section  <>/  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  St  IStt 


rORK:  The  Daily  News;  New  ALBANY:  The  Knickerbocker  Press 

York  Evening  Post;  New  RICHMOND:  Richntond  Times- Dispotch 
York  Evening  Grophic;  ROCHESTER:  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
II  Progresso  Italo-  WILMINGTON:  The  Star 

TOLEDO:  The  Toledo  Sunday  Times 
9ELPHIA:  The  Record  c*  ^  ^ 

JkND:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Standard 

iR:  The  Denver  Post  REORIA:  Peoria  Jaurnal-Transcript 

INATI :  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  BEDFORD :  The  Sunday  Stondord 

DBNCEi  The-  PrevWewee  Sw^  YOUNGSTOWNi  The-Sumkiyyindlcator 
dayjaurnal  WATERBURY:  The  Sunday  Republican 

RK:  Newark  Sunday  Call  CHICAGO:  The  Chicago  Bee 

Lef  us  tell  you  about  the  service  we  con  render  you 
in  the  production  of  your  rotogravure  section. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 


PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
Complete  PlonI  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 


f)ul)A  ever  %et  theAC  crytul  thtnf* 

In  (he  gyp  }oint»  down  et  the  Uiorc. 
Where  the  rortune  (ellm*  (elU  tlinge 
Hi«  line  toi  •  hntt  or  more? 

You  know  the  rocket.  He  meikes  you  look 
In  (he  crystal  ball,  an*  then 
He  tells  yon:  "Yonr  life  is  an  open  book. 
Then  be  shakes  yon  down  lor  a  ten. 


Did)a  ever  think  that  a  crystal  ball 
Is  like  what's  right  under  your  hat 
And  the  crystal  o~hIe  and  o'  mem'ry  and  all 
Is  a  good  tat  the  same  as  that? 

When  a  fella’s  been  goin*  around  quite  a  bit. 
There's  a  lot  in  that  crystal  o'  his  .  .  . 
There’s  an  error  or  two  and  sometimes  a  hit 
And  some  men'riea  o'  that  and  o*  Uua 


You  think  o*  the  days  that  arc  gone  for  you 
And  the  great  puys  you  us^  to  know, 

And  you  take  a  look  at  your  present  lSsw 
And  a  look  at  the  paasin'  show 
And  you  maybe  regret  how  the  paai  is  |  st 
And  the  present  will  pass  so  quick 
But.  Hell!  There’s  nothin*  can  ALWAYS  laat 
And  the  future's  got  plenty  o'  bck. 


So  you  sit  and  plan  and  you  work  and  play. 

And  you  leain  from  the  past  that  you  knew. 

And  you  s<.‘.emc  sometimes  for  the  far  ol!  day 
Wher  the  bteaksll  be  comm’  to  you 
You  can't  tell  much  when  it's  comm’  or  how, 

Or  whether  yooll  hit  or  youll  miss. 

But,  ssy!  When  the  day  that  you’ve  worked  for  is  NOW 
Is  tiMt  somethin’?  You  tell  'em  it  it! 


Hi  .. 


Increase  Your  Linage,  Circulation  and  Profits 
with  Special  Rotogravure  Supplements 


IF  you  publish  a  newspaper  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  ¥rher^  your  volume  does  not  enable 
you  to  publish  a  rotogravure  section  every 
week,  even  though  you  recognize  the  value 
of  such  a  feature,  you  will  be  interested  in 
what  several  publishers  are  doing  with 
occasional  rotogravure  supplements. 

In  every  growing  city  there  are  several 
occasions  in  a  year  which  can  be  signalized 
by  the  publication  of  a  special  rotogravure 
section  .  .  .  anniversaries,  completed  civic 
or  industrial  improvements,  seasonal  cele¬ 
brations,  and  the  like.  It  has  been  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  show  many  publishers  how  to  take, 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  with  profit 
and  prestige  to  their  papers. 

No  other  newspaper  feature  is  as  effec¬ 


tive  as  a  rotogravure  section,  regular  or 
occasional,  for  building  circulation,  increas¬ 
ing  linage  and  enhancing  prestige.  Read¬ 
ers  are  attracted  to  the  special  pictorial 
feature,  and  advertisers  are  afforded  spe¬ 
cial  sales  interest  in  rotogravure  space. 

The  Art  Gravure  organization  offers  you 
complete  co-operation  in  planning  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  special  rotogravure  supplement, 
and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  its  expe¬ 
rience  in  producing  yours,  as  it  has  shared 
in  the  production  of  hundreds  of  others. 

Look  ahead  on  your  calendar  now  for 
an  opportune  time  to  publish  a  special  ro¬ 
togravure  section,  and  then  send  for  an  Art 
Gravure  representative  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  detail.  Address  your  inquiry  to 
to  our  office  nearest  you. 


For  Full  Particulars  Address  our  Nearest  Office 

Art  Gravure  Corporation 

PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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mail  ads  called  loss 

TO  RETAILERS 

Kenneth  Collin*,  Addressing  D.M.A.A. 
in  Cleveland,  Points  Out  Effective¬ 
ness  of  Newspaper  Copy  as  Com¬ 
pared  to  Direct-by-Mail 

Direct  mail  advertising  has  not  proved 
effective  so  far  as  retail  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice- 
president  and  director  of  publicity  of 
R.  H,  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
told  the  convention  of  the  Direct  Mail 
.\dvertising  Association  in  Cleveland  last 
week. 

Approximately  $1,500,000,000  was  spent 
on  advertising  in  the  United  States  last 
year,”  Mr,  Collins  said.  ‘‘It  has  been 
estimated  that  twenty  cents  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  went  into  some  form  of  direct-by¬ 
mail  advertising.  We  are  concerning 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  expenditure 
of  about  $300,000,000. 

"I  have  no  competence  to  speak  about 
its  effectiveness  in  other  fields  than  re¬ 
tailing.  Retailers,  however,  floundered 
about  with  this  form  of  advertising  and 
then  threw  away  more  than  their  share 
of  the  millions.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  thrown  away,  not  only  in  the  wrong 
use  of  direct-by-mail  advertising,  but 
also  in  many  cases  in  the  use  of  this 
form  of  advertising,  when  the  equivalent 
amount  of  money  spent  in  the  news¬ 
papers  would  have  been  far  more  effec- 
tive. 

“I  say  without  reservation  that  every 
experiment  I  have  heard  of  in  which  the 
retailer  has  suddenly  decided  to  displant 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  en¬ 
tirely  by  direct-mail  advertising  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  complete  failure.  I  think  it  is 
fairly  well  agreed  that  it  may  prove  an 
admirable  adjunct,  but  I  think  it  is 
equally  well  agreed  that  it  can  never  be 
other  than  an  aid  to  the  other  two  forms 
of  advertising.  It  is  too  costly  per  unit, 
and  too  selective  to  meet  the  needs  of 
any  large  size  growing  establishment. 

“Let  us  consider  the  defects  of  direct- 
by-mail  advertising  in  some  detail  as  they 
affect  the  retailer.  In  the  first  place,  its 
cost  per  possible  reader  seems  too  high. 
You  can  place  a  thousand-line  advertise¬ 
ment  (which  is  about  a  half  page)  in 
every  one  of  the  2,000  odd  English 
language  newspapers  in  this  country, 
reaching  38,000,0()0  readers  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000. 

“If  a  penny  post  card,  exclusive  of 
other  costs,  such  as  printing,  handling 
and  the  preparation  and  care  of  lists, 
were  sent  to  these  38,000,000  people,  the 
postage  alone  would  amount  to  $380,000 
—more  than  three  times  as  much. 

“A  second  marked  advantage  for  the 
retailer,  of  direct-by-mail  advertising  as 
contrasted  with  newspaper  advertising, 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  before 
the  reader.  The  average  person  doesn’t 
particularly  enjoy  reading  advertising — 
especially  the  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
written  and  printed  advertising  _  that  so 
many  of  us  are  guilty  of  producing.  Yet 
in  direct-by-mail  the  copy  is  thrust  upon 
the  reader.  He  doesn’t  ask  for  it,  he 
doesn’t  want  the  nuisance  of  opening  the 
envelojie,  even.  The  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to 
him,  alongside  the  columns  of  news 
which  he  has  paid  for,  and  which  he 
wants  to  read.  He  is  in  a  reading  mood ; 
he  didn’t  buy  the  newspaper  to  throw  it 
in  the  waste  basket.  I  am  of  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  an  infinite  greater 
chance  for  him  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  than  the  adver¬ 
tisement  that  has  been  forced  upon  him 
through  the  mail.” 

Henry  C.  Dosch.  of  the  Electoffraph 
.Advertising  Service  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Ojher  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were:  Jules  Levy,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  :  Mary  E.  Luce,  secretary ;  Arthur 
L  Francis,  treasurer;  Charles  von  Wel¬ 
ler,  Raymond  Richards  and  A.  M.  Ka- 
naske.  directors. 

GIRL  HAS  PILOT’S  LICENSE 

Miss  Mary  Goodrich,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cnurant,  recently 
became  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  Con¬ 
necticut  pilot’s  license. 


BAY  STATE  PAPERS  MERGE 

Three  Dailies  and  Eight  Weeklies 
Near  Boston  in  New  Company 

Three  daily  and  eight  weekly  Massa¬ 
chusetts  newspapers  were  purchased  last 
week  by  Cornmunity  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
newly  organized  Massachusetts  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  Major  Paul  H.  Hines  is 
president  and  Allan  H.  MacCaffrey  is 
treasurer.  The  papers  bought  by  the 
corporation  are  the  Marlboro  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  Hudson  Daily  Sun  and  the  Med¬ 
ford  Mercury,  all  dailies;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weeklies;  Concord  Enterprise, 
Melrose  Home  Sector,  Sudbury  Enter¬ 
prise,  Arlington  News,  Bedford  Enter¬ 
prise,  Medford  Mercury  and  Messenger, 
Acton  Enterprise  and  Maynard  Enter¬ 
prise.  There  will  be  no  changes  in 
policy  or  personnel  of  the  newspapers, 
it  was  announced. 

Janies  T.  Wingate  was  the  owner  of 
the  Medford  group  including  the  Med¬ 
ford  Mercury,  Medford  Mercury  and 
Messenger,  Melrose  Home  Sector  and 
Arlington  News.  Mr.  Wingate,  who  is 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association,  will  remain  with  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  other  papers  comprising 
the  Marlboro  group  were  purchased  from 
Dean  Palmer  of  Palmer,  DeWitt  & 
Palmer,  newspaper  brokers. 


SAYS  NEWSPAPER  COPY 
WILL  SELL  INSURANCE 

Reliance  Advertising  Manager  Scores 
Belief  Newspaper  Advertising  Is 
Only  Good  for  Institutional 
Copy 

Newspaper  advertising  by  insurance 
institutions  is  capable  of  producing  not 
only  good  will,  good  public  relations 
and  prestige,  but  it  can  be  made  to  show 
definite  sales  results,  according  to  R.  C. 
Braun,  advertising  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  outlined  at  a  meeting  of  Pittsburgh 
representatives  last  week  the  plans  for  a 
concentrated  sales  campaign  in  November 
based  upon  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  opinion  among  insurance  officials 
and  advertising  executives  has  been  that 
insurance  advertising  in  newspatiers  could 
produce  only  good  will,  create  prestige 
for  the  institution  and  otherwise  establish 
good  public  relations,”  said  Braun. 

“We  believe  that  the  newspapers  are 
more  vital  than  this.  The  Reliance  Life 
campaign,  which  will  open  in  Pittsburgh 
October  21,  has  been  planned  to  create 
definite  public  realizations  of  the  needs 
for  insurance,  and  it  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  traceable  sales  results.  There  is  no 
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reason  why  newspaper  advertising  cannot 
produce  results  for  the  institution  of  life 
insurance  equally  as  W’ell  as  it  goes  for 
other  lines  of  business.” 

The  newspaper  advertising,  which  will 
begin  October  21  and  continue  through¬ 
out  November,  has  been  planned  as  the 
basis  of  personal  contact  between  the 
company’s  representatives  and  the  general 
public  interested  in  life  insurance.  This 
campaign  will  be  of  national  scope. 

CHICAGO  NEWS  MOVES  WMAQ 

From  Loop  to  New  Building — Paper 
Applies  for  Radio  License 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  to  change  the  location  of  its 
radio  station  studio  from  the  Hotel  La¬ 
Salle  to  4(X)  Madison  street,  Chicago. 
The  station’s  call  letters  are  WMAQ.  It 
is  a  5,000-watt  broadcasting  unit,  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  670  kilocycle  waveband. 

The  Radio  Commission  has  designated 
for  hearing  the  application  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  American,  colored  newspaper, 
for  permission  to  construct  a  new 
station  in  Kansas  City,  to  broadcast  on 
1,310  kilocycles  with  100  watts  power. 
Its  programs  will  be  with  a  view  to 
creating  better  understanding  between 
the  white  and  colored  races. 


Here  Is  a  Great  Set-Up! 

A  GREAT  newspaper  covering  a  great  market  gels  great 
results  for  advertisers.  Consider  the  manner  in  which  adver¬ 
tisers  concentrate  in  The  News  to  sell  The  Indianapolis  Radius, 
with  its  prosperous  and  energetic  population  of  two  million. 
Experience  has  taught  hundreds  of  them  that  — 

The  News  .  .  ALONE  .  .  Does  the  Job! 


Inmaxapous  News 

htdianapalis  itadinm 

rk/“\KT  n  at  .  V.. 


New  York 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 


110  East  42nd  St. 


J.E.LUTZ 

Lhtcago; 
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PROTESTS  ISOLATION  OF  ADVERTISING 
FROM  OTHER  BUSINESS  FUNCTIONS 

President  Smith  Urges  Common-Sense  Practices  and  No 
Reliance  Upon  *‘Magic” — Advertising  Manager  Can’t 
Overlook  Nation  from  Roll-Top  Desk 

!■  allowing,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  retiring  President 
Guy  C.  Smith  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  at  the  Swampscott,  Mass., 
contvntion  of  the  A.N.A.  this  week. 


Advertising  is  not  primarily 

ballyhoo.  It  is  a  dignified  business 
force.  It  is  that  in  spite  of  all  the  silly 
things  we  spend  money  for  in  the  name 
of  advertising,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  advertising  is  always  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  wastebasket  for  all  the 
sundry  company  expenses,  not  obviously 
allocated  to  some  other  department.” 

This  was  among  the  conclusions  of¬ 
fered  by  Guy  C.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
manager  of  advertising  and  research  for 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  association  at  Swampscott  cn  Mon¬ 
day. 

His  remarks  were  addressed  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  In  part,  he  said: 
“The  only  purpose  of  this  talk  is  to  place 
an  added  emphasis  on  certain  phases  of 
the  advertising  manager’s  job.  It  does 
not  interest  itself  in  the  distribution  of 
titles  or  the  alignment  of  authority  ^- 
tween  the  people  in  an  organization 
bearing  different  title.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  different  companies  will  dis¬ 
tribute  responsibilities  among  men  in  a 
way  which  their  particular  personnel 
seems  to  warrant.  This  discussion  is 
interested  only  in  the  functions  which 
must  be  performed  in  connection  with  a 
company’s  advertising. 

“Departmentizing  a  business  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  organization,  but 
when  department  lines  b^ome  barriers 
to  the  free  interflow  of  ideas,  sugges¬ 
tions,  information,  common  understand¬ 
ing,  and  actual  coordination  of  effort, 
then  they  become  costly  to  the  company 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  these  bar¬ 
riers  exist  around  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  more  commonly  than  around  other 
departments  or  not,  but  I  suspect  they 
do.  The  business  of  advertising  involves 
a  large  amount  of  artistic  and  technical 
training  on  typography,  engraving,  lay¬ 
out.  color  and  other  phases  of  mechanics 
and  art.  So  far  specialized  have  they 
become  that  no  one  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  advertising  can  be  master  of  them 
all.  How  much  less  can  the  personnel 
of  other  departments  understand  their 
significance.  For  this  reason,  they  give 
rise  at  times  to  unfair  criticism  by  the 
uninitiated,  but  at  other  times  they  may 
be  used  as  natural  fortifications  behind 
which  the  advertising  department  and 
the  advertising  agency  take  refuge  in 
the  face  of  too  vigorous  attack. 

“This  highly  developed  technique  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  a  necessary  part 
of  good  advertising  and  it  should  and 
will  be  further  developed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  j 

have  not  been  able  to  comprehend  how 
an  advertising  manager  could  sit  in  the 
home  office,  and  plan  local  campaigns 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  recommending  a  local 
campaign  involving  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  expenditure,  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  gone  over  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  determine  just  what  are  the  local 
factors  involved,  and  with  the  local  rep¬ 
resentative,  determining  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  attack.  The  value  of  this  last 
point  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  local 
representative,  whether  employee  or 
dealer,  is  sold  on  the  plan  before  it 
starts,  for  the  simple  but  human  reason 
that  he  helped  to  make  it.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  local  campaigns  must 
vary  in  different  markets.  Studying 
his  local  problems  with  the  local  rep¬ 
resentative,  makes  it  easier  to  sell  him 
the  plan  that  experience  has  taught  else¬ 
where  is  fundamentally  sound.  It  is 
much  harder  and  sometimes  impiossible 
to  sell  him  a  preconceived  plan  by  letter 
or  in  meetings. 

“But  this  method  presupposes  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  sales  policies 


and  problems  in  the  home  office.  It 
means  the  fullest  exchange  of  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  sales  manager  and 
the  advertising  manager.  It  even  means 
that  the  advertising  manager  can  often 
make  the  first  approach  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  prospect,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  could  not  be  so  strategetically 
approached  by  a  representative  of  the 
sales  department.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  local  contact  may  develop  the 
fact  that  there  are  too  few  local  sales¬ 
men  to  properly  balance  the  advertising 
effort. 

“This  question  of  balance  is  in  reality 
the  thing  which  is  contemplated  under 
the  word  management.  The  advertising 
manager  should  have  a  part  in  secur¬ 
ing  balance,  particularly  betweten  the 
sales  and  advertising  programs.  The 
lack  of  balance  between  these  two  con¬ 
stitute,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  wastes  in  merchandising.  Too  much 
Miles  effort  unsupported  by  advertising 
is  wasteful  and  advertising  inadequately 
supported  by  sales  effort  is  equally 
wasteful. 

“But  I  am  not  trying  to  build  a  case 
for  advertising  against  sales  work — nor 
against  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

the  contrary  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  advertising  is  inextric¬ 
ably  bound  up  with  every  branch  of  the 
company’s  activity. 

“So  far  I  have  spoken  particularly 
of  the  relation  of  advertising  to  sales, 
because  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  relationship.  But  what  about  its 
relation  to  production?  It  is  quite  a 
common  practice  to  lay  out  production 
plans  for  three  or  five  years,  or  more. 
But  how  can  production  plans  be  laid 
out  for  a  period  of  years,  without  par¬ 
allel  plans  Wng  made  both  for  sales 
and  advertising. 

“Now,  such  an  advertising  plan  as 
I  am  thinking  of,  contemplates  more 
than  a  decision  to  spend  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  a  period  of  years.  It 
contemplates  a  sequence  of  advertising 
effort  that  will  move  forward  with  some 
logic  and  continuity  toward  a  certain 
accomplishment.  To  be  sure,  the  plan 
may  have  to  be  altered  in  its  details, 
but  so  may  the  production  and  sales 
plans.  Certainly  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  cannot  develop  and  recommend  such 
a  plan,  unless  he  is  well  informed  about 
production  and  sales  forecasts  and  is 
in  close  contact  with  those  departments. 

“The  relationship  of  advertising  to 
the  company’s  financing  may  seem  some¬ 
what  more  far-fetched.  Perhaps  two 
phases  of  this  might  be  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  I  presume  that  it  is  an  accepted 
principle,  at  least  for  a  large  company, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  its  shares 
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of  stock  widely  held.  It  may  make  for 
stability.  It  may  make  more  difficult 
any  manipulation  of  this  stock  on  the 
market.  Stockholders  are  probably  not 
interested  in  the  details  of  company 
management.  They  are  interested  only 
in  the  earnings.  But  an  acquaintance 
in  general  with  a  forward  looking  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  assure  a  market  for 
its  goods,  can  hardly  fail  to  affKt  the 
steadfastness  of  those  who  have  invest¬ 
ed  their  money  in  its  securities. 

“Again,  some  companies  have  a  large 
number  of  banking  connections.  Many 
bankers  today  sense  the  significance  of  a 
company’s  advertising  effort.  Some 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  a  company’s 
program  of  development,  including  the 
building  of  a  permanent  market,  may 
exercise  no  mean  influence  on  the  line 
of  credit,  which  they  are  willing  to 
extend. 

“The  thing  I  am  particularly  protest¬ 
ing  is  the  isolation  of  advertising  from 
other  phases  of  a  business — production, 
financing,  and  selling;  and  the  common 
and  rather  complacent  acceptance  of  the 
value  of  advertising.  The  old  saying 
that  ‘it  pays  to  advertise’  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  an  earlier 
day,  but  it  is  no  more  true  and  has  no 
more  significance  than  the  statement  that 
‘it  pays  to  sell’  or  that  ‘it  pays  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods.’  But  no  one  would  think 
of  making  these  statements.  'They 
would  sound  silly.  Why  has  not  the 
statement  ‘it  pays  to  advertise’  sounded 
silly?  Because  advertising  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  useful,  but  not  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  complete  business 
formula.  Yes,  it  is  different  today,  but 
only  in  degree.  Even  today  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  more  easily  added  on  in 
generous  amounts  or  lopped  off  in  great 
gobs  than  any  other  expenditure  in  a 
company’s  business.  This  would  not  be 
true,  if  it  were  viewed  by  the  executive 
mind  as  an  integral  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  bearing  a  balanced  re¬ 
lationship  to  its  other  activities.” 

At  this  _i»int  the  speaker  declared 
that  advertising  is  not  primarily  bally¬ 
hoo. 


“I  think  advertising  agencies  must 
move  further  in  the  direction  of  yield¬ 
ing  up  some  of  their  professional  and 
technical  point  of  view  to  their  clients’ 
business  needs,”  Mr.  Smith  concluded. 
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Discounts  to  Local  Advertisers,”  by 
Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel 

President  E.  H.  Harris  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium  will  preside  at 
the  Inland  meeting. 

The  morning  session  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  at  the 
Stevens  will  be  devoted  to  floor  discus¬ 
sions  on  newspaper  problems.  At  the 
noon  luncheon  Guy  C.  Brown,  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Advertising  agency,  Detroit,  will 
talk  on  “The  Future  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Outlook”  and  Charles  W.  Mears, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  nationally  known 
counsellor,  author  and  conductor  of 
newspaper  advertising  analysis  and 
merchandising  statistics,  will  discuss 
“The  Newspaper  Advertising  Problems 
of  Today.”  'The  afternoon  session  will 
again  be  given  over  to  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  problems,  and  at 
6.30  in  the  evening  an  informal  banquet 
and  frolic  will  ^  held.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic,  and  con¬ 
gresswoman-at-large  for  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  Charles  C.  Younggreen, 
president  of  the  new  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  and  vice-president 
of  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- Young- 
green  Agency  of  Milwa'ukee,  wilt  be 
the  evening  speakers.  Mrs.  McCormick 
will  discuss  “What  a  Publisher  is  Think¬ 
ing  About  His  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,”  and  Mr.  Younggreen  will  talk 
on  “The  Problems  of  the  Advertising 
Practitioner  and  the  J^ewspaper  Execu¬ 
tive.” 


EASY  READING  PRINTING- 

the  Super  Test  of  a  Mat 

PubliflherH  are  Inveiitiiiic  thooiiandfi  of  dollar*  in  the 
newer  type  faeeH  whirh  are  eaiiy  on  the  eyea  of  their 
readera. 

Theae  Inveatnienta  may  be  nulllded  If  the  pnbliaher  is 
not  Just  aa  rarefnl  in  tbe  aeiection  of  the  mat  uaed  in 
hla  stereotype  department.  The  fidelity  with  whirh  the 
fiat  forma  as  set  up  In  the  eompoains:  room  are  reprs- 
dnred  and  multiplied  as  required  in  the  press  room  la  the 
super  test  of  a  mat. 

Pnless  the  mat  has  a  perfectly  smooth  fare  the  plates 
reproduced  from  It  cannot  print  rlrarly  and  riMuily. 

Every  Certified  Dry  Mat  la  made  with  one  thounht  upper¬ 
most  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  enable  the  reproduction  of  the 
fiat  forma  with  true  fidelity.  The  face  of  every  Certified 
Dry  Mat  is  smooth  and  free  from  “hills  and  dales.** 

If  you  are  interested  enough,  a  microscope  will  aid  your 
eyes  in  determining  the  smoothness  of  the  face  of  the 
Certified  mat.  But  we  respectfully  suKZest  that  yon  try 
some  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own  condi¬ 
tions,  and  run  the  plates  aide  by  side  with  those  made 
from  any  other  mat,  and  then  compare  the  proofs. 

If  you  want  the  utmost  return  from  your  investment  In 
the  new  type  faces  we  respectfully  suyicest  that  yon  net 
acquainted  with  Certified  mats  and  learn  what  Certified 
printini:  really  is. 

To  compare  Is  to  know. 


One 

Om  Trice* 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 
340  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping  —  use  Certified  Dry  Mats  ^ 
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Only  ten  cities 


TEN  YEAR 
CIRCULATION 
RECORD 

Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

Net  Paid  Average  for  6  monthg 
ending  Sept.  30th: 


DAILY 


1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 


1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 


231,301 

226,318 

224,092 

180,260 

160,262 

143,214 

136,846 

126,048 

114,131 

109,523 


SUNDAY 


183,049 

168,671 

159,050 

153,233 

134,887 

130,908 

123,146 

122,063 

102,559 

82,046 


in  the  United  States  have  a 
daily  newspaper*  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  as  large  as  that  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 


1 N  addition  to  blanket  coverage  of  Des 
Moines,  The  Register  and  Tribune  covers  two 
out  of  every  three  homes  in  the  center  two- 
thirds  of  Iowa  .  .  .  population  of  this  trade 
area,  1,250,000. 

Doorstep  delivery  by  carrier  in  851  Iowa 
towns.  Rural  readers  served  by  1,770 
R.  F.  D.  carriers  and  extensive  motor 
delivery  service. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


*  Morning,  evening  or  morning  and  evening. 
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INCOMPETENT  COUNTER  CLERKS  LOSE 
CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  FOR  DAILIES 

Brooklyn  Executive  Says  They  Should  Be  Alert  and  Well 
Trained  to  Make  the  Most  of  Their  Contacts  With 
“The  Cream”  of  Classified  Customers 

By  FRANK  McCABE 

Claasified  Manager,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

T  N  these  strenuous  competitive  times  of  discourtesy  have  adversely  affected  the 
high  powered  salesmanship  and  selling  advertising  of  more  than  one  newspaper, 
efficiency,  when  classified  managers  are  A  surly  and  disobliging  clerk  repels  ad- 
at  their  wits  end  in  search  of  new  ideas  vertisers.  A  good  natured  and  polite 
for  developing  advertising,  when  the  sales  clerk  attracts  them, 
and  telephone  forces  must  listen  to  black-  In  considering  the  business  office  as 
board  and  curtain  lectures  on  how  to  get  the  best  available  place  to  increase  ad- 
more  advertising,  when  bonuses  and  prizes  vertising  space  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
are  offered  to  the  most  proficient  business  sume  that  because  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
getters,  it  seems  rather  surprising  that  in  vertising  comes  to  it  without  solicita- 
all  the  huge  welter  of  promotional  activ-  tion,  that  considerably  more  could  be 
ity  there  is  very  little  or  nothing  said  re-  obtained  through  intelligent  salesmanship 
garding  the  place  of  the  business  office  by  the  counter  clerks.  Generally  speak- 
in  the  general  scheme  of  advertising.  Yet  ing  those  who  call  at  the  advertising 
of  all  the  factors  entering  into  the  com-  counters  do  so,  either  for  the  purpose 
position  of  classified  there  is  no  other  of  inserting  advertisements,  or  desire  in¬ 
single  unit  that  offers  the  same  excep-  formation  regarding  them.  This  busi- 
tional  opportunities  as  the  business  office  ness  should  l>e  transacted  with  neat  ap- 
does  for  bringing  about  a  direct  personal  pearing,  polite,  and  efficient  employes, 
contact  with  adverti.sers.  Those  adver-  those  only  who  understand  advertising, 
tisers  who  call  at  the  business  office  to  These  employes  to  do  justice  to  the  ta.sk 
place  advertising  are  a  good  asset.  They  of  salesmanship  should  have  no  other 
have  confidence  in  the  paper  to  produce  duties.  The  counter  job  is  big  enough 
results;  their  advertising  is  prepaid  at  not  to  l>e  incidental  to  some  other  work, 
the  gross  rate;  with  their  advertising  .^  clerk’s  whole  thought  and  attention 
there  is  no  ex()cnsive  collection  or  book-  should  be  directed  to  the  matter  he  is 
keeping  charges  and,  of  course,  no  un-  discussing.  Frequently  they  convey  by 
paid  accounts.  .Ml  cream.  The  presence  their  manner  the  impression  of  impa- 
of  many  persons  at  a  counter  waiting  to  tience  and  unconcern.  They  appear  to 
insert  advertisements  is  a  wholesome  and  be  short  and  curt,  which  are  undesirable 
inspiring  sight.  It  besjjeaks  the  usefulness  qualities  in  a  salesman, 
of  the  paper  as  an  advertising  medium.  I  know  of  one  newspaper  that  built  up 
It  creates  a  favorable  impressitm  on  an  enormous  volume  of  classified  adver- 
others.  There  is  very  little  grumbling  by  tising  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
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the  cash  customers. 


counter  clerks.  Weekly  money  prizes. 


for  overlooking  the  counter  clerks  in  the 
mad  rush  for  advertising  may  be  that 
few  classified  managers  have  any  au¬ 
thority  over  the  clerks,  and  lacking  au¬ 
thoritative  oversight  managers  are  not 
disposed  to  interfere  with  anything  that 
does  not  immediately  concern  them.  One 
effect  of  the  absence  of  managerial 
supervision  is  that  the  clerks  are  more 
or  less  indifferent  with  their  work. 
Their  duties  are  impersonal,  while  those 
of  the  solicitors  are  personal.  The  so¬ 
licitors  have  few  clock  watchers  in  their 
ranks.  Classified  managers  and  their 
staffs  are  usually  held  accountable  when 
a  loss  of  linage  occurs.  Qerks  are  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  advertising 
whether  it  goes  un  or  down.  Their  jobs 
are  permanent  whereas  classified  mana¬ 
gers  and  solicitors  are  the  first  to  be 
fired  when  advertising  goes  the  wrong 
wav. 

The  notion  that  any  kind  of  a  clerk 
will  do  for  the  counter  is  shortsighted 
and  erroneous.  Tt  should  be  the  reverse 
— only  canable  and  well  paid  men  and 
women.  The  nature  of  the  business  and 
its  possibilities  for  good,  warrant  the 
best.  Business  office  churlishness  and 


While_  the  cash  advertisements,  except  Ixmuses  and  promotions  were  offered  for 
for_  clerical  lalrar,  cost  nothing  to  get,  the  largest  nunil)er  of  insertions.  The 
solicited  advertising  costs  are  very  high  clerks  were  changed  overnight  into  sales- 
and  much  of  it  is  unpaid  for.  A  reason  men.  Their  manners  changed  quickly 
perhaps  for  the  business  office  being  over-  too.  They  became  buoyant,  cheerful  and 
looked  in  the  general  scheme  of  selling  politely  aggressive.  Every  advertiser 
most  likely  is  that  the  management  con-  was  solicit^  to  advertise  for  more  than 
siders  counter  advertising  as  voluntary  one  time. 

and  requires  little  attention ;  that  the  ad-  The  advertising  started  to  grow  im- 
vertisers  are  sold  on  the  merits  of  the  mediately.  Some  davs  the  percentage  of 
paper  and  that  the  advertising  would  not  standing  ads  would  be  as  high  as  63% 
be  _  withheld  even  if  some  one  tried  to  of  all  the  paper’s  classified  advertise- 
switch  it  elsewhere.  Consequently,  in  the  ments.  Consider  the  saving  to  the  com- 
opimoq  of  some  newspaper  executives,  posing  room  in  time  and  composition, 
all  that  the  counter  clerks  are  required  to  Another  important  feature  associated 
do  IS  to  figure  the  cost  of  advertisements,  with  the  counter  clerk’s  work  is  that  he 
after  which  the  grateful  advertisers  joy-  hears  from  the  advertisers  themselves 
fully  tread  to  the  cashier’s  window  and  when  they  get  results — houses  sold, 
pay.  punter  clerks  therefore  _  are  not  apartments  rented,  lost  articles  recovered. 

regard  for  their  selling  etc.  This  information  is  very  valuable 
ability.  They  are  not  as  well  paid  as  the  for  office  ads  and  testimonials  and  should 

.  be  given  to  tbe  classified  manager  to  use 

Ihis  denotes  an  unusual  situation,  be-  in  promotional  literature  and  also  to  pass 


Friends  of  the  late  Albertson  L.  Eng¬ 
lish,  founder  and  editor  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
who  died  early  this  year,  recently 
removed  the  editor's  body  from  a 
pauper’s  grave  and  placed  it  in  the 
Pleasantville  Cemetery  marked  by 
the  above  monument. 

advertising  and  did  not  know  how  to 
sell  it.  I  recall  that  when  an  advertiser 
told  one  of  these  clerks  that  he  wanted 
the  first  line  of  his  ad  “set  in  bold  face 
type’’  the  clerk  wrote  on  the  copy  "Set 
advertisement  in  gold  face  type.’’  I 
know  of  another  instance  when  a  clerk 
was  bombarded  for  more  than  two  hours 
one  evening  by  a  gentleman  who  asked 
hundreds  of  questions  regarding  the 
paper’s  circulation,  where  it  was  sold, 
what  kind  of  people  read  it,  what  was 
advertising  rate  per  hundred  thousand 
as  compare<l  with  other  city  newspapers. 
,\t  the  conclusion  of  the  questions  the 
person  making  them  said  to  the  clerk : 

“I  am  now  going  to  renew  my  yearly 


contract  with  your  paper  calling  for 
$30,000  on  the  strength  of  my  talk  with 
you  this  evening.’’  Here  a  counter  clerk 
brought  in  $30,000  in  one  night  for  his 
employer.  The  clerk  did  not  know  who 
his  inquisitor  was  until  the  man  told 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talk. 

An  excellent  method  for  increasing  the  , 
number  of  insertions  is  by  special  three 
and  seven-time  rates.  The  special  rate 
furnishes  the  clerks  with  a  good  selling 
talk  to  induce  advertisers  to  advertise 
more  than  one  time.  The  best  place  to 
solicit  running  ads  is  either  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  or  over  the  telephone.  A  big  ad¬ 
vantage  of  transacting  advertising  at  the 
counter  is  that  it  is  a  cash  transaction 
and  requires  no  bookkeeping  expense. 

TRANSFERRED  TO  OKLAHOMA 

O.  C.  Brown  Named  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  of  Oklahoma  City  Newt 

O.  C.  Brown,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Albuquerque  New  Mex- 
ieo  State  Tribune,  was  transferred  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  Nervs  as  promotion 
manager,  Oct.  14,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  made  at  the  executive  offices  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  George  Briggs,  of  the 
State  Tribune  business  department. 

Mr.  Brown  worked  on  the  News  prior 
to  joining  the  State  Tribune  and  before 
that  was  with  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 
He  also  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
national  advertising  department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  New 
York. 

Mr  Briggs  joined  the  State  Tribune 
in  May  this  year. 

HARRISON  BROADCASTING 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.l  Times  is 
conducting  a  half  hour  of  entertainment 
weekly  over  radio  station  WKY,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  called  the  “Skippers  Scrap 
Book,”  in  which  interesting  items  from 
his  scrap  book  are  related. 


cau^  the  counter  clerks  on  any  good-  it  on  to  the  solicitors.  Oassified  ad- 
sized  newspaper  contact  personally  with  vertising  thrives  on  results.  Good  solicit- 
at  leart  50  to  100  more  advertisers  a  day  ors  know  the  value  of  testimonials, 
than  the  hardest  working  solicitor  on  the  j  have  known  where  clerks  have  been 
paper.  I  believe  that  the  business  office  appointed  to  counter  jobs  who  had  never 
offers  the  most  fertile  field  for  classified  seen  the  inside  of  a  newspaper  up  to  the 
developrnent  Another  reason,  perhaps,  ti^ie  of  their  appointment.  They  of 


course  were  totally  ignorant  regarding 

An  Auto  Feature  with 
Reader  Pick-Up! 

RIDING  WITH 
RUSSELL 

By  Frederick  C.  Russell 

The  long  list  of  papers 
using  this  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  attest  its  pulling 


Current  News  Features,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Welcome  Sign 
Is  Out  to  Representatives 
With  Helpful  Information 

The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  —  between  the  newspaper 
solicitor  and  the  advertiser  —  should  be  promoted  by  every 
publisher. 

Representatives  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their 
product  —  the  newspaper  —  are  handicapped.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  interpret  the  function  of  the  newspaper 
in  terms  of  the  advertiser’s  own  business. 

The  advertiser  is  interested  in  knowing  how  his  business 
can  be  increased  through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper. 
He  wants  to  know  the  number  of  readers  who  are  good 
prospects  for  his  product,  the  amount  of  money  they  may 
be  expected  to  spend;  and  the  most  effective  way  to  use 
the  newspaper  in  making  customers  of  these  readers. 

Circulation  and  linage  arguments  will  not  answer  these 
questions.  The  only  practical  answer  is  found  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  readers  of  the  newspaper.  What  are  their 
characteristics,  buying  habiU,  purchasing  power  and 
reading  preferences?  'The  solicitor  with  this  type  of  in¬ 
formation  has  the  solution  to  any  merchandising  problem. 
May  we  send  you  a  detailed  explanation  of  Knight 
Services? 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architects  &  Builders  Building 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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Consider  #9  V^SepMrr 
Rdcor(l«^St.Louis  /newspapers 


Advertising  gains  are  an  accepted  index  of  a  newspaper’s  progress.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  should  be  analyzed  by  advertisers  who  want  depend¬ 
able  facts  to  use  as  a  guide  in  investing  appropriations.  That’s  why  adver¬ 
tisers  are  asked  to  consider  the  TWO  year  September  record  of  St.  Louis 
newspajjers.  One  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper  in  September,  1929,  shows  an 
increase  of  157,029  lines  in  total  paid  advertising,  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  Apparently  a  significant  record.  But  in  September,  1928, 
compared  with  September,  1927,  THAT  SAME  NEWSPAPER  LOST  141.363 
LINE^.  Its  increase  in  September  of  this  year  over  the  same  month  TWO 
years  ago,  is  negligible. 

Real  progress  is  shown  by  consistent  advertising  increases.  The  chart 
below  visualizes  how  The  St.  Louis  Star  is  making  GAINS  ON  TOP  OF 
GAINS. 


This  Chart  Shows  the  Gains  or  Losses  (in  Lines)  of  All  St. 
Louis  Daily  Newspapers  in  Total  Paid  Advertising  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  192S  and  1929*  Compared  With  September,  1927 


CAIN 

1161,808 


Basic  Volume  of  Total  Paid 
Advertising*  Carried  Bn  Each 
St.Louis  Oailg  Newspaper 
in  September,  1927- — 


T  - - - '' 

— 'c  Job  e  -  pjE  Mpc_«  Af 


:  (!«in, 67,427  l/ftfs 
;  Q»n.i6,907 1/nes 


jC*in,IS,666  Linex 


As  the  Chart  Shows,  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR, 
Over  the  Two  Year  (September)  Period  Gained 
161,808  Lines  in  Total  Paid  Advertising  — 
A  Gain  Greater  Than  The  Combined  Increases 
of  All  Other  St.  Louis  Daily  Newspapers 

National  Advertising  Representative — GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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100,000  GROUP  ISSUES  STATISTICS  ON 
8,046  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Market  Data  for  All  Centers  of  More  Than  1,000  Population 
Included  in  640- Page  Book  Just  Issued  by 
79  Cooperating  Newspapers 


MERGER  IN  CRAWFORDSVILLE  BOSTON  HERALD  OFFERS 
Journal  and  ReTiew,  Old  Dailiaa,  to  STOCK  TO  EMPLOYES 

Publish  Morning  and  EToning 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusber)  Price  or  $36  a  Share,  With  3  or  6 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  15. — Merger  of  the  Years  to  Pay,  Set  for  Treas- 
Crawfordsi'Ule  (Ind.)  Journal,  Repub-  ury  Stock  Now  Held  at 

lican  evening  newspaper,  and  the  Craw- 

fordsvUle  Journal,  Democratic  morning  *  ‘ 


66  A  STUDY  of  All  American  Mar- 
kcts,”  a  closely  set  book  of  640 
large  pages,  giving  market  information 
for  all  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  more,  as  well  as  all  counties  in 
the  United  States,  has  just  been  issued 
in  its  third  edition  by  the  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities,  an  organization  of 
newspapers  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
an  analysis  of  the  trading  areas  cen¬ 
tered  aro'und  the  100  principal  cities  of 
the  nation.  In  the  second  part,  the 
states  are  taken  individually  and  divided 
into  their  principal  trading  regions. 

To  facilitate  allotment  of  advertising 
and  sales  effort  throughout  the  nation,  a 
large  map  of  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  pocket  in  the  book,  showing 
the  trading  are<,s  of  the  100  principal 
cities.  The  book  is  rich  in  maps,  for  that 
matter.  Each  trading  area  and  each 
state  is  mapped  separately  in  its  pages. 

Besides  listing  the  79  newspapers  which 
joined  in  issuing  the  book  and  outlining 
their  advertising  ixissibilities,  the  book  de¬ 
votes  a  prefatory  page  to  analyzing  “The 
Sales  Force  of  Newspaper  Advertising.” 

“The  measure  of  a  market  opportu¬ 
nity,”  says  this  analysis,  "is  usually  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  geographical  location, 
population,  wealth  and  outlets  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  One  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  of  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
flexibility  with  which  it  may  be  applied 
to  those  markets  where  there  exists  the 
best  opportunities  for  profitable  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“The  advertiser  uses  newspapers  to 
exactly  parallel  the  distribution  of  his 
products,  and  localizes  his  copy  by  tell¬ 
ing  where  the  products  can  lie  purchased. 
The  copy  and  schedule  are  adjusted  to 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  and  climatic 
conditions,  as  well  as  prevailing  business 
conditions  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  nation. 

“Newspapers  enable  the  advertiser  to 
throw  additional  sales  pressure  into  any 
territory  on  short  notice ;  timely  sales 
news,  a  new  item  added  to  the  line,  new 
styles,  or  a  change  in  price,  can  be  an¬ 
nounced  within  twenty-four  hours  in  any 
market  or  group  of  markets.” 

The  article  points  out  that  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  a  leading  newspaper 
in  each  of  the  100  leading  American 
markets,  totaling  more  than  10,000,000 
copies,  can  be  bought  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $21,402  an  agate  line.  A  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  circulation  of  8,095.248 
can  be  bo'ught  at  $16,967  an  agate  line. 
In  rotogravure,  a  combined  circulation 
of  6,734,404  costs  $22.23  an  agate  line. 

Information  given  in  the  book  for 
each  of  the  8,0^  towns  of  1,000  popu¬ 
lation  or  more,  and  for  each  of  the  3,072 
counties  in  the  nation,  is  divided  into 
information  on  population  characteristics 
and  information  on  distribution  agencies. 

In  the  first  division,  figures  are  given 
for  populations  in  1920  and  1929,  as  well 
as  for  families,  dwellings,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  buyers  of  15  years  or  more  in  the 
same  years.  Another  column  lists  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  trucks  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riods.  Present  bank  deposits  and  the 
circulation  of  a  leading  newspaper  are 
also  given  for  each  town  and  county. 

In  the  field  of  distribution  are  given 
tabulations  of  chain  stores,  said  to  be 
hitherto  unpublished. 

Wholesalers  are  listed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines :  Auto  accessories  and  supplies, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  confectionery,  drugs, 
dry  goods  and  notions,  groceries  and 
hardware. 

The  retail  classifications  include :  Au¬ 
tomobile  and  truck  dealers,  automobile 
accessories,  garages  and  tire  shops,  build¬ 
ers’  materials  and  lumber  yards,  cigar 
stores,  clothing  and  furnishings,  men’s 
and  also  women’s ;  confectioneries  and 
soft  drinks,  department  stores,  drug 
stores,  dry  goods  and  notions,  household 


electrical  appliances,  florists,  furniture  P^per,  two  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  r  ,  n 

and  house  furnishines  easoline  and  oil  Indiana,  was  announced  Monday.  The  Employes  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

irstation^  general  St™  Journal  was  founded  in  1842  and  the  Hr raW  a, irf  Truir/er  have  been  given  the 

stores,  hardware  stores,  jewelry,  meat  Review  in  1846.  Stockholders  will  be  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  in  the  com- 

markets,  musical  instruments  and'  riidio,  Alaric  M.  Smith,  former  publisher  of  pany  at  $36  a  share  with  36  or  72  months 

office  eguipment  and  commercial  station-  the  Journal;  Wallace  Coons,  editor  of  to  make  payments,  $1  a  month  by  the 
ers,  plumbing  and  heating  shops,  restau-  the  Review,  and  Foster  F'udge,  business  former  plan  and  50  cents  a  month  by  the 
rants,  men’s  and  women’s  shoes.  manager  of  the  Review.  latter,  present  i^rket  price_  of  the 

The  liook  is  nublished  bienniallv  In  Morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  stock  which  is  still  m  the  syndicate  is 
the  iLt  five  .vears  30,000  copies  of  the  Crawford sville  Journal  and  Rerjew  will  $39.50. 

preceding  editions  have  been  distributed,  be  published.  Coons  will  be  editor.  According  to  the  corporation,  it  has 

Officers  of  the  100,00  Group  are :  Pres- - purchased  a  considerable  block  of  stock 

idem,  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher,  Chi-  TOYS  FOR  BUFFALO  CHILDREN  at  a  price  substantially  higher  than  at 

cago  Daily  News;  first  vice-president.  The  Buffalo  Times  in  conjunction  ’’ow  offered  to  its  employes. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  director,  with  the  Allied  Toy  Fund  organization  considered  for  some 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ;  second  vice-  jn  its  community  will  conduct  a  Hal-  time,  according  to  S.  W.  Winslow,  Jr., 

president,  Louis  Wiley,  business  man-  lowe’en  festival  on  Oct.  31  in  the  president. 

ager.  New  York  Times;  secretary-  Broadway  auditorium,  Buffalo.  The  Payment  for  the  stock  will  be  deducted 

treasurer,  Leslie  M.  Barton,  advertising  profits  will  be  used  to  purchase  toys  from  each  employe’s  pay  envelope  on  the 

director,  Chicago  Daily  News.  for  Buffalo's  underprivileged  children  third  week  of  the  month  and  it  will  be 

-  at  Christmas.  *  impossible  for  employes  to  pay  for  their 

NEW  MINNESOTA  GROUP  -  stock  ahead  of  time.  Dismissal,  resigna- 

Red  River  Valley  group  of  the  Min-  PUBLISHES  FIRST  NOVEL  tion,  death  or  desire  Xo  withdraw  from 

nesota  lulitorial  Association,  organ-  G.  Edward  Pendray,  of  the  .Wexv  York  agreement  will  result  in  the  agree- 
ized  at  a  meeting  in  Minneapolis  this  Herald  Tribune  staff,  published  his  first  ment  being  cancelled  and  the  total  amount 

week.  J.  P.  Mattson  of  Wat'ren  was  novel  last  week,  under  the  pen  name  Pmd-in  returned  with  five  per  cent  mter- 

elected  president  and  G.  W.  Christie  of  “Gawain  Edwards.”  The  novel  is  called  Iri  case  of  death,  the  estate  may  pur- 

Red  Lake  Flails,  secretary.  “The  Earth-Tube,”  a  scientific  romance.  shares  in  full. 

There  will  lie  no  interest  charge  made 
by  the  corporation  but  it  will  receive  all 
dividend  and  extra  dividend  payments 
while  any  possible  stock  dividends  will  be 
held  by  the  corporation  until  the  stock 
is  paid  for  in  full.  The  stock  is  to  be 
treasury  stock.  No  assignments,  trans¬ 
fers,  pledges  or  sales  of  stock  will  be 
allowed. 

TEMPLE  TELEGRAM  SOLD 

Ward  Mayborn  and  Three  Sons  Now 
Own  Morning  Paper 

Sale  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram, 
to  Ward  C.  Mayborn  of  Houston  and 
Mayborn’s  three  sons  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  K.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Telegram  Publishing  Co.  The  new 
owners  take  charge  Nov.  1.  Mayborn 
formerly  was  business  manager  of  the 
Port  IV orth  Press  and  Houston  Press, 
•Scripps-Howard  papers,  retiring  from 
the  latter  seven  months  ago.  The  Tele¬ 
gram,  morning  daily,  is  22  years  old.  It 
recently  completed  a  new  three-story  and 
basement  building.  Two  of  May^rn’s 
sons  are  now  in  college.  The  third  is 
in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Mayborn’s  sons  are  Frank,  Don 
and  Theodore.  Walter  Humphrey  is 
also  associated  in  the  deal.  Mr.  May¬ 
born  is  president  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  editor  and  Frank  Mayborn 
business  manager.  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
been  on  the  Fort  Worth  Press  since  he 
left  Colorado  University  four  years  ago. 
Frank  Mayborn  is  a  graduate  of  Colo¬ 
rado  University  and  has  been  on  Dallas 
Dispatch,  San  Diego  Sun  and  Dailas 
Nervs. 

ANN  ARBOR  SPEAKERS 


Leading  Newspaper  Men  to  Speak  at 
Michigan  Club  Meet 

Convening  for  its  eleventh  annual  ses¬ 
sion  the  University  Press  Club  of  Michi¬ 
gan  will  meet  for  a  three-day  period, 
Nov.  7,  8  and  9  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


MOVING  TIME  MADE  LINAGE  FOR  DAILIES 


Full  page  in  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Sept.  22,  bought  by  apartment  housea. 


The  club  is  made  up  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  state.  In- 


IN  FALL  the  young  couple’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  apartment 
house  convenience,  to  no  furnace  fires  to 
be  kept  going  day  and  night,  and  resi¬ 
dence  close  to  business  and  social  events. 

Both  the  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  have  therefore  been 
preparing  for  October  moving  days  and 
this  year  ran  full  pages  of  ^vertising 
showing  some  of  the  distinctive  apart¬ 
ment  houses  of  the  city,  and  stressing 
the  desirability  of  apartment  house  living. 

In  addition  to  featuring  apartments, 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  in¬ 


cluded  tie-in  advertising  of  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  and  radio  specialties,  showing 
photos  of  these  apartment  house  “built- 
in”  features  with  pictures  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  houses  themselves. 

A  number  of  apartment  houses  and 
apartment  hotels  have  been  included  in 
the  display  advertising  which  groups 
many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  apart¬ 
ment  house  living,  and  the  high  level  of 
comfort  and  convenience  that  may  be 
found  in  this  manner  of  providing  mod¬ 
ern  shelter. 


eluded  in  the  roster  of  speakers  are: 
Henry  Clause,  editor  Boston  Transcript; 
Charles  B.  Driscoll,  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  New  York;  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  Prof.  E 
D.  Sunderland,  of  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University.  George  H.  E  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  speak  on  “Shifting  Propaganda,” 
outlining  the  newspaper  influences  at 
work  on  the  League  project.  (Jeorge  E 
Milton,  editor  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Netvs,  will  give  a  talk  on  “Making  News 
of  Interest.” 
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Lost... 


A  U  L  T  ! 


E.  Katz 
Special 
Advertising 
Agency 

ESTABLISHED  1888 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 


M 

■  ▼  lany  a  good  newspaper  has  lost 

an  important  schedule  because  there  was  no 
one  on  hand  at  the  right  moment  to  point 
out  to  the  advertiser  that  newspaper’s  su¬ 
periority.  Point  it  out  in  an  intelligent  way. 

Many  a  good  market  has  been  neglected 
in  favor  of  an  inferior  one  simply  because  its 
advantages  were  never  brought  to  the  space 
buyer's  attention  by  someone  properly 
equipped  to  explain  them. 

Some  business  will  go  to  newspapers  regard¬ 
less  of  the  quality  of  representation,  but  on 
a  limited  list  with  every  city  competing  for  a 
part  of  the  appropriation,  A.  B.  C.  state¬ 
ments  and  absent  treatment  are  not  enough. 

KEEN  SELLING  OF  GOOD 
MARKETS  HAS  BEEN  OUR  JOB 
FOR  FORTY-ONE  YEARS. 
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Our  New  Sui 


\\TE  HAVE  added  to  our  org 
^  ^  new  department  will  enah 
in  money  and  time  and  the  m\ 
expect  to  derive  from  the  instal 
machines — the  Wood  Press  and 

THE  WOOD  PRESS  will  inci 
existence  40%  to  90%,  without 
improve  the  quality  of  its  printin 
print  waste  by  a  third  to  a  half, 
unknown  degree  of  dependabilii 

THE  AUTOMATIC  AUTOf 
output  of  any  foundry  in  exists 
cost.  It  will  improve  the  qualit? 

THESE  MACHINES  have  p 
paper  printing  twenty-five  yearsi 
at  reasonable  prices.  Why  lagi 
with  the  future?  The  key  to  sue 
of  tomorrow. 

OUR  SURVEY  departme: 

you  nothing  to  ascertain  the  eco: 
pressroom.  Why  not  do  it? 

Wood  Newspaper 

501  Fifth  Ave 


I 
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SWEEP  OF  ADVERTISING 

R.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  quotes  an  American  statistician  as 
having  recently  observed:  “If  you  chart  the 
average  price  of  all  stocks  on  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change.  the  course  from  the  end  of  1923  to  the  end 
of  1927  will  be  represented  by  a  line  rising  from  60 
to  about  77.  On  the  same  chart  the  average  price  of 
the  stocks  of  a  group  of  the  most  prominent  national 
and  world  advertisers  is  shown  by  an  impressive 
upward  swing  from  73  to  210.’’  Dr.  Klein  remarked 
that  was  conclusive  proof  of  what  advertising  can 
accomplish. 

It  is  an  interesting  exhibit,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  True,  it  spells  marvelous  succe.ss  for  those 
business  interests  that  employ  advertising  without 
stint,  feeling  it  a  sound  investment  and  not  a  specula¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  also  important  as  showing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  mass  production,  which  naturally  yields  the 
fruits  of  industry  to  the  whole  people  at  popular 
prices.  These  facts  are  so  well  understood  in  this 
country  that  they  no  longer  create  comment.  But 
they  are  amazing  in  foreign  lands  where  advertising 
and  its  direct  and  indirect  benefits  are  but  vaguely 
comprehended.  Dr.  Klein  pointed  out  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  idea  is  looked  upon  with  envy  by  advanced  and 
travelled  people  in  many  European  nations.  In  some 
countries  the  principle  is  rapidly  being  adopted.  Per¬ 
haps  this  force  promises  as  much  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  civilized  universe  as  any  factor  in 
economics  or  politics. 

Wherever  advertising  men  meet  one  hears  the 
future  discussed  in  terms  of  optimism.  It  was  promi¬ 
nent,  for  instance,  in  the  talk  heard  this  week  at  the 
Swampscott  convention  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Wise  beyond  his  generation  is  the 
young  business  man  who  is  probing  the  ultimate  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  new  markets  for  materials  produced  in 
vcJume  by  machine  process  and  placed  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  advertising.  Doubly  wise  is  he  whose 
vision  extends  beyond  the  seven  seas. 


Afuch  comment  is  made  on  the  fact  that  the 
French  actor  Chevalier  received  popular  ova¬ 
tions  7t’hen  he  sailed  for  America  to  make  a 
picture,  while  Madame  Marie  Curie  zvent 
almost  unnoticed  on  the  same  ship.  Time  ^vill 
reverse  that  order. 


THE  RULE  OF  HONOR 

EWSPAPER  work  often  brings  to  its  prac¬ 
titioners  tragic  situations  that  severely  test 
character.  For  instance,  there  is  the  common 
experience  among  editors  of  having  to  publish  un¬ 
pleasant  news  concerning  personal  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Ethically,  there  can  be  no  favored  exceptions 
in  the  news,  and  although  the  justice  of  this  is  appa¬ 
rent  to  persons  capable  of  abstract  thinking  the 
editor  who  follows  through  is  often  looked  upon  in 
his  social  circle  as  heartless  and  unsocial.  But  good 
men  put  private  considerations  aside  at  such  times 
and  hew  to  the  line  of  professional  honor,  depending 
upon  the  great  physician  Time  to  justify  their  course 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  denied  special 
news  favor. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  situation  this  week  by  a 
heart-breaking  circumstance  that  befell  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  manager  and  editor  of  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  liked  newspaper  men  of 
his  state.  The  Associated  Press  brought  in  a 
despatch  from  Washington  that  Miss  Margaret  Lucy 
O’Donnell,  aged  25,  had  been  murdered  in  most  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances  by  an  insane,  drunken  lover, 
a  man  of  inferior  type.  Mr.  O’Donnell  could  not  at 
first  believe  the  victim  was  his  daughter,  a  well- 
cdiKated  girl,  who  had  won  her  spurs  in  newspaper 
work  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  in  Washington  in  a 
responsible  positiem  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  The  stricken  father, 
however,  confirmed  the  news  and  then  with  his  own 
Spartan  hands  wrote  the  story  for  his  newspaper, 
sparing  no  word  of  importance  to  soften  the  blow. 
Rarely  in  fiction  or  reality  are  the  elements  of  love 
and  duty  more  strangely  mixed  than  in  this  pathetic 
instance,  which  we  cite  to  prove  a  rule  of  honor. 


Test  of  character  in  neivspaper  work  is 
Tchether  a  man  will  take  a  Now  on  the  chin 
of  personal  interest  and  not  weaken  on  the 
professional  principle. 


These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  bate,  yea 
seven  are  an  abomination  unto  him:  A  proud 
look,  a  lying  tongue,  hands  that  shed  inno¬ 
cent  blood,  a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked 
imaginations,  feet  that  be  swift  in  running  to 
mischief,  a  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies, 
and  he  that  soweth  discord  among  brethren. — 
Proverbs,  VI;  16,  17,  18,  19. 


WOLVES  AT  CITY  LINES 

ECENTLY  there  came  to  our  notice  a  case  of 
flagrant  newspaper  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts  in  a  local  controversy,  where  a  group  of 
citizens  were  attempting  to  correct  a  local  abuse  by 
a  court  action  against  a  coterie  of  ignorant  and  con¬ 
scienceless  machine  politicians.  The  town  was  in  the 
New  York  suburban  district.  We  happened  to  know 
all  of  the  circumstances  in  the  case  and  were  dumb¬ 
founded  to  read  distorted  and  malicious  accounts  in 
newspapers  that  ordinarily  deserve  reputations  for 
accuracy  and  news  independence.  Of  the  whole 
group  of  newspapers  reporting  the  incidents  but  two 
had  accurate  accounts,  even  of  open  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  One  story  was  a  deliberate  perversion  of  truth, 
written  by  a  correspondent  who  is  the  intimate  of 
the  political  gangsters  who  were  busy  covering  up  an 
outrageous  crime. 

The  matter  served  to  direct  attention  to  the  hazards 
newspapers  often  invite  by  permitting  suburban  cor¬ 
respondents  to  write  stuff  for  state  or  regional 
editions  which  no  trained  staff  man  would  dream  of 
writing.  How  such  stuff,  violating  all  news  rules, 
gets  over  copy-desks  is  puzzling.  Whereas  editors 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  city  reporters  through  the 
most  rigid  examinations  to  test  eligibility  for  staff 
service,  out-of-town  correspondents  are  usually  picked 
up  sight-unseen.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  irresponsible  stuff  that  some  city  newspapers 
regularly  publish  concerning  affairs  in  small  towns 
of  their  circulation  territories.  We  know,  at  present, 
of  two  great  metropolitan  newspapers  that  are  regu¬ 
larly  carrying  the  propaganda  of  grafting  political 
scalawags  of  a  suburban  county,  the  editors  seeming 
to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact.  The  lapse  is 
even  more  remarkable  because  the  propaganda  is 
Republican  whereas  one  newspaper  which  regularly 
publishes  it  is  independent  Democratic  in  politics  and 
the  other  has  been  hotly  Democratic  in  local  affairs. 

How  can  a  newspaper  accept  the  writings  of 
“country  correspondents”  concerning  whose  integrity 
there  has  been  no  investigation?  The  employment  of 
cheap  men  picked  up  at  random,  or  the  convenient 
make-shift,  surely  is  poor  economy.  One  libel  suit, 
the  natural  concomitant  of  malicious  and  biased  news 
writing,  might  easily  cost  more  than  ten  years  of 
expense  incident  to  careful  employment  and  training 
of  responsible  suburban  correspondents.  Editorial 
responsibility  to  the  reader  surely  does  not  end  at 
the  city  line. 


Richmond  Nezos-Leader  calls  a  local  state 
campaign  to  banish  all  bill-hoards  “delousing 
the  scenery.” 


CONFIDENCES 

HE  Columbia  journalism  professor  who  wrote  a 
book  and  in  vague,  suggestive  terms  told  of  an 
alleged  physical  infirmity  of  one  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  this  age,  stumbled  badly.  He  explained  that 
he  couldn’t  tell  all,  because  bound  by  a  confidence. 
The  rule  in  journalism  is  that  a  confidence  is  a  con¬ 
fidence,  not  to  be  broken  or  half  broken.  In  practical 
newspaper  work  it  is  not  believed  either  fair  or  wise 
to  attempt  to  state  a  fact,  except  from  personal 
knowledge  or  on  quotable  authority,  .\nyhow,  when 
one  is  writing  of  a  figure  in  public  life  whose  work 
belongs  with  the  ages,  mumbled  or  weazel  words  are 
unpardonable. 

Dr.  Pitkin  is  an  able  man  in  his  field,  and  we 
regret  it  was  he  who  stumbled. 


I  A  L 


DR.  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

R.  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  whose  death 
occurred  on  Tuesday  at  Washington,  not  only 
contributed  a  benefaction  of  incalculable  worth 
upon  the  general  public  through  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  an  interpreter  of  scientific  subjects,  but  also 
greatly  honored  the  press  by  his  useful  writings.  A 
trained  scientist,  specializing  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
his  life  ambition  was  to  carry  the  torch  of  knowledge 
to  the  people  through  the  avenue  of  journalism.  He 
was  remarkably  well  qualified  for  the  work.  No  man 
writing  for  the  press  in  this  age  could  better  express 
technical  and  complicated  scientific  meaning  in  such 
simple,  understandable,  direct  terms.  Dr.  Slosson’s 
explanation  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity,  for 
example,  was  such  that  a  grammar-grade  child  might 
at  least  grasp  the  idea  and  yet  the  description  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  technicians.  His  product 
was  bright  and  merry  and  his  objective  throughout 
life  was  to  make  truth  available  that  all  people  might 
live  more  wisely,  securely  and  happily. 

When  E.  W.  Scripps  endowed  Science  Service,  as 
a  non-profit  making  news  report,  whose  sole  object 
was  to  broadcast  sound  scientific  information.  Dr. 
Slosson  found  his  natural  place  as  its  director.  For 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  written  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  subject  in  the  realm  of  science  and  to  a  huge 
audience.  His  standing  in  the  scientific  world  was 
unquestioned.  His  book  “Creative  Chemistry,’’  though 
published  ten  years  ago,  remains  today  a  standard  on 
the  subject.  Last  year  in  New  York  he  addressed 
the  medical  and  chemical  sections  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  pre¬ 
dicting  that  future  agriculture  would  be  by  chemists 
producing  foods  from  coal,  air  and  water. 

The  newspaper  craft  may  learn  from  Dr.  Slosson’s 
example  the  high  art  of  reducing  abstruse  subjects 
to  simple  terms.  Science  is  valuable  when  its  truth 
is  applied  to  life  and  action. 


Dr.  11’.  J.  Mayo  charges  the  American  hos¬ 
pital  zfith  "too  much  salesmanship  and  loo 
liffle  humanity.”  He  must  have  been  thinking 
of  Chicago,  zvhere  so-called  ethical  doctors 
ousted  from  their  society  a  famous  physician 
because  he  countenanced  "adz'ertising”  u’hich 
told  ignorant  sufferers  zohere  to  look  for  help. 


KEEPING  THINGS  SEPARATE 

OW  and  again  something  happens  to  make  us 
believe  for  an  instant  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  are  the  aggressive,  rule-or-ruin 
folks  that  some  of  their  competitors  and  critics  call 
them.  We  hear  occasionally  that  a  newspaper  buying 
a  fleet  of  delivery  trucks  makes  up  its  order  with  a 
few  trucks  from  one  company,  a  few  from  another, 
and  a  scattering  of  miscellaneous  vehicles,  based  not 
upon  analysis  of  its  requirements  and  the  trucks’ 
abilities,  but  upon  the  volume  of  advertising  placed 
by  the  various  manufacturers. 

We  hear,  too,  of  advertising  campaigns  placed  by 
national  advertisers  who  occasionally  sell  goods  or 
services  to  newspapers.  These  campaigns  are  placed 
with  the  newspaper  buying  the  goods  or  services,  or, 
as  some  advertisers  have  learned,  they  lose  their 
customer.  Sometimes  to  complete  the  picture  of 
misery,  the  competing  paper  which  got  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  does  not  or  cannot  become  a  patron  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

So  long  as  human  nature  and  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  are  what  they  are,  we  suppose  advertising  and 
business  managers  feel  compelled  to  get  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  in  selling  space  and  buying  for  their 
needs.  When  human  beings  learn  to  keep  things 
separate,  the  world  will  have  reached  perfection,  and 
we  won’t  need  newspapers.  Meanwhile,  a  secaid 
thought  might  be -given  to  the  unfair  handicap  placed 
upon  advertising  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  boot  thrown 
in  to  balance  a  bargain. 


There  is  still  something  for  editors  to  con¬ 
sider  in  regard  to  the  Shearer  activities  at 
Genez’a.  What  did  foreign  correspondents 
offer  to  your  readers  at  that  tin^f  If  your 
staff  knew  that  Shearer  was  active  and  was 
obviously  in  the  pay  of  American  interests, 
zvhat  u<as  done  on  this  .side  to  reveal  the 
fact?  What  statements  zvere  made  in  your 
nezvs  and  editorial  columns?  Read  the  two- 
year-old  files — they  might  be  interesting. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


AF.  ALLEN,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
•  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  was 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wood¬ 
bury  County  Pioneer  club  recently. 

John  H.  Black,  publisher  of  the  Mil- 
viaukee  IVisconsin  News,  spoke  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  first  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Newspaper  Composing  Room 
executives  Oct.  7-8  in  Milwaukee. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  re-elected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  has  been  in  Washington 
to  write  special  articles  on  the  visit  of 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  British  prime  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  problem  of  naval  reduc¬ 
tion. 

John  H.  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  spent  several  days 
in  Kansas  City  recently  attending  a  gov¬ 
ernment  hearing  relative  to  the  proposed 
deepening  of  the  Missouri  river  channel. 

Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Neivs  Leader,  will  for¬ 
mally  present  the  Greek  theater  given  by 
Luther  H.  Jenkins  to  the  University  of 
Richmond  on  Oct.  24. 

Elias  Z.  Wallower,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  now  suspended,  was  guest  at  a 
dinner  of  business  men  of  that  com¬ 
munity  on  Oct.  5  on  the  occasion  of  his 
7Sth  birthday. 

Dwight  L.  Pitkin,  editor  of  the  Find¬ 
lay  (O.)  Daily  Courier,  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

J.  H.  Long,  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser,  attended  the 
football  game  at  State  College,  Pa.,  Oct. 
12.  He  was  accompanied  by  William 
Bess,  sports  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

Willis  E.  Stevens,  editor  antf  publisher 
of  the  Avon  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  recently 
completed  50  years  service  on  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Buffalo 
State  Normal  School,  on  Oct.  13  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  buildings  being 
erected  for  this  institution  in  the  up-state 
city.  Mr.  Butler’s  father,  founder  of 
the  News,  used  the  same  trowel  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  cornerstone  for  the  original 
buildings  of  the  school  16  years  ago. 

George  S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  one  of  the  delegation  of  25  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  editors  which  has  been 
on  a  good  will  tour  of  the  Orient  for 
the  past  six  months  under  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  World  Peace, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Oct.  11.  He 
was  scheduled  to  reach  St.  Louis  Oct.  IS. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Fort  IVorth 
Star-Telegram,  is  now  on  his  Fall  trip 
to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Fay  C.  Parsons,  publisher  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  Universalists  at  the  104th 
annual  convocation  in  Syracuse  recently. 


Earl  M.  Dempsey  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
formerly  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

(ieorge  H.  Schiesser,  formerly  with 
the  Blackman  Company  and  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  C.  C.  Green  Agency,  has 
joined  the  New  York  World  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  John  D.  Brewer,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Roger  Burrell,  former  head  of  the 
Better  Business  Commission  in  Akron, 
O.,  has  been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal.  Frank  J. 
Wynhoff,  former  advertising  manager, 
has  been  named  local  advertising 
manager. 

Gus  Hixson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Morning  Statesman, 
and  Mrs.  Hixson  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  Sept.  29. 

Alfred  P.  Davies,  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Marengo  Market  at 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

James  F.  Mullens,  formerly  connected 
with  the  New  York  American,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal  and 
Syracuse  Herald,  has  become  classified 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram.  He  succeeds  Earl  F. 
Osterhoudt,  who  resigned  to  take  over 
the  classified  department  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Times,  recently  acquired 
by  Bernarr  Macfadden. 

Miss  Barbara  Farnsworth,  formerly 
with  motion  picture  interests  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  has  joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Salt  iMke  Tribune. 

Miss  Margaret  Hungerville  of  Water- 
bury,  has  joined  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican- American. 

Charles  B.  James,  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company,  with 
whom  he  gained  six  years  of  purchasing 
experience,  has  been  appointed  buyer  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  succeeding  W.  L. 
Comstock. 

E.  A..  Barthelmeh,  mayor  of  Dover, 
O.,  has  resigned  to  return  to  his  former 
position  as  business  manager  of  the 
Dover  Reporter. 

Ross  Williams,  well  known  in  Pacific 
coast  newspaper  circles,  has  joined  the 
Stockton  Record  staff  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


OCT.  14  to  20  is  Jubilee  Week  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (La.)  Register  and  Tribune  in 
honor  of  the 


W.  A.  COXDINGLEY 


25th  anniversary 
of  W.  A.  Cord- 
ingley,  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
with  the  paper. 
In  Mr  Cording- 
ley’s  honor,  an 
effort  is  being 
made  to  set  a 
new  high  mark 
for  the  number 
of  new  Sunday 
Register  s  u  b- 
scriptions  o  b- 
tained  in  one 
week. 


Cordingley  left  a  position  with  a  grain 
company  to  join  the  Register  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  1904  and  was  soon  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager  by  Gardner  Cowles, 
who  had  just  purchased  the  paper. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Howard  f.  vickery,  for  the 

past  five  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post  Enterprise, 
now  is  night  city  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News. 

Miss  Margaret  Sherman,  editor  of  the 
women’s  page  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  has  returned  from 
an  extended  leave  of  absence. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson  has  succeeded 
Miss  Ruth  Plumelly,  who  has  recently 
married,  as  editor  of  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig. 

Ernest  Campbell  Pollard,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  will  be  the  manager  of 
“The  Virginia  Legionnaire,’’  new  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Virginia  department  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Matilee  Bixby  of  New  York,  who 
studied  and  taught  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
has  joined  the  art  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  She  has  also  studied  in 
Paris  and  has  won  recognition  as  a 
portrait  artist  in  the  east  and  overseas. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bryant,  formerly  of  the 
contest  department  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  is  now  secretary  to  Paul  Potter, 
agricultural  editor.  Mrs.  Bryant  is  the 
widow  of  George  Bryant,  Tribune  re¬ 
porter. 

Malcolm  Carr,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Record,  is  taking  the 
place  of  city  editor  Edward  Holland, 
while  the  latter  is  on  his  honeymoon. 

John  L.  Morrison,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Argus,  was  slightly  in¬ 
jured  when  the  automobile  in  which  he 
was  riding  left  the  highway  at  Luthers- 
burg.  Pa.,  recently. 

J.  D.  Bruce  has  been  appointed  radio 
department  manager  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  American  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser.  He  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News. 

Otto  F.  Reis,  former  staff  member  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  began  his 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

VU  ALTER  W.  R.  MAY,  city  advertis- 
^  ing  manager  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
nonian,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Advertising  club  Oct.  1. 

L.  C.  Dearborn  has  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  as  assistant  country  circu¬ 
lator.  He  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Standard. 

William  K.  Davis,  formerly  with  the 
Long  Beach  (L.I.)  Progress,  is  now  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Salamanca 
(N.Y.)  Republican-Press. 

Roy  R.  Wallis,  formerly  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  News,  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  manager  of  the  Camden  (Ark) 
News. 


GREETINGS 

Central  Press  welcomes 


The  Syracuse  Herald 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
The  New  Britain  Record 
The  Toledo  Blade 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
The  Jamestown  Journal 

all  added  as  daily  clients  for 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  PICTURE  PAGE 
since  Oct.  1,  1929 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Prtjidtnt 


Oeveland  and  New  York 


Famis  a.  Flint 
Business  Manager 


Do  You  Know 
About  Our 
Sporting 
Proposition? 


You  Take  On 
the  Strip  of  Thrills 

TARZAN 

of  the  Apes 

by 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

for 

Ten  Weeks 
Only 

At  the  end  of  the  first  strip 
serial  —  ten  weeks  —  you  are 
free  to  quit  cold  or  you  have 
an  option  to  go  on  and  use 
other  TARZAN  strip  serials. 

When  we  last  announced 
our  list  of  TARZAN  sub¬ 
scribers,  forty- three  papers 
were  represented.  Now 
there  are  EIGHTY. 

Every  paper  on  that  list 
has  found  that  TARZAN 
in  daily  picture  form  has 
definite  circulation  value. 

It’s  All  Up  to  You.  If  You 
Don’t  Find  That  TARZAN 
"Pulls”  in  Your  Territory — 
Drop  It  at  the  End  of  Ten 
Weeks. 

In  the  Meanwhile — Wire 
for  Terms 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  General  Manager 
I  50  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titlw  K€«isierKl  in  tbe  Unit^  HUte«  Patent  Ofl&oe 
Coi»>Tigfat.  EDITOK  Ml  PITBURHER  CO. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO., 
INCL,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices; 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  ele  phones ; 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 

James  W.  Brown.  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  (Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  msm- 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Rorhe,  Associate 
Editor. 

London  oflBce:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office :  76  rue  des  Petits  Chants. 

Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January, 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1924 

8.967 

8.220 

7.014 

6.363 

5.711 

10,019 

9.546 

7  .955 
7.708 
6,488 

PERSONAL 
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new  duties  as  professor  of  law  at 
Creigrhton  University  in  Nebraska  last 
week. 

Leo  M.  Greenfield  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Jewish 
American,  Dallas  weekly. 

(ieorge  C.  Haig,  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Republican  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Haig  are  on  a  vacation  motor  trip 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Jimmy  Thomason  has  left  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  to  join  the 
Shreveport  (la.)  Times. 

Forest  Lowery,  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  resigned.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  city- 
editor  for  the  past  18  months,  (j.  H. 
Hancock,  city  ^itor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  becomes  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Miss  Molly  Cullen,  feature  writer  for 
the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can,  has  returned  from  a  visit  in  New 
York. 

William  Sheldon  Chapin,  of  the  IVater¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American  has  returned 
after  a  visit  in  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Wallace  X.  Rawles,  for  nine  years  with 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera,  has 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
H.  Cowell  of  the  Loveland  ((Jolo.)  Re¬ 
porter-Herald. 

Frank  C.  Moorhead,  associate  editor  of 
the  Lnea  Homestead,  Des  Moines,  la., 
agricultural  publication,  which  recently 
was  merged  with  Wallace’s  Farmer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Farmer’s  Journal, 
Philadelphia.  .Moorhead  was  formerly  of 
the  Des  Moines  Capital  staff. 

J.  R.  Triplett,  formerly  state  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City 
•Star.  L.  C.  Milstead,  formerly  on  the 
Weekly  Star,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
exchange  department  of  the  daily. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  Nezv 
York  Daily  Mirror,  is  vacationing  at  his 
former  home  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  once  sports  editor  for  the  Water¬ 
bury  American. 

(ieorge  Malcom-Smith.  formerly  re¬ 
porter-cartoonist  for  the  Waterbur- 
(Conn.)  Repuldican- American  and  now 
with  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford  and  is  acting  as  an  announcer 
?t  radio  station  WTIC,  Hartford. 

Hayti  Thompson,  formerly  with  the 
.Associated  Press  in  Atlanta,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  Record. 

Ben  Merson,  formerly  of  the  I.onq  Is¬ 
land  Daily  Press  staff,  has  joined  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

Sidney  Marouse,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 
^Walter  W.  Hill,  make-up  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  who  is  on  vacation, 
attended  the  World  Series  games  in  (Chi¬ 
cago. 

(Clifford  B.  Knight,  formerly  of  the 
Akron.  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Mail  and  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star  is  now  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  special  sketch  artist  for  the 
Bernarr  Maefadden’s  New  Haven  Times. 

Graham  Rosenberger,  editor  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  has  resimed  ai^  will  join  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  on  Oct.  14. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  contributor 
of  a  daily  financial  column  to  the  New 
York  American  and  Universal  Service 
and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
University,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
conference  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  F.astern  Canada  credit  executives  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  on 
Friday,  October  18. 

Norman  Corwin  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Repuldican  staff  is  co-author  of 
a  book,  “So  Say  The  Wise,’’  published 
last  week. 

Miss  Priscilla  M.  Zink  has  taken 
charge  of  the  library  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram.  She  succeeds 
Miss  Eileen  O’Brien,  who  has  entered  the 


employ  of  a  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Merrill  Gaffney  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune. 

Warren  W.  Moses  recently  resigned  as 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  to  become  chief  of  the 
division  of  publicity,  labor  and  real 
estate,  of  the  state  department  of  agri¬ 
culture.  C.  L.  Young,  day  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 
succeeded  Moses  on  the  Tribune. 

Charles  Guild,  of  the  Boston  Evening 
American  staff,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  at  Newp<jrt,  R.  1. 

Dave  Herman,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  copy  desk. 

Don  T.  Seiwell  has  l)een  added  to  the 
si)<)rts  department  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

William  J.  Mack,  Brown  University 
graduate,  has  been  named  theatre  and 
children’s  page  editor  of  the  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  Re  publican- American.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  has  increased  its  theatre 
section  to  three  or  four  pages  and  now 
has  a  special  children’s  department  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  tabloid  supplement  of  the  issue. 

Genaro  Mambruno,  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
correspondent  of  the  Waterbury  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  changed  to  the  city  repor- 
torial  staff. 

William  Fitzpatrick,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  American  and  one  of 
Boston’s  well  known  yachtsmen,  is  pass¬ 
ing  the  fall  months  living  on  his  sailing 
yacht  tied  up  at  South  Boston. 

Mrs.  .Amy  P.  Atkins,  librarian  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Cbiin.)  Republican- Ameri- 
can,  has  left  for  Tacoma,  Wash,  to  spend 
three  months  with  her  daughter. 

Walter  Fix,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  who  resigned  following  a 
nervous  breakdown,  has  completely  re¬ 
covered  his  health  and  has  joined  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  as  copy  reader. 

Regis  Welsh,  sports  writer  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
Neiv  York  Telegram.  Prior  to  leaving 
Pittsburgh,  Welsh  was  tendered  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  by  his  associates  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

F.  Elarle  Lutz,  formerly  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
is  now  with  the  news  department  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

Walter  Brooks,  political  reporter  of 
the  Waterbury  ((Jonn.)  Republican,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  are  on  a  motor  trip  through 
Canada. 

Ruth  Gregg,  formerly  secretary  to 
Dean  Allen  of  the  Oregon  University 
School  of  Journalism,  became  society 
editor  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Budget 
Oct.  1. 

Miss  Maude  Cummiskey,  society  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  resigned  and  will  leave  soon  to  make 
her  home  in  New  York.  She  was  given 
a  farewell  party  this  week. 

“Dink”  Templeton,  Pacific  Coast  coach 
and  sports  authority,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  as 
sports  writer. 

George  H.  Clifford  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  to  join  the  Woonsocket,  R.  1.  staff 
of  the  Providence  Journal. 

Edward  M.  Ten  Broeck,  New  York 
State  newspaper  man,  has  joined  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  as  a 
reporter. 

Benton  Prout,  city  editor  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

R.  B.  McAlip,  cartoonist  on  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald.  John 
Evans,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  now  drawing  cartoons  for  the 
Star. 

Robert  Key,  free  lance  writer  from 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

L.  C.  Murphy,  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
Peoria  Star. 

Stanley  Ome.  formerly  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  work¬ 


ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Paris  edition. 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  " 
Post,  accompanied  Ramsey  MacDonald,  i 
British  Prime  Minister,  to  Canada  and 
will  return  to  London  with  his  party,  \ 
Dorothy  I>ucas,  Post  staff  reporter,  is 
with  the  MacDonald  party  in  Canada  to 
cover  activities  of  the  statesman's 
daughter,  Ishbel. 

Grantland  Rice,  sports  writer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  over 
radio  station  WABC  this  week  during 
the  Burns  Country  Club  hour. 

Harold  Banks,  formerly  on  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  more  recently 
in  the  Austin  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  rejoined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Star-Telegram.  ^ 

J.  O.  Austin,  of  the  Toledo  New.vBet, 
was  operated  on  in  a  hospital  in  Colum-  j 
bus  this  week.  ' 

Arthur  Irwin,  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Sew  York  Ameri¬ 
can.  1 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TRANK  P.  SIBLEY,  of  the  Boston  • 
^  Globe  staff,  to  Mrs.  Celia  M.  French, 
of  Framingham,  recently.  j 

Frederick  E.  Norton,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Gill  Mix,  secretary  to  ( 
Maurice  S.  Sherman,  editor,  at  Hart-  ' 

ford,  Oct.  3. 

George  Mann,  of  the  MihcKiukee 
(Wis.)  .*Jcntincl  staff,  to  Miss  Berna- 
dette  Perrizo  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

Oct.  10  in  Milwaukee.  f 

Glen  R.  Dfxld,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  to  Miss  .Allecn  Schlapfer,  Salt 
Lake,  recently. 

Thomas  J.  O’Neil,  night  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Ihiion,  to  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  Cj.  Betters  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  7. 


Say  what  you  like  about  the  public 
utilities,  they  haven’t  tried  to  revise 
Genesis  to  “Let  there  be  power  and 
light!” — F.  P.  A.,  Neiv  York  World. 


Another  thing  about  the  new  cur¬ 
rency.  It  certainly  can  go  fast  for  its 
age. — Dallas  News. 


Apparently,  concludes  a  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisement,  the  meek  are  about  to  in¬ 
herit  the  earth.  Maybe  so.  They  stand 
an  exceedingly  limited  chance  of  getting 
possession  of  it  any  other  way. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


How  About  Sign  Painting  and 
Cello  Leteon*  ? 

“WANTED  —  Professional  utility 
woman,  cooking,  mending,  houseclean-  [ 
ing,  polishing  furniture,  cleaning  silver-  - 
ware,  shopping,  shampooing,  reading  [ 
aloud,  writing  letters,  taking  care  of  i 
children,  teaching  French  and  piano,  play¬ 
ing  accompaniments,  typewriting  manu¬ 
script  ;  all  by  the  hour.  Address  Mrs. 
Reed,  Room  3()9,  5  W.  91st,  or  phone 
Schuyler  4292. — The  World.  • 

4  *  *  I 

“If  she  can  milk,  breed  goldfish  and  | 
true  up  bicycle  wheels  maybe  I  can  use 
her,”  says  R.  L.  Brown. — H.  I.  Phillips, 
Nezv  York  Sun. 


MacDonald’s  visit  raises  a  question  of 
how  many  navy  guns  should  be  fired  in 
salute  when  a  visiting  prime  minister 
working  for  navy  reduction  sails  into 
New  Y’ork. — Indiasiapolis  News. 


Australia,  we  are  informed,  by  the 
papers,  is  importing  more  and  rnore  auto¬ 
mobiles  each  vear.  Australia,  if  yoo 
remember,  is  tbe  place  where  even  the 
kangaroos  have  rumble  seats  for  their 
children. — Russel  Crouse,  New  Yof* 
Evening  Post. 


FLASHES 


What  *has  always  puzzled  us  is  what 
the  Yesman  says  to  the  house-to-house 
agent. — Detroit  Nezvs. 
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a  NEW  comic  page 
of  Proven  Popularity 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  is  pri¬ 
vileged  to  introduce  to  America  one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  comic  artists, 

J.  C.  Bancks  who  for  six  years  has  held 
the  front  page  in  leading  papers  of 
Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  His 
American  page  is  to  be  released  shortly. 

This  is 

Ginger 

and  the  youngsters  are  going  to  be  crazy 
about  this  funny,  lovable,  vividly  alive 
small  boy.  The  grownups,  too,  will 
chuckle  over  his  diverting  adventures. 

Bancks’  humor  is  fresh  and  clean.  His 
draughtsmanship  is  superior.  GINGER 
is  a  NEW  comic,  but  already  TIME- 
TESTED. 

Wire  for  an  option  on  Ginger  in  your  territory,  and  samples 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Irwin  Barbour  Howard  McEwen  Glen  Mahar 

W etttern  Field  Manager  Middle  Western  Field  Manager  Eastern  Field  Manager 

lAit  Angeles,  Calif.  Cincinnati,  O.  New  York  City 
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MUSICIANS  TO  USE  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 
IN  FIGHT  AGAINST  **CANNED  MUSIC” 

Movie  Orchestra  Men  Will  Spend  $500,000  in  617  News¬ 
papers  Against  Replacement  by  Mechanical 
Devices  in  Theatres 


A  N'  EWSPAPER  advertising  campaign 
to  save  theatre  orchestras  from  dis¬ 
placement  by  mechanical  music  will  be 
begun  in  a  week  or  two,  probably  on  Oct. 
21,  by  the  American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians.  The  rapid  rise  to  popularity  of 
talking  motion  pictures  and  other  pictures 
with  sound  accompaniment  has  resulted 
in  the  dropping  of  orchestras  by  numer¬ 
ous  theatres,  with  the  result  that  already 
5,000  musicians  have  lost  their  places.  It 
is  at  this  movement  that  the  advertising 
caippaign  is  aimed. 

At  least  $500,000  will  be  spent  for 
newspaper  space,  according  to  Harry  R. 
Calkins,  union  representative,  who  has 
been  preparing  copy  in  collaboration  with 
the  advertising  agency  of  Street  & 
Finney,  Inc. 

The  money  is  to  come  from  a  “theatre 
defense  fund,”  which  has  been  collected 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  from  the 
30,000  members  of  the  Federation  who 
are  employed  in  theatre  orchestras.  The 
Federation  claims  a  total  membership  of 
140,000. 

The  advertisements  will  appear  once  a 
week  in  617  newspapers  in  more  than 
400  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  will  not  oppose  the  use 
of  “talkie”  films,  but  will  argue  that  a 
human  orchestra  supplies  elements  to  a 
program  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  a 
mechanical  process. 

A  publicity  campaign  carried  on  for 
some  months  by  the  federation  was  dis¬ 
continued  last  summer,  despite  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Calkins,  many 
releases  had  been  printed,  and  widespread 
editorial  comment  had  been  elicited.  At 
that  time  it  was  decided  to  use  paid 
space  in  newspapers  as  the  most  certain 
way  to  reach  the  public  with  a  specific 
series  of  arguments. 

In  a  sense,  the  advertising  campaign 
will  seek  to  sell  to  the  public  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  art  of  music.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  main  point  upon  which  the 
campaign  is  begun.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  any  union  has 
used  newspaper  advertising  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  early  pieces  of  copy,  for 
instonce,  is  headed  “Canned  Music  on 
Trial,”  and  follows  with  this  argument: 

“This  is  the  case  of  Art  vs.  Mechani¬ 
cal  Music  in  Theatres.  The  defendant 
stands  accused  before  the  American 
people  of  attempted  corruption  of  musical 
appreciation  and  discouragement  of  musi¬ 
cal  education. 

“Theatres  in  many  cities  are  offering 
synchronized  mechanical  music  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Real  Music.  If  the  theatre¬ 
going  public  accepts  this  vitiation  of  its 
entertainment  program,  a  deplorable  de¬ 
cline  in  the  Art  of  Music  is  inevitable. 

“Musical  authorities  know  that  the  soul 
of  the  Art  is  lost  in  mechanization.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  because  the  quality 
of  music  is  dependent  upon  the  present 
mood  of  the  artist,  upon  the  human  con¬ 
tact,  without  which  the  essence  of  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulation  and  emotional  rapture 
is  lost.” 

The  advertisement  then  reviews  music 
in  early  ages,  and  asks:  “Has  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  Great  Age  of  Science  to 
snub  the  Art  by  setting  up  in  its  place 
a  pale  and  fwble  shadow  of  itself?” 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  continue 
until  next  June  at  least.  Its  future  after 
that  will  depend  upon  action  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  federation  next  May. 

“Musical  authorities  believe  that  a  great 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  cause  of  musi¬ 
cal  culture  by  the  gradual  elimination  of 
real  music  from  the  nation’s  entertain¬ 
ment  program.”  said  a  statement  issued 
on  behalf  of  Joseph  N.  Weber,  president 
of  the  federation.  “Unless  some  instru¬ 
mentality  is  found  for  making  articulate 
the  sentiment  against  corruption  of  musi¬ 
cal  taste  and  interference  with  musical 
education  threatened  by  canned  music,  a 
great  deal  of  harm  may  be  done  to  cul¬ 
ture. 


“Hence  our  determination  to  lay  the 
situation  before  the  public  in  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  trade  union  has  engaged  in 
advertising  in  a  purely  educational  way. 
Our  determination  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers  was  reached  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  advertising  media.” 


PLAN  BIG  CANDY  FUND 


Confectioners  Association  Trying  to 

Raise  $1,500,000  for  Advertising 

With  confectioners  throughout  the 
country  observing  “National  Candy 
Week”  and  “Sweetest  Day,”  this  week, 
the  National  Confectioners  Association 
is  trying  to  raise  between  $1,500,000  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  second  three-year 
period  of  its  campaign,  according  to  C.  J. 
Nadherny,  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Nadherny  states  that  “media  have 
not  been  given  much  consideration  as 
yet,  because  we  will  not  know  until 
early  next  year  what  the  exact  size  of 
our  budget  will  be  each  year  for  the 
three-year  period." 

Advertising  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers,  however,  point  out  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  used  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  the  past,  and  express  doubt 
that  this  policy  will  be  changed. 

The  association,  through  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  educational  department,  does  fur¬ 
nish  advertising  material  in  mat  or  plate 
form  to  confectioners  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  their  own  newspaper  space.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Nadherny,  600  news- 
pajwrs  are  regularly  carrying  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

“One  thing  which  few  newspapers  rea¬ 
lize,”  Mr.  Nadherny  added,  “is  that  the 
industry  will  spend  about  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  newspaper  space  to 
promote  these  important  candy  events 
(Candy  Week  and  Sweetest  Day)  in 
local  territories.” 


CITES  ADVERTISING’S  REQUISITES 


Marshall  Field  Advertising  Manager 

Addresses  Class  at  Northwestern 

A  substantial  business  training  is  an 
important  requisite  for  people  in  the 
advertising  field,  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago  department  store,  told  students 
in  advertising  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  recently.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  one  of 
a  series  of  speakers  who  will  address  the 
class  during  the  year. 

“One  of  the  great  handicaps  in  the 
field  of  advertising  is  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  engaged  in  it  who  have 
had  little  or  no  practical  business  experi¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Schaeffer  said.  “The  theory 
of  advertising  is  very  simple,  but  the 
practice  of  it  is  complex.  The  best 
preparation  for  advertising  is  the  actual 
selling  of  goods.  After  all,  advertising 
is  salesmanship  in  print,  and  the  person 
who  cannot  actually  sell  goods  success¬ 
fully  to  the  individual  customer  usually 
is  not  very  successful  in  selling  goods 
by  advertising.” 


PRUDENTIAL  CO.  WINS  CUP 


lU  Advertisements  Take  Holcombe 
Trophy  for  Third  Time 

By  winning  for  a  third  time  the  Hol- 
comlie  trophy  for  the  best  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  has  obtained  permanent 
possession  of  the  silver  cup.  The  final 
award  was  made  at  the  recent  Insurance 
Advertising  Conference  at  Cleveland. 
The  cup  had  previously  been  won  in  1927 
and  1928. 

The  inscription  on  the  cup  reads : 
“Presented  by  the  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference  in  recognition  of  conspicuous 
skill  and  success  in  the  application  of 


advertising  principles  to  the  business  of 
insurance.” 

The  company’s  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  of  New  V’ork. 


WILD  ADVERTISING  IS 
WORST  BUSINESS  LEAK 


Agency  Head  TelU  N.  Y.  Time*  Staff 
Many  Manufacturers  Do  Not 
Key  Campaign*  to  Sale* 
Problem* 


Two  and  a  half  years  of  gunning  for 
waste  in  sales  practices  have  forced  the 
conclusion  that  “misdirected  advertising 
is  the  source  of  tremendous  loss  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  all  because 
they  do  too  much  gambling  with  their 
expenditures,”  in  the  opinion  of  Harry 
D.  Neach,  president  of  C.  A.  Chandler 
&  Co.,  advertising  agency,  of  Boston. 
Speaking  recently  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  the  New  York  Times,  he  blamed 
“too  much  hit-or-miss  advertising,  too 
many  pictures  of  shapely  girls,  and  not 
enough  of  the  convincing,  desire-creating 
kind.” 

“In  the  retail  field  of  merchandising,” 
he  said,  “I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much 
misdirected  and  misguided  advertising  as 
in  the  national  field.  In  my  opinion  the 
amount  of  the  gross  sales  is  the  best 
basis  on  which  to  fix  advertising  expen¬ 
diture. 

“Our  own  surveys,  compiled  after 
considerable  study  of  national  and  local 
advertising  statistics,  show  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  proper  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  for  different  types  of  retail  stores: 

“Department  stores,  2  to  5  per  cent. 

“Hotels,  1  per  cent  of  total  receipts. 

“Groceries,  less  than  1  per  cent. 

“Shoe  shops,  1.33  to  1.75  per  cent  of 
total  sales. 

“Drug  stores,  three-quarters  of  1  per 
cent  to  2Y2  per  cent. 

“Jewelry,  2)4  to  2.85  per  cent. 

“Retail  clothing,  2)4  per  cent. 

“Furniture,  3  per  cent. 

“Hardware,  1)4  per  cent. 

“Lumber,  less  than  1  per  cent. 

“Mail  order  houses,  6  to  10  per  cent.” 

Misdirected  advertising,  however,  is 
not  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  sales 
efforts  of  American  manufacturers, 
according  to  Mr.  Neach.  He  lists  the 
most  common  difficulties,  as  found  in  a 
survey  of  thirty  industries,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order: 

“First,  over-production ;  second,  un  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  their  markets ;  third,  in¬ 
adequate  sales  control ;  fourth,  mis¬ 
directed  advertising;  fifth,  exorbitant 
sales  costs;  sixth,  lack  of  information 
regarding  competitive  prtiducts;  seventh, 
lack  of  information  regarding  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  dealer,  and  particularly 
the  consumer ;  eighth.,  apparent  disregard 
of  new  and  original  marketing  methods ; 
ninth,  improper  packaging ;  tenth,  im¬ 
perfect  products;  eleventh,  lack  of  con¬ 
tinual  sales  analysis.” 


Easterm  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
7  Water  St.,  Boston 


TWO  MILLIONS  MORE 
FOR  PICTURE  ADS 

Photographer*’  A**ociation  to  Levy 
Again  for  Campaign — Media  Not 
Yet  Fixed  —  Women’*  Style* 
Aid  Photo  Indu*try 


The  executive  council  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  America  voted 
this  week  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
continue  the  association’s  advertising 
campaign  for  another  year  and  a  half, 
completing  a  four-year  period,  and  for 
another  four-year  period  after  that.  The 
photographers  will  spend  $2,000,000  in 
that  period  to  make  the  nation  still  more 
photo-conscious.  The  appropriation  is 
levied  on  16,(XX)  members  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  media  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  next  year  and  a  half  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon,  according  to 
Charles  D.  Kauffman,  an  official  of  the 
association. 

Bobbed  hair  and  modern  women’s 
styles  have  restored  the  popularity  of 
family  photographs,  Mr.  Kauffman  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  American  public 
spent  $36,000,000  more  on  photographs 
last  year  than  in  any  year  previous,  and 
he  attributed  the  increase  to  the  fact  that 
women’s  styles  make  them  appear  young 
enough  for  the  camera  to  compliment 
them. 


AD  WOMEN  ELECT 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Clair,  of  the  Webster 
Boiler  Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women.  Miss  Edith  B.  Ellsworth, 
of  Williams  and  Cunnyngham,  was  named 
vice-president;  Miss  Nan  M.  Collins,  of 
Glenside,  Pa.,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Mary 
J.  Denton,  Dunlap  Printing  Company,  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  and  Miss  Franciska 
F'irsching,  of  Jones  and  Firsching,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary.  Miss  Florence  M. 
Hart,  who  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Womens’  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  is  the  retiring 
president. 


NEW  CHICAGO  MARKET  DATA 

Chicago  Commerce,  publication  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  has  recently 
offered  readers,  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  a  new  service  in  the  form 
of  a  (Chicago  market  statistical  research 
department  which  make  available  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Chicago  market  for  whole¬ 
sale,  retail  and  manufacturing  statistics. 


ISSUES  ROTO  SPECIAL 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  published 
a  16-page  rotogravure  section  devoted 
entirely  to  the  new  plant  of  the  H.  P. 
Hood  &  Sons  Company  of  Boston,  Oct. 
13.  The  section  was  tabloid  size. 


SET  DATE  FOR  FORUM 

The  date  for  the  twenty-first  annual 
Journal'sm  Week  of  the  School  of 
’irnalism  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
•^'iri  has  been  announced  as  May  6-12, 
1930,  by  Dean  Walter  Williams. 


Western  Offices 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


AGGRESSIVE 

No,  not  aggressive  but  just  sure  of  himself. 
He  subscribes  for  the  STANDARD  ADVER- 
TISING  REGISTER — "The  Red  Book” — 
and  is  certain  of  his  information  about 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  AGENCIES.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  SERVICE  and  is  kept  to  date  by 
regular  revisions  and  weekly  reports. 

Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 


New  High  Mark  in  Daily  Circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Kansas  City  Star 


In  September  the  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  was 
283,981  evening,  282,161  morning  and  303,088 
Sunday. 

The  daily  circulation,  morning  and  evening 
combined,  averaged  566,142  copies  each  day, 
a  new  all-time  record  for  The  Star.  The 

daily  gain  over  September,  1928,  was  69,082 

*  . 

copies,  a  new  record  in  gains. 


In  September  The  Kansas  City 
Star  printed  2,827,395  lines 
of  paid  advertising,  a  gain  of 
359,114  lines  over  September 
of  last  year. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


New  York  Office 
15  E.  40th  St. 


Chicago  Office 
1418  Century  Bldg. 
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FINANCIAL  AD  COPY  UP 
400  PER  CENT 


Linage  Ha*  Increased  Six  Times  as 

Fast  as  That  of  General  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Dailies  Since  1913, 
Survey  Reveal* 

Financial  advertising  in  New  York’s 
standard-sized  newspapers  has  increased 
approximately  60  per  cent  since  1925,  and 
nearly  400  per  cent  since  1913,  according 
to  figures  compiled  for  the  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Rudolph  Guenther- 
Russell  Law,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

In  1913,  financial  advertising  linage  in 
New  York  newspapers,  excluding  papers 
devoted  wholly  to  finance  and  business, 
was  3,280,153  lines,  according  to  the 
Guenther-Law  figures.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  amount  had  risen  to  12,361,206 
lines. 

Total  advertising  in  the  same  news¬ 
papers  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
107,016.943  lines  to  171,784,765  lines,  a 
gain  of  about  60  per  cent,  according  to 
the  agency  compilations.  Thus  the  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  is  shown  to  have  increased 
more  than  six  times  as  fast  as  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general. 

A  survey  report  issued  by  the  agency 
illustrates  the  growth  in  this  field  by  re¬ 
producing  the  complete  financial  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  Sept.  10, 
1909 — two  pages,  including  about  four 
columns  of  advertising.  Today  the  Times 
financial  section  runs  to  16  or  20  pages 
or  more. 

“The  tremendous  increase  in  public  in¬ 
terest  in  industrial  activity  and  corporate 
earnings  since  the  war  gave  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  and  financial  news  their  great¬ 
est  boost.”  said  Russell  I^w,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm.  “The  successful 
example  set  by  the  government  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  Liberty  Bond  issues  showed  the 
way  for  banks  and  investment  houses, 
and  they  began  increasing  their  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations. 

“It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  there  is 
more  widespread  knowledge  of  securities 
and  general  business  activity  today  than 
ever  before.  A  large  part  of  this  can  be 
credited  to  financial  advertising.” 

The  survey  divides  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  into  seven  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Syndicate  advertising — offering  of 
new  issues  of  securities. 

2.  Institutional  advertising — presenting 
the  policies  and  aims  of  a  financial  insti¬ 
tution. 

3.  .Advertising  by  non-financial  groups 
to  present  the  financial  aspects  of  their 
business  to  investors. 

4.  Fiscal  advertising — dividend  notices, 
notices  of  special  meetings,  etc. 

5.  Advertising  of  unlisted  securities 
which  must  be  sold  over  the  counter. 

6.  Business  announcements  designed 
chiefly  to  keep  the  advertiser’s  name  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

7.  Legal  advertising. 

While  financial  advertising  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  New  York,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  that  city.  "Twenty 
y^rs  ago  an  offering  of  new  securities 
might  have  l)een  advertised  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  whereas  a  similar  offering 
today  would  call  for  advertisements  in 
twenty  to  fifty  cities. 

Linage  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  19^  give  an  idea  of  how  financial 
advertising  has  grown  in  other  cities. 
Tables  recently  published  in  Editor  &• 
Pi  BUSHER  showed  that  170  daily  and  67 
Sunday  newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records.  Inc.,  made  gains  in  financial 
advertising  in  this  period  as  compared 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1928,  w'hile 
only  64  daily  and  62  Sunday  new'spapers 
showed  losses. 

The  grand  total  of  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  for  these  papers  during  the  first  half 
of  1929  was  56.905.772  lines,  or  4.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  linage  carried. 

The  Guenther-Law  agency,  incident¬ 
ally.  has  taken  a  leaf  from  its  clients’ 
book  by  making  a  public  offering  of 
55,000  shares  of  stock.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  advertising  agency  to  under¬ 
take  financing  in  this  fashion.  The  issue 
does  not  mean  any  change  in  e.xecutive 
control. 


Godfrey  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

Joseph  C.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  director  of 
sales  promotion  and  sports  editor  of 
College  Humor  magazine  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  joined  Crowell,  Crane, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  copy 
and  contact  man.  Godfrey  is  well  known 
as  a  sports  writer,  having  edited  his  own 
magazine  and  written  a  sporting  column 
for  the  former  Chicago  Daily  Journal. 


New  Chicago  Agency 

C.  M.  Carlson,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  C.  H.  Davis,  of 
New  York  City,  have  organized  a  new 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  Carlson, 
Davis  &  Co.,  with  headquarteres  at  75 
East  Wacker  drive.  The  agency  will 
handle  a  general  list  of  accounts.  Mr. 
Carlson  was  formerly  head  of  the  C.  M. 
Carlson  agency. 


Reed  Join*  Well* 

Vergil  D.  Reed,  formerly  with  the 
Bissell  &  I^nd,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  as  manager  of  the  research 
and  service  department,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wells  Advertising  Agency 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  director  of  market 
research. 


Larchar-Horten  Promote  Two 

Lawrence  I^mpher,  secretary  and 
space  buyer  for  the  I^rchar-Horten 
Company,  advertising  agency  of  Prov¬ 
idence.  R.  I.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
office  of  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
Arthur  S.  Hassell  has  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  space  buyer  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lampher. 


Grant  Joins  Furnace  Concern 

E.  J.  Grant,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
and  l^fore  that  with  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  has  joined  the  Winslow 
Boiler  and  Engineering  Company, 
Giicago,  makers  of  Kleen-Heat  oil 
burners,  as  advertising  manager. 


Returns  From  Foreign  Study 

Wallace  F.  Kirk  of  Collins-Kirk,  Inc., 
849  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  England  where  he 
made  a  study  of  the  British  markets. 


Brinckerhoff  Adds  New  Account 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Talk  Elasy  System, 
Chicago.  Newspapers  and  general  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used. 


Graham  Joins  Milwaukee  Agency 

Richard  M.  Graham,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  joined  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency,  in  a  contact  capacity. 


Named  Sales  Manager 

Charles  Peyton,  division  sales  manager 
for  the  Marquette  Cement  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager,  succeeding  Paul 
R.  Price,  who  recently  resigned. 


Widdifield  Takes  New  Post 

.Albert  E.  Widdifield.  former  Chicago 
newspajier  man  and  recently  on  the  copy 
staff  of  the  Mejunkin  agency,  has  joined 
the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  company, 
Chicago. 


Join*  Milwaukee  Agency 

Walter  R.  Ceperly,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  joined  Oleson  & 
Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  advertising 
company. 


Murray  And  Coe  Appointed 

The  Cotuit  Oyster  Company,  Cotuit, 
Mass.,  have  appointed  Murray  and  Coe, 
Inc.,  Boston,  advertising  agency  to 
handle  their  account. 


Moffett  Joins  St.  Louis  Times 

George  B.  Moffett,  formerly  of  the 
Atlmta  (Ga.)  Georgian,  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Times. 


AGENCY  IN  NEW  HOME 


Daken  Advertising  Agency,  Seattle, 
Celebrates  20th  Anniversary 

Marking  its  20th  anniversary  in  Seattle, 
the  Daken  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
occupied  its  new  building  at  22^  Third 
Avenue,  Oct.  7. 

The  new  Daken  home  occupies  a  lot 
60x108  feet  and  is  two  stories  high.  The 
front  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
the  executive  offices,  library  and  produc¬ 
tion  departments.  In  the  rear  are  housed 
the  mechanical  divisions,  including  direct- 
by-mail,  printing  and  photo-engraving. 
Company  officials  are  Ted  D.  Daken, 
president ;  William  Prager,  vice-president 
and  Pauline  E.  Ellerman,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Toothill  Goes  To  De*  Moines 

John  A.  Toothill  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Des  Moines,  la.,  offices 
of  the  Devine-Tenney  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representatives,  whose  Chicago 
offices  are  at  38  South  Dearborn  St. 


Rejoin*  Agency 

C.  1.  Heikes,  vice-president  of  Holmes 
Thompson  Agency  of  Montreal  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Middleton  Advertising  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Philadeljffiia. 


Kimball  Appointed 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representative  of  the 
Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  effective  Nov.  1. 


ISSUES  SURVEY  FOLDER 

“Facts  about  the  Sun,”  a  folder  to  be 
included  with  the  survey  of  New  York 
City  recently  prepared  by  the  Promotion 
and  Research  Managers’  Group  of  New 
York  and  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  was  issued  this  week 
by  the  Neiv  York  Sun.  The  other  news¬ 
papers  cooperating  in  the  survey  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  issue  their  individual  data 
shortly. 


MILLIS  AIDING  DRIVE 

Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  Millis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  for  the  Indianapolis  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  for  November. 


SILK  ACCOUNT  TO  M.  SPIVAK 

The  advertising  account  of  Wager  & 
Hirsch,  Inc.,  silk  manufacturers,  of 
New  York,  has  been  placed  with  the  M. 
Spivak,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 


AD  TIPS 


Aubrsy  A  Moore,  Inc.,  410  North  Hlctaizan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Chicago. 

Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborne.  Inc., 
.SfW  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account 
for  the  American  Pencil  Company,  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  makers  of  Venus  pencils. 

Briggs  A  Varley,  Inc.,  14  East  48th  street. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Archdale 
Comimny,  Inc.,  New  York. 


I® 

Scores  of  papers 
voluntarily  credit  a 

V  substantial  part  of 
their  circulation 
growth  to  NEA. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Critchfleld  A  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  Is  sending  six-time  orders  to  a  list 
of  iniddlewest  papers  on  MacMillan  Fur  and 
Wool  Company,  Minneapolis. 

Dauchy  Company,  Inc.,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York.  Making  up  lists  for  the  month  of  Norem- 
t>er  for  the  American  Transformer  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Placing  advertising  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Kublier  Company,  Inc.,  Akron,  Olilo. 

Green.  Fulton.  Cunningham  Company,  360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make 
up  lists  during  November  and  December  for  the 
Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Ouenther-Bradford  Company,  IS  East  Huron 
street,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of 
the  Chicago  A  Alton  R.  R. 

Klau-Van  Fietersom-Bunlap-Youngreen,  Inc,, 
Commerce  building,  Milwaukee,  Wls.  Are 
sending  one-time  orders  to  a  list  of  newspapers 
on  the  Eagle  Knitting  Mills,  Milwaukee. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  using  Chicago  newspapers  for 
the  advertising  of  the  American  Cereal  Coffee 
Company,  Chicago. 

Ledbetter  A  Marshall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Are 
sending  one-time  orders  to  a  list  of  newspa|>ers 
on  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  285  Madison  avenue. 
New  Y’ork.  Will  make  up  lists  during  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  Health  Products  Corporation,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

McManus-O’Began  Agency,  Broadway  Market 
building,  Detroit.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
the  month  of  November  for  the  Maser-Cressnian 
Cigar  Company,  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
cigars. 

McQuinn  A  Co.,  400  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  sending  orders  to 
newsimpers  generall.v  on  Fawcett  Publications, 
Robblnsdale,  Minnesota. 

O'Connell-Ingalls  Advertising  Agency,  100 
Boylston  street.  Boston.  Will  make  up  lists 
for  the  Joseph  Burnett  Company,  Bokton.  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Burnett's  extracts,  color  iiastes 
and  spices. 

Prather- Allen  A  Heaton,  Inc.,  307  Bast  4th 
street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Are  now  p|aclng  the 
account  of  the  Ohio  Butterlne  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio. 

Frank  Fresbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Has  secured  accounts  of  Herbert 
A.  Nleman  &  Company,  Thiensville,  Wisconsin, 
end  the  Lexington  Ilotel  Corporation,  New  York. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Company,  Merchants  Bank 
building.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Is  sending  orders 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Noblitt  Sparks  In¬ 
dustries,  Incorporated,  Indianapolis. 
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most  newspaper  in 
every  community; 
some  enjoy  that  dis¬ 
tinction  on  a  state-wide 
basis;  here  and  there  a 
newspaper  holds  such 
general  public  esteem 
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An  interestine  insight  on  the 
newspaper  situation  in  Louisviile 
is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of 
sworn  Postofiice  statements  of 
March  31  and  September  30, 1929 


MEMBERS:  A.B.C. 
MEMBERS:  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities. 


1  and  Times 


205,009 

197,796 


62,589 

58,120 


4,469 


erald-Post 

' .  85,199 

929 .  73,738 


erald-Post 

' .  74,835 

929 .  63,487 


The  COURIElarJOURNAL 


OVER  205,000  DAILY 


OVER  16  2,000  SUNDAY 


The  Louisville  Times 
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AVIATION  TO  BE  CONVENTION  KEYNOTE 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 


Many  Delegates  Will  Fly  to  Bridgeport  for  First  District, 
A.  F.  A.  Meeting  Oct.  28—29 — Amelia  Earhart  and 
Charles  C.  Younggreen  to  be  Guest  Speakers 


Advertising  men  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  hold  their  first  “air- 
minded”  convention  at  the  Hotel  Strat- 
field,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  when  the  First 
District  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  the  Advertising  Clubs  of 
New  England,  gather  there  for  the  10th 
aimual  meeting  Oct.  28-29. 

With  a  general  theme  announced  as 
“Upward  Trends  in  Advertising,”  many 
of  the  delegates  will  arrive  by  airplane 
and  speakers  will  include  Miss  Amelia 
Earhart,  aviation  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  Henry  J.  White,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Willson  Flying  Corj^ 
ration.  New  York,  and  other  celebrities 
of  today’s  airways. 

After  the  introduction  of  L.  H.  Cor- 
bit,  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Bridgeport,  who  will  be  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  by  Sanford  Stoddard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  greetings  will  be  extended  by 
Hon.  John  H.  Trumbull,  Governor  of 
Connecticut. 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
and  vice-president  of  Klau-Van  Pieter- 
son-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  will  be  the  sp^ker  at  the 
annual  banquet  Monday  evening,  at  which 
Senator  Albert  E.  Lavery  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  will  be  toastmaster. 

Business  sessions  of  the  convention 
have  been  furnished  with  subtitles 
smacking  of  the  jargon  of  the  air¬ 
ports  and  the  speakers  are  all  notable 
among  the  aces  of  the  advertising  world. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  program  have 
divided  it  in  three  sections,  namely : 
“Tuning  up  the  Motor,”  when  fact  find¬ 
ing  will  be  the  chief  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  “The  Take-Off,”  featuring  a 
discussion  of  better  copy ;  and  “In  Full 
Flight,”  when  speakers  will  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  presentation  of  advertising 
theory  and  facts  when  the  advertisements 
are  finally  in  the  media. 

Jdin  H.  Clyne,  of  New  Haven,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  England  District,  will 
preside  at  the  afternoon  session,  Monday, 
October  28,  when  following  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  F.  William  Behrens  of 
Bridgeport,  the  speakers  will  include  Dr. 
VV.  J.  Reilly,  research  director  of  the 
Erickson  Company,  New  York,  on 
“Facts,  the  Basis  of  Sound  .Advertising 
and  How  to  Get  Them;”  L.  D.  Gibbs, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston,  vice-president  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Public  Utilities  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  on  “Results  hi  Public 
Utility  Advertising;”  and  L.  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  associate  director  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  division  of  the  International 
Magazine  Company,  New  York,  on  “The 
Publisher’s  Responsibility  in  Market 
Analysis.” 

Also  on  the  same  afternoon  program 
will  be  Lewis  H.  Bronson,  of  the  Bron¬ 
son  &  Townsend  Company,  New  Haven, 
on  “Fact  Finding  in  Wholesale  Distribu¬ 
tion,”  and  Paul  R.  Ladd,  secretary  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Division  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  “New  Uses  of  Retail  .Adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  Tuesday  forenoon  session  will  be 
presided  over  by  Chester  F.  Edwards, 
of  the  J.  C.  Macinnes  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  England  District. 

Ben  J.  Sweetland.  president  of  Sweet- 
land  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
be  the  first  speaker.  He  will  speak  on 
“The  Test  of  Good  Copy,”  treating  the 
subject  from  the  direct  mail  angle. 

Two  noted  advertising  women  find 
places  on  the  speakers’  platform  Tuesday. 
They  are  Miss  Elsie  E.  Wilson,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  People’s  Home 
Journal,  and  president  of  the  League  of 
Advertising  Women,  New  Yorlc  who 
will  speak  on  “Testimonial  Advertising,” 
and  Aliss  Marion  Browm,  advertising 


manager  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Company, 
Boston,  whose  subject  is  announced  as 
“Whatsoever  Things  are  Lovely.” 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Manternach 
Company,  Hartford,  and  R.  B.  Davis, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Raybestos 
Company,  Bridgepewt,  are  two  outstand¬ 
ing  New  England  representatives  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  pre^ram.  They  will 
speak  respectively  on  “It’s  the  Idea,  not 
the  Idiom,  that  Makes  for  Better  Copy,” 
and  “More  Productive  Use  of  Media.” 
H.  F.  Barnes,  General  Electric  Company, 
will  present  the  subject,  “Dramatizing 
the  Advertising  Story.” 

Three  advertising  headliners  will  close 
the  convention  after  luncheon  October  29. 
This  luncheon  will  be  presided  over  by 
Major  P.  F.  O’Keefe,  vice-president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
and  president  of  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Boston.  In  the  order  in 
which  they  will  speak  they  are  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  on  “Echoes  ol 
the  Berlin  Convention”;  Joseph  IL  Appel, 
for  thirty  years  associated  with  the  John 
Wanamaker  Stores  in  New  York  and 
PhiladeI|Aia.  on  “The  Retail  Merchant 
in  America” :  and  Bernard  Lichtenlierg, 
director  of  the  .Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute.  New  'S'ork,  on  “  Selection  and 
Use  of  Media.” 

The  convention  will  be  preceded  by  a 
Club  Officers'  conference  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  which  will  be  participated  in  by 
Professor  N.  W.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America ; 
Earle  Pearson,  the  Federation’s  mana¬ 
ger;  Miss  Helen  A.  Holby,  secretary  of 
the  Club  Contact  Department ;  also  dis¬ 
trict  and  club  officers  from  throughout 
the  district.  * 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  CHANGES 


Guy  C.  Brown  Becomes  Head  of 

Service  Management  Department 

A  re-alignment  in  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  several  pomotions, 
were  announced  this  week  by  H.  T. 
Ewald,  president. 

Under  the  new  plan  a  division  of 
service  management  is  created,  to  be 
onerated  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Guy  C.  Brown,  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  and  W.  A.  P.  John,  vice  president 
and  for  several  years  copy  director  of 
the  company.  Succeeding  Mr.  John  as 
copy  director  is  James  R.  Adams,  who 
has  lieen  in  charge  of  all  Chevrolet  copy. 

A  further  change  in  the  appointment 
of  F.  D.  Richards  as  director  of  the  plan 
board  and  all  sales  promotion  activities. 
Within  this  division  will  be  the  denart- 
rnent  of  new  business  headed  by  J.  H. 
Neebe. 

The  company’s  executive  committee  has 
been  increased  to  seven  members  by  the 
addition  of  F.  D.  Richards.  W.  A.  P. 
John  and  W.  H.  Taylor,  all  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  Other  members  of  this  committee 
are  H.  T.  Ewald,  Guy  C.  Brown,  J. 
Fred  Woodruff,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  Miss  A.  C.  Schroeder, 
assistant  treasurer. 


WRITES  ON  PATCH  QUILTS 

Ruth  E.  Finley,  former  associate 
editor  of  McClure’s  and  woman’s  page 
editor  of  NEA  Service,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  book  called  “Old  Patchwork 
QuHts  and  the  Women  Who  Made 
Them.’!  Mrs.  Finley  is  the  wife  of  Em¬ 
met  Finley,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
American  Press  As.sociation. 


NEW  JORDAN  CLIENT 

Intercontinental  Motors  Corporation, 
New  York,  international  distributors  of 
all  makes  of  automobiles,  has  appointed 
Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  to  han¬ 
dle  all  of  its  export  advertising. 


RUBBER  FIRM  APPOINTS 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
Geare,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  agency,  to  handle 
its  account. 


ARCTURUS  LIST  EXPANDED 


485  Cities  Added  to  Newspaper 
Schedule  of  Radio  Firm 

The  addition  of  485  cities  to  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  list  of  Arcturus  radio 
tubes,  brings  the  total  to  892,  in  which 
Arcturus  copy  is  appearing  twice  a 
week.  Until  this  month  the  list  included 
357  cities. 

Originally  the  company’s  newspaper 
advertising  was  confined  to  fourteen  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  country,  where 
the  firm  had  good  jobber  and  retail  out¬ 
lets.  The  great  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  program  was  decided  upon  after 
several  thousand  retailers  had  been 
(luestioned  as  to  the  medium  they  pre¬ 
ferred. 


AYER  OPENS  DETROIT  OFFICE 

The  establishment  of  a  branch  office 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  It  is 
in  the  Penobscot  Building.  Frank  L. 
Scott,  Jr.,  is  manager.  Mr.  Scott  for 
some  time  past  has  been  in  that  city  in 
the  service  of  advertisers  whose  cam¬ 
paigns  are  directed  by  the  Ayer  or¬ 
ganization.  Douglas  Meldrum,  formerly 
manager  of  N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son’s  San 
Francisco  office,  who  will  be  manager  of 
the  London  branch  office  to  open  Nov. 
I,  sailed  Oct.  16. 


BROADCAST  PRIMARIES 

Returns  of  the  municipal  primaries 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  were  broadcast  this 
week  from  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Springfield  Union.  Henry  P.  Lewis, 
radio  editor,  gave  a  running  story  of  the 
primaries  while  John  W.  Skinner,  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  told  highlights  of  the  day’s 
balloting. 


OBTAINS  BUS  ACCOUNTS 


Potts-TurnbuII  Company  Will  Um 
Newspaper* 

The  Consolidated  Coach  Corporation, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  operating  motor  buses 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  appointed  the  Potts-Turnbull 
Company,  Chicago  Agency,  to  direct  its 
advertising,  effective  Nov.  1.  Consistent 
use  of  newspaper  space  in  the  cities 
served  by  the  buses  will  comprise  ffie 
major  part  of  the  program. 

The  Potts-Turnbull  Company  has  also 
been  appointed  by  the  Motor  Transit 
Management  Company  of  Chicago  to 
direct,  in  addition  to  its  graeral  adver¬ 
tising'  schedule,  the  advertising  of  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  in  certain  of  its  southern 
territory  that  has  not  previously  been 
handled  as  a  part  of  the  general  account 


COAST  GROUP  ELECTS  LAMBERT 

W.  T.  Lambert,  publisher  of  the  La¬ 
guna  Beach  (Cal.)  South  Coast  New, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  last  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  Brea.  Frank  Rosspaugh 
of  Placentia  was  chosen  secretary. 


TRIPP  LEAVES  SIOUX  CITY 

After  seridng  14  years  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune,  Everett  G.  Tripp,  man^ng 
editor  for  the  last  10  years,  has  resigned 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He  has 
virtually  completed  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  a  newspaper  in  a  north¬ 
western  Iowa  town,  but  the  name  of  the 
town  is  being  withheld  until  the  trans¬ 
action  is  closed. 


FT.  WORTH  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
staged  its  second  annual  radio  show  re¬ 
cently,  printing  a  special  16-page  section 
and  a  six-page  rotogravure  section. 
WBAP,  the  Star-Telegram  and  Record- 
Telegram  station,  gave  demonstrations  of 
broadcasting. 


Then  They  Call  In 
The  Wood  Service  Man 


OECAUSE  he  is  a  trained  stereotyper 
^  himself,  the  Wood  service  man  in 
your  territory  is  prepared  and  ready  to 
help  you  solve  your  stereo  room  prob¬ 
lems.  That  is  only  one  big  advantage 
to  publishers  who  use  Wood  Dry  Mats. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

SnU.WAr£R.  N.Y. 


Moisteninf 

Equipment 


Scorchers 


^WOOD: 
mor 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork  And  Felt 
Moldinc  Blankets 


No.  64  Partin*  Powder 
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AreVERiriED  by 

this  Audit  Report 


Advertisers  in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  know 
they  get  what  they  pay  for,  and  that  circulation 
'bought  on  the  basis  of  an  Oklahoman  and  Times 
Publisher’s  Report  is  the  circulation  they  get  and 
that  it  will  be  verified. 

Get  the  facts.  Compare  the  A.B.C.  Audit  Reports 
for  a  complete,  authentic  analysis  of  Oklahoma 
City  newspaper  circulations. 

*  *  * 

By  publishing  newspapers  of  superior  excellence, 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  have  won  a  reader 
audience  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  third  Oklahoma  City  newspaper — twice 
that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  Oklahoma — 7% 
more  than  the  combined  circulation  of  all  eighteen 
other  daily  newspapers  published  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  its  68-mile  trade  territory. 


AHOMAN 
ITY  TIMES 


fcDAiia 

OKLAHO 


ALL  OF  THIE  OKLA¬ 
HOMAN  AND  TIMES  CIR¬ 
CULATION  WAS  OBTAIN¬ 
ED  WITHOUT  PREMIUMS 
BEINO  OFFERED  TO> 
OR  CONTESTS  AND 
CLUBBING  OFFERS  EM¬ 
PLOYED  AMONG,  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS! 


OKLAHOMA  Publishing  Company 

'  -  THE  OKLAHOMA  FARM  ER  -  STOCKMAN  -  WKY  -  -- 
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CAROLINA  CIRCULATORS  WANT  BULK 
RULE  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  AMENDED 

Ask  Publishers  to  Urge  Breakdown  of  Bulk  Total  to  “City, 
Suburban  and  Other” — Pruett 
Elected  President 

(By  Ulegrath  to  Editok  &  Publisber) 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Oct.  is.— Members 
of  the  Carolinas  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association,  in  their  tenth  annual 
convention  at  Raleigh,  Oct.  14  and  IS, 
elected  W.  E.  B.  Pruett,  of  the  IVilming- 


W.  E.  B.  Pruett 


ton  (X.C.)  Morning  Star,  as  president 
and  voted  to  hold  the  1930  convention 
at  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  association 
were:  J.  L.  Erwin,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State,  first  vice-president;  Charles  Her¬ 
ring,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  7'imcj,  second  vice- 
president  ;  and  Will  X.  Coley,  Raleigh 
News  &■  Obseri'er,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  J.  L.  McLean,  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (X.C.)  Neivs,  and  A.  G.  Barton, 
of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Mail,  were 
elected  for  three-year  terms  as  directors, 
while  R.  R.  Stowe,  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.C.)  Gazette,  was  elected  for  one  year 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  C.  H. 
Herring,  of  the  Raleigh  Times,  who  re¬ 
signed  on  account  of  his  elevation  to  the 
second  vice-presidency. 

The  Circulation  men,  representing 
practically  every  daily  paper  published  in 
Xorth  and  South  (Carolina,  heard  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  speakers,  including  John 
A.  Park,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times  and  former  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  and 
H.  W.  Stodghill,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  and  Clarence  Eyster, 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  respectively,  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Daniels  denounced  what  he  termed 
the  trend  toward  “chain  newspapering” 
and  declared  that  if  newspaper  mergers 
occur  as  fast  within  the  next  few  years 
as  they  have  during  the  past  several 
>ears.  chain  publishers  will  not  only  be 
in  control  of  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  will  be  in  petition  to  dictate 
national  and  state  elections  by  virtue  of 
their  being  in  control  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  papers  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Daniels  did  not  make  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  mergers  all-inclusive,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  realized  at  times  mergers 
were  logical  and  advisable. 

Mr.  Park  declared  that  the  proper 
place  of  a  publisher  is  in  the  background 
attending  to  his  own  business  rather  than 
the  business  of  others. 

“I  disagree  with  critics  who  say  news¬ 
papers  are  public  utilities — and  perhaps 
their  own  interpretation  may  fade  in  the 
light  of  recent  criticism  of  utilities,” 
added  Mr.  Park.  “The  first  aim  of  a 


newspaper  should  be  efficiency  in  opera¬ 
tion,  as  it  should  temper  sentiment  with 
common  sense  and  produce  papers  that 
are  patronized  for  real  values  instead  of 
visionary  whims.  Then  will  our  news¬ 
paper  profession  meet  modem  require¬ 
ments  and  render  true  public  service.” 

The  convention  came  to  a  close  Tues¬ 
day  night  with  the  annual  banquet  and 
dance  which  were  featured  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner,  of 
North  Carolina,  of  a  handsome  chair  by 
the  newsboys  of  North  Carolina,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  being  made  at  the  Governor’s 
mansion.  Publishers  Daniels  and  Park 
were  the  principal  speakers  at  the  chair 
presentation  and  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Stodghill  brought  greetings  from 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  pointed  out  that  circulation 
managers  of  various  papers  are  no  longer 
competitors,  viciously  fighting  against 
each  other,  but  are  merely  business  men, 
finding  many  difficulties  and  useful  meth¬ 
ods  in  common  and,  by  being  organized, 
achieving  good  will  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  at  their  conventions. 

Mr.  Stodghill  explained  that  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  had  as  its  prime 
objective  to  become  the  clearing  house 
for  the  many  sectional  associations,  and 
invited  the  Carolinas  .Association  to  affi¬ 
liate  itself  with  the  general  association 
in  order  that  its  members  may  gain  still 
greater  benefit  through  organization. 

Value  of  the  co-operative  tics  of  the 
association  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Evster.  who  said  a  great  saving  is 
effected  by  publishers  when  circulation 
managers  of  rival  papers  work  in  har¬ 
mony,  meeting  one  another  half  way. 
exchanging  ideas.  He  pointed  out  many 
mibh'shers  of  successful  papers  who  were 
former  circulation  managers,  who  bv 
dint  of  hard  work  and  open  minds  had 
risen  to  success. 

President  Pruett  was  authorized  to 
name  a  committee  to  investigate  thor- 
oiighlv  the  general  effect  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  I.abor  I.aw  upon  free¬ 
lance  sales  boys,  with  a  view,  if  found 
necessary,  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  next  state  legislature.  The  concensus 
of  opinion  among  the  North  Carolina 
members  of  the  association  was  that  the 
Child  Labor  Law  as  it  now  affects  street 
new.sboys  and  small  carriers  is  a  menace 
to  newspapers. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  publishers 
of  papers  represented  in  the  association 
who  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
-Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  CTiicago 
Oct.  24-2.'!,  ask  that  statements  and  audit 
reports  be  so  altered  that  city,  suburban 
and  all  other  bulk  circulation  may  be 
shown  separatelv,  each  in  its  own  divi¬ 
sion  of  distribution.  The  form  prescribed 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
publishers’  statements  and  audit  reports 
covering  the  item  of  bulk  circulation  is 
at  present  inadequate  for  a  fair  analysis 
of  this  class  of  distribution,  since  the 
three  classifications  of  citv  bulk,  sub¬ 
urban  bulk  and  all  other  bulk  referred 
to  are  set  up  in  one  total. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking 
Messrs.  Herring  and  Coley  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  during  the  convention. 
Mesdames  Herring  and  Coley  had  charge 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  wives  of  the 
circulation  men.  which  included  a  drive 
about  Raleigh,  a  luncheon  and  a  tea  given 
in  their  honor  at  the  governor’s  man¬ 
sion  by  Mrs.  Gardner,  wife  of  the 
governor. 

(Tiarlotte,  Pinehurst.  Spartanburg,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Greenville,  and  Anderson  made 
strong  bids  for  the  19.30  convention,  but 
when  the  circulation  men  selected  Char¬ 
lotte.  N.  C.,  as  their  19.30  meeting  place. 
Mr.  Erwin,  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State,  in  an  eloquent  plea,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  w'ould  be  making  a  “grave  mis¬ 
take”  if  it  voted  to  break  a  precedent 
and  meet  again  in  North  Carolina  next 


year.  Greenville  won  out.  The  South 
Carolina  members  of  the  association  are 
outnumbered  by  about  two  to  one  by 
their  North  Carolina  brethren. 

Mayor  E.  E.  Culbreth,  of  Raleigh,  wel¬ 
comed  the  circulation  men,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  by  Ralph  B.  Corn,  of 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Times. 

Other  speakers  of  the  program  for  the 
two-day  meeting  were :  J.  M.  Blalock, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald;  C.  H.  Her¬ 
ring  and  Thomas  D.  Coppedge,  Raleigh 
Times;  R.  B.  Martin,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post;  A.  E.  Martin,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal-Sentinel;  Charles  C. 
Coleman,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record;  W. 
A.  Fox,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News; 
Charles  S.  Lindsay,  Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinel ;  V.  L.  Patterson, 
Greensboro  Record;  J.  C.  McLean, 
Charlotte  News;  M.  H.  Brandon  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer;  A.  F.  Ballentine, 
Greetn’illc  Neivs  and  Piedmont;  W.  T. 
Corbin,  Greensboro  News;  Will  X. 
Coley,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer ; 
Zack  L.  Roberts,  Concord  (N.C.) 
Times;  V.  L.  T.  Cooper,  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Post  and  News  and  Courier; 
Bradley  Welfare,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel  ;  W.  G.  Carrington,  of  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun. 

.A  decided  feature  of  the  convention 
was  “The  Economy  Hour,”  during  which 
several  circulation  men  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  tell  what  economies  they 
were  able  to  effect  during  the  year. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

J.  ADAMS,  publisher  of  the 
•  Sisseton  (S.D.)  Courier,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sisseton  Statuiard,  and  will 
issue  a  single  weekly  newspaper  in  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Courier  has  been  owned  by 
Mr.  Adams  for  six  years.  G.  A.  Far¬ 
rington,  who  owned  the  Standard,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Courier. 

The  Lancaster  (S.C.)  News  has  been 
sold  to  J.  W.  Barton  and  R.  D.  Hudson, 
of  Manning,  S.  C.,  and  J.  M.  Barton, 
of  Lancaster,  by  Ira  B.  Jones,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 
The  new  owners  have  already  taken 
over  the  business  and  are  now  pub¬ 
lishing  this  semi-weekly  paper. 

The  Swedish-American  weekly  news- 
pa-'rs  published  in  Chicago,  the  Swed¬ 
ish-American  and  the  Swedish  Courier, 
have  been  consolidated  and  will  here¬ 
after  be  published  under  the  name  of 
the  former  paper,  which  was  founded 
in  1876.  The  Swedish  Courier  was 
founded  in  1888. 

Marshall  Selover,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Momina 
Press,  has  purchased  the  Santa  Maria 
(Cal.)  Vidette,  a  weekly,  from  M.  F. 
Calkins. 

The  Maria  (Cal.)  Journal,  one  of 
the  oldest  papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  been  sold  to  James  P.  McCabe, 
former  Minneapolis  newspaperman  and 
Harry  Johnson  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Everett  W.  Pate,  former  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat-Chief,  has  purchased  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News.  Pate  es¬ 
tablished  the  Democrat-Chief  as  a  daily 
last  year  and  sold  out  several  months 
ago  to  the  Pulliam  chain  of  newspapers. 

The  Boyd  (Wis.)  Transcript,  weekly, 
was  sold  Oct.  9  to  H.  W.  Brochtrup 
and  H.  R.  Johnson  of  Stanley,  Wis. 
C.  W.  Newton  had  been  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  two  years. 

Homer  E.  Fey,  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)A(c«'j  the  past  five  years, 
has  sold  that  paper  to  L.  W.  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  Journal,  who  has 
consolidated  the  two  weeklies. 

After  having  been  associated  in  the 
Cottonwood  (Minn.)  Current,  weekly, 
for  24  years,  the  firm  of  Huddleston 
&  Sisson  has  been  dissolved.  VV’.  A. 
Sisson  has  purchased  the  interest  of 
W.  J.  Huddleston  and  will  continue  to 
publish  the  Current. 

W.  C.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Wimble¬ 
don  (N.D.)  News  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  sold  his  interest  to  A.  K. 
Asaacson  of  Englevale,  former  owner 
of  the  weekly. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

EDWARD  F.  NELSON,  head  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division  of- the  As¬ 


sociated  Press,  Denver,  recently  spoke 
before  the  Colorado  Research  club. 

George  E.  Helmer,  bureau  manager  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  for  the  United  Press,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  United  Press 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

J.  Rankin  Norvell,  for  many  years  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has  resigned 
from  the  service  to  practice  law  at  Edin¬ 
burg  (Tex.) 

Leslie  D.  Harrup,  of  United  Press,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  Lex¬ 
ington,  O.,  last  week. 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Mackenzie,  wife  of  the 
London  correspondent  of  Associated 
Press,  sailed  for  England  recently  after 
a  month’s  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Barry  Faris,  vice-president  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  directed  the  work 
of  the  association’s  sport  staff  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Philadelphia  during  the  World 
Series.  Davis  J.  Walsh,  sports  editor, 
wrote  the  lead  stories. 

Frank  H.  King,  of  the  Associated 
Press  London  bureau,  will  return  to 
England,  Oct.  25,  with  Prime  Minister 
Ramsay  MacDonald’s  party  aboard  the 
S.  S.  Duchess  of  York  sailing  from 
Quebec. 

Harold  Raine,  general  news  editor  of 
Canadian  Press,  substituted  for  Alex 
Pringle,  New  York  bureau  superintend¬ 
ent,  when  he  was  called  to  Ontario  last 
week  to  attend  his  mother’s  funeral. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

HE  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  will  be 
held  in  Richmond,  Jan.  24  and  25,  it  was 
announced  last  week  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Richmond  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association,  which  was 
presided  over  by  H.  B.  Trundle,  of  the 
Danville  Register,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Rolla  Clymer,  editor  of  the  El  Dorado 
(Kan.)  Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Editorial  Golf 
Association,  and  Bert  Harris,  editor  of 
the  Herington  (Kan.)  Times,  was  named 
secretary  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
tournament  held  in  Pratt,  Kan.,  last 
week. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Gre.\ter 
Buffalo  Advfjitising  Club  last  week 
were  guests  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  at  a  meeting  and  din¬ 
ner  in  the  latter  city. 

Edgar.  E.  Nelson  has  resigned  as  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Boston  Typothe- 
TAF.  Board  of  Trade.  He  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  organization  of  printing 
houses  just  20  years  ago  and  leaves  to 
take  up  farming  on  his  homestead  in 
central  New  York.  Besides  serving  the 
Boston  organization,  Mr.  Nelson  has 
been  closely  affiliated  with  some  of  the 
important  activities  of  the  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America. 

The  Texas  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  met  at  the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Oct.  18,  preparatory  to  celebration  of  the 
annual  “press  day”  at  the  State  Fair  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Emma  Cobb  Evans  is 
president  of  the  association. 

Nearly  100  members  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Denver  were  entertain^ 
at  luncheon  recently  by  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany.  Following  luncheon  they  were 
taken  for  a  trip  through  the  company’s 
new  building. 

Fifty  owners  of  newspapers  and  shops 
in  Washburn,  Barron,  Rusk,  Chippewa, 
Sawyer,  Burnett,  Polk,  Pierce,  St. 
Croix  and  Dunn  counties,  Wis.,  met 
Oct.  11  in  Rice  Lake  and  organized 
group  No.  1  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association.  Warren  D.  I..eary,  of  the 
Rice  Lake  Chronotype,  was  elected 
president  and  Dick  Pugh,  of  the  Luck 
Enterprise,  was  named  secretary. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Composing  Room  Executives 
Assn.,  meeting  for  their  first  annual 
conference,  Oct.  7-8,  in  Milwaukee, 
elected  Ray  G.  Leach,  Milwaukee, 
president ;  Henry  Smiths,  Green  Bay, 
vice  ^resident,  and  M.  E.  (Cartier,  Apple- 
ton,  secretary-treasurer.  Madison  was 
selected  as  the  1930  convention  city. 
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iFifty-foui*  Linotypes 
Operated  in  New  Home  j 
Of  Chicago  DaUy  News 

"  Recent  order  called  tor  twenty^seven  new 
'f.  machines— twenty-one  Model  8s,  five  Model 
{14s  and  one  Model  22,  Twenty  Linotypes 
\  used  in  adroom 

When  President  Hoover  pressed  the  gold  telegraph  key  that 
started  things  humming  in  the  new  home  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  j 
fifty-four  Linotypes  were  in  operation  in  the  composing  room. 

Model  8s, 
n  to  these,  | 
nt  of  the 


The  Pittshni^h  Press 
Now  Operates  Battery 
Of  Forty-six  Linotypes 

Five  new  Model  25s  recently  added.  Sixteen 
Linotypes  are  used  for  composition. 

Box  formation  of  news  machines  speeds  up 
production 


The  Pittsburgh  Press,  through  the  recent  installation  of  five  new 
Model  25  Linotypes,  has  boosted  its  total  of  Linotypes  to  forty-six. 
These  include:  twenty-six  Model  25s, 

8s,  three  Model  9s,  two  Model  20s  and  |^|  ||^ 


HARK 


X 

The  physical  dress  of  your  paper  is 
tangible  evidence  of  the  importance 
you  place  indirecting  readers  toward 
the  information  you  are  selling — 
the  alertness  and  completeness  with 
which  you  present  neivs. 

K  M  V  M 

IN  the  past  several  years  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  witnessed  a  phenomenon :  Circu¬ 
lation  climbed  when  the  physical  dress  of 
their  publications  was  changed  to  a  more 
vital,  more  modern,  more  crisp  and  direct 
form  of  presentation. 

Stodgy  looking,  dry-as-dust  pages  were 
discarded.  Alert  looking  pages  took  their 
place.  Pictures  were  used  to  brighten 
print.  The  magazines  looked  different — 
and  interesting — and  readers,  increasing 
numbers  of  them,  showed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  a  most  important  way:  by  buying 
in  greater  volume  than  ever  before. 

Shrewd  newspaper  publishers,  noting 
this  tendency  and  interested  in  its  effects, 
are  keenly  watching  the  dress  of  their 
papers.  Experimenting  here  and  there  to 
make  the  paper  easier  to  read — brighter 
and  more  informative  for  readers  (who 
haven’t  leisure)  to  get  all  they  should  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time. 


This  organization,  also,  is  studying  the 
modern  tendencies  in  newspaper  dress. 
Experiments  in  make-up  and  in  a  more 
vitalized  style  are  being  made  in  the  dress 
of  The  Linotype  News,  and  many  publish¬ 
ers  have  adopted  them.  Some  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  look  daring  in  comparison  with 
the  dress  effected  by  many  papers.  But 
out  of  them  will  come  some  form  of  phys¬ 
ical  arrangement  more  suited  to  present 
day  needs  of  readers. 

Looking  at  the  matter  of  physical  dress 


from  a  business  viewpoint  clarifies  the 
problem.  It  has  been  proved  (by  magazine 
publishers)  that  attractive  dress  attracts 
not  only  present  readers,  hut  many  more 
of  them.  And  that  is  sufficient  reason  for 
experiment  and  change. 

The  experienced  personnel  of  this 
organization’s  various  agency  offices  will 
he  pleased  to  assist  publishers  in  every 
possible  way  in  modernizing  their  publi¬ 
cation  dress.  This  service  is  available  for 
the  asking. 


HERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  «  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  ^  NEW  ORLEANS  ^  CANADIAN 
linotype,  limited,  TORONTO  2  •  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

Linotyped  in  Posten  bodoni,  bodoni  bold  and  bodoni,  eecept  enlanoed  initial  letten  in  title  Line  iii.it.io-P 
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Edgak  Rice  Rueeoughs 


DAILIES  “DISCOVERED” 
TARZAN  AUTHOR 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  Attributes  His 
Success  to  Newspapers  —  New 
York  Evening  World  First 
to  Publish  Serial 

Full  credit  for  his  success  is  given  by 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  the 
long  string  of  “Tarzan”  books,  to  news- 
paper  editors. 

Now  one  of  the  - 

most  widely  read  ^,0^  ^ 

novelists  in  the 

world,  with  his 

works  translated 

into  16  languages, 

Mr.  Burroughs, 

'  when  he  started  w* 

writing  at  the 
age  of  35,  could  . 

interest  no  pub-  •<»  . 

lisher,  and  for  J 

years  his  stories  £ 

went  begging.  Re- 

COTtly  sales  of  Edga.  Rice  Bu.eoughs 

his  books  passed 
the  8,000,000  mark. 

John  H.  Tennant,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Ez'ening  World,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  author  and  the  first 
to  print  a  Burroughs  serial,  “Tarzan  of 
the  Apes,”  in  1912.  Other  papers  im¬ 
mediately  followed  suit,  and  the  book 
publishers  at  last  became  interested. 
.■Xmong  the  papers  which  published  Tar¬ 
zan  serials  while  their  creator  was  still  a 
struggling  writer  are  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Daily  Journal,  Chicago  Journal, 
Dallas  Journal,  Detroit  Journal,  Great 
Rend  (Kan.)  Tribune,  Madison  (Ind.) 
Courier,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  New¬ 
ark  (N.T.)  Star  Eagle,  Philadelphia 
Public  ledger,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune,  Toledo  Blade,  and  Wichita 
Eagle, 

Metropolitan  Books,  Inc.,  now  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Tarzan  books,  the  latest  of 
which  is  “Tarzan  and  the  Lost  Empire.” 
This  publishing  house  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service, 
Maximilian  Hser,  Jr.,  general  manager, 
which  has  been  syndicating  the  Tarzan 
stories  for  some  years. 


Bert  Levy  Join*  Syndicate 

Bert  Levy,  internationally  famous 
sketch  artist  and  entertainer,  will  draw  a 
two-column  feature  for  the  Sper  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to  be 
called  “Unimportant  Interviews  of  Self- 
Important  People.”  The  artist  will 
write  captions  for  the  feature  himself. 
Mr.  Levy  has  worked  for  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  and  San  Francisco 
Call,  and  has  done  special  work  for  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
and  Lor  Angeles  Times.  He  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage  and  has  given  seven 
command  performances  liefore  European 
royalty. 

Artists  Sign  With  Western  Syndicate 

H.  V.  Heide,  an  artist  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Vanderbilt  newspapers  in 
California,  is  a  new  member  of  the  art 
department  of  the  Seattle  Star.  He 

serves  the  Star  and  Western  Features, 
a  feature  service  organized  by  the 

Scripps-Canfield  newspapers.  Mr.  Heide 
will  divide  the  work  with  Sam  (iroff. 
formerly  a  police  reporter  for  the  Star, 
who  is  devoting  his  time  largely  to  comic 
line  work  for  the  Star  and  Western 

Features. 

Randall  Joins  McClure  Syndicate 

Wayne  Randall,  for  the  last  five 

years  a  Hearst  editor  and  formerly  with 
the  Daily  News,  the  old  New  York 
Press  and  the  Sun,  has  joined  the 
McQure  Newspaper  Syndicate  as  mana¬ 
ger  and  assistant  to  Richard  H.  Waldo, 
the  president. 

Prepares  New  Puzzle  Feature 

Walter  B.  Gibson,  puzzle  expert  of 
the  Lrfger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia, 
has  prepared  a  new  feature  for  that  or¬ 
ganization  called  “Word  Building.”  The 
feature  is  sent  out  daily  in  mat  form. 


Adding  New  Bridge  Feature 

NEIA  Service,  Inc.  will  shortly  issue  a 
new  bridge  feature  dealing  with  contract 
and  auction  by  William  E.  McKenney, 
secretary  of  the  Laws  Committee  of  the 
American  Bridge  League,  and  authority 
on  bridge  rules  and  problems.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenny  is  preparing  a  series  of  unusual 
hands  which  will  be  played  and  discussed 
in  print  by  eminent  bridge  players. 

NEA  Bureau  Manaiger  Sails 

Philip  J.  Sinnott,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  NEA  Service, 
sailed  last  week  for  Panama  where  he 
will  spend  his  vacation.  Sherman  Mon¬ 
trose,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
will  take  over  Mr.  Sinnott’s  duties  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence. 

Miss  MacDonald  Writes 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia 
has  obtained  three  articles  by  Ishbel  Mac¬ 
Donald,  daughter  of  England’s  Prime 
Minister,  on  her  impressions  of  America. 
They  will  be  published  in  newspapers 
Oct.  28,  29  and  30. 

Syndicate  Man  Married 

lames  F.  Donahue,  assistant  science 
editor  of  NEA  Service,  was  married 
Oct.  12  to  Miss  Cecelia  Casey  of  John¬ 
stown,  Pa. 


NEW  SUNDAY  COMIC 

McClure  Syndicate  Launches  “Ginger,” 
by  Bancks,  Australian  Artist 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
is  about  to  release  a  new  full-page 
colored  Sunday  comic,  “Ginger,”  by 
J.  C.  Bancks,  an 
artist  popular  in 
Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Bancks  has  held 
the  front  pages 
of  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  Syd¬ 

ney,  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide  for 
six  years,  and 
his  amusing 
youngster,  “Gin¬ 
ger”  is  known 
to  millions  on 
,  „  „  the  other  side  of 

J.C.  Banczs  world.  The 

McClure  Syndicate  promises  in  this  new 
but  already  time-tested  comic  something 
fresh,  original  and  sprightly  in  the  line 
of  Sunday  section  humor. 

The  creator  of  “Ginger”  has  had  an 
interesting  career.  Of  an  inpecunious 
family,  he  became  a  clerk  as  a  youth. 
Bancks  always  liked  to  draw  and 

amused  his  fellow-workers  with  his 


caricatures.  Studying  drawing  at  night, 
he  improved  his  technique  and  ten  yean 
ago  was  introduced  to  the  antipodean 
public  by  the  Sydney  Sun.  “Ginger” 
was  an  immediate  success,  and  Bancks 
has  become  the  most  widely  known  and 
highest  paid  artist  in  Austrsdia. 

Win*  Sorority's  Journalism  Prise 

Dorothy  M.  Baker,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Hopkins  (Minn.)  Hennepin  County  Re- 
view,  recently  won  the  $100  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  professional 
and  honorary  sority  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Miss  Baker’s  paper  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  Press  Concedes  Itself  to 
Femininity.”  Miss  Baker  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  two  Salem,  Ore.,  papers,  the 
Capital  Journal  and  the  Oregon  Daily 
Statesman,  and  with  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Morning  Register. 

Honor  Veteran  Newspaper  Woman 

Mrs.  Kate  Woodward  Noble,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Waterbury  (Cona) 
American  staff  for  more  than  34  years, 
was  made  an  honorary  memlier  of  Water¬ 
bury  Woman’s  club  at  ceremonies  last 
week. 

Sponsors  “Yo-Yo”  Contest 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  conducted 
a  “Yo-Yo”  or  trick  top  tournament  in 
the  Boston  Garden,  Oct.  19. 


How  the 

NEW  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 
Anticipates  Public  Taste 

Changes  in  fashion  affect  even  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  meat 
and  meat  products. 

For  example,  the  smallness  of  modern  households,  the  advent  of 
the  kitchenette,  and  the  expense  of  maid  service,  have  fundamentally 
changed  the  bacon-buying  habits  of  the  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  most  housewives  wanted  bacon  in  slabs,  to  slice 
as  'they  needed  it.  But  sliced  bacon  in  small  packages  is  what  they  want 
today.  , 

Anticipating  the  new  situation.  Armour  and  Company  is  able  to 
produce  at  least  twenty  times  as  much  sliced  bacon  as  it  prepared  even 
so  short  a  time  as  three  years  ago.  The  most  modern  sanitary  equip¬ 
ment  is  used. 

Contrary,  perhaps,  to  what  one  might  expect,  the  skylights  and 
windows  of  the  Armour  sliced  bacon  rooms  are  always  kept  tightly 
closed,  with  double  windows  in  place  both  winter  and  summer.  Yet 
the  air  is  always  sweet,  always  cool. 

The  air  is  thoroughly  washed  before  the  ventilating  system  blows 
it  to  the  work  rooms.  A  gentle  flow  of  fresh,  washed  air  is  maintained, 
chilled  to  an  unvarying  temperature  of  about  50  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

The  bacon  is  automatically  sliced  and  laid  on  waxed  paper  on  long 
moving  tables  which  carry  it  through  the  various  operations  of  weighing 
and  packaging. 

With  high,  bright  rooms,  flooded  with  sunshine  but  sealed  against 
all  unwashed  air  —  with  temperature  and  humidity  under  constant  control 
—  with  automatic  machinery  and  moving  tables  —  with  painstaking  sani¬ 
tary  safeguards  —  the  new  Armour  and  Company  keeps  step  with  the 
changing  needs  of  the  public  by  providing  wholesome  and  palatable 
meats  and  meat  products  in  the  most  desirable  forms. 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President. 
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Announcing  a  New 

3/4-TON  truck 

CHASSIS  AT 

‘675 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 

Like  all  Dodge  Trucks  it  is  thoroughly 
dependable  and  economical.  See  it  and 
admire  it!  Inspect  it  critically!  Drive  it 
and  sense  its  eager  power,  flashing  pick¬ 
up  and  speed,  riding  comfort  and  driving 
ease!  Compare  it!  Buy  it  complete  with 
body.  Add  it  to  your  assets  —  it  will  add 

to  your  profits. 

Dodge  Trucks 

CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 

SOLD  BY  DODGE  BROTHERS  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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OLD,  NEW  MINGLE  IN  JAPAN’S  JOURNAUSM 

Daily  With  Telephoto  Service  Uses  Carrier  Pigeons  t  o  Rush  Baseball  Scores — Huge  Staffs  Maintained— 

Rigid  Selective  Process  Used  to  Weed  Out  Applications 


By  VERNON  McKenzie 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  UniTersitjr  of  Washington 


IT  seems  strange  to  see  a  complete  and 
up-to-date  telephoto  apparatus  in  the 
Osaka  (Japan)  Mainichi  office,  and  then, 
a  moment  or  two  later,  to  observe  the 
arrangements  for  an  extensive  pigeon 
carrier  service  which,  you  are  told,  is 
used  to  “rush”  baseball  box  scores,  and 
golf  news,  in  addition  to  dispatches  con¬ 
cerning  more  general  news  events.  But 
this  is  typical  of  the  anachronistic  Orient, 
where  methods,  habits  and  customs  of 
the  western  and  eastern  worlds  jostle 
each  other  everywhere,  not  always  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  but  fre¬ 
quently  in  one  of  friendliness  and  co¬ 
operation.  A  telephone  in  a  Geisha  tea¬ 
room  ;  a  radio  in  the  precincts  of  a 
pagoda ;  a  klaxon  horn  on  a  rikisha ;  a 
news-carrier  pigeon  fluttering  into  the 
telephoto  room — such  is  the  Japan  of  to¬ 
day. 

Fcmr  newspapers  in  Japan  have,  com¬ 
bined,  more  circulation  and  probably 
more  influence  than  all  the  other  daily 
papers  together.  These  are  the  Tokio 
Asahi  and  Osaka  Asahi,  under  one  own¬ 
ership,  and  the  Tokio  Niciti-Nichi  and 
Osaka  Mainichi,  also  under  one  control. 
Enter  the  editorial  department  of  any 
one  of  these,  and  at  a  superficial  glance 
there  appears  to  be  very  little  difference 
between  this  huge  room  and  the  local 
rocMn  of  most  metropolitan  American 
newspapers.  These  four  dailies  have  be¬ 
tween  8,000  and  10,000  employes,  and 
boast  an  aggregate  circulation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4,000,(XX). 

Members  of  the  editorial  departments 
of  these  newspapers  total  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1,()00  men  and  women — with 
barely  one  per  cent  women.  And  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  editorial  employes 
are  university  graduates.  Today  applica¬ 
tions  for  employment  are  accepted  only 
from  those  who  have  completed  a  regu¬ 
lation  college  or  university  course.  In 
June  of  this  year  the  Mainichi  received 
5(X)  applications  from  those  about  to  ac¬ 
quire  sheep-skins.  The  Asahi  in  Tokio 
had  almost  as  many.  By  a  rigidly  se¬ 
lective  and  progressive  process,  this  num¬ 
ber  was  gradually  reduced  by  Mainichi 
examiners  to  20  who  were  hired,  each 
being  taken  on  as  an  apprentice,  at  an 
approximate  wage  of  $30  a  month,  for 
the  first  six  or  twelve  months.  If  not 
qualified  for  promotion  and  an  increase 
in  salary  at  the  end  of  this  trial  period 
they  usually  follow  the  course  of  men  in 
the  United  States  who  are  ill-suited  for 
the  newspaj^r  business,  and  become  bond 
salesmen,  diplomats,  itinerant  journalists, 
or  shop-keepers. 

The  500  embryo  journalists  were  asked 
to  write  essays  on  subjects  of  their  own 
selection.  After  these  effusions  were 
carefully  read  by  the  Mainichi  editors, 
there  were  approximately  200  who  sur¬ 
vived  for  the  second  stage  of  the  compe¬ 
tition.  These  men  were  sent  out  to 
cover  speeches,  to  write  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  were  also  given  foreign  papers  and 
magazines,  usually  English  or  American, 
from  which  they  were  told  to  translate 
and  synopsize  articles  of  general  interest. 

After  this  test  70  were  left  to  tackle 
the  third  stage.  These  were  given  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  one  by  one,  by  the  chief 
Mainichi  editors,  who  observed  their 
qualities  of  personality  and  keenness, 
their  dress  and  mannerisms,  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  “it."  Thus  the  20  mentioned 
above  finally  reached  the  fo'urth  stage — 
apprentice  reporters.  Approximately  the 
same  number  of  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  were  shortly  afterwards  “requested 
to  resign.”  There  is  thp  same  call  for 
“new  blood”  in  Japanese  newspaper 
offices  as  is  found  in  many  metropolitan 
local  rooms  in  the  United  States. 

The  working  hours  on  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  seem  exceptionally  short,  judged 
by  the  American  standard.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  are  really 
morning  papers,  although  they  have  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  editions.  A 
common  practice  is  for  the  day  shift  to 


work  from  shortly  before  noon  until 
about  six.  Those  on  the  night  side  re¬ 
port  a  little  after  five  and  normally  get 
away  before  midnight.  On  the  English 
edition  of  the  Mainichi  there  are  two 
make-up  men.  Each  man,  by  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Elach  man  works  from 
about  one-thirty  until  eleven  oclock,  on 
his  work  day,  and  then  takes  the  next 
day  off.  “About  nine  hours  on,  and  then 
thirty-nine  hours  off,”  as  one  of  these 
men  remarked. 

Salaries  of  reporters  and  desk  men 
run  from  approximately  100  yen  a  month 
'up  to  about  250  yen.  This  is  exclusive 
of  a  very  complicated  system  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  special  bonuses,  which  frequently 
augment  salaries  by  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  very  nearly  double 
them.  Senior  editorial  executives  re¬ 
ceive  proportionately  higher  salaries. 
The  highest  paid  newspaper  man,  on  the 
editorial  side,  in  Japan,  is  reported  to 
have  an  income  of  at  least  45,(X)0  yen  a 
year.  (A  yen  may  be  roughly  computed 
at  45  cents.)  This  journalist,  who  has 
been  called  “the  Japanese  Brisbane,”  is 


Journal-News,  was  the  occasion  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  club  of  a  four-page  news¬ 
paper  entitled,  The.  SfKtce  Grafter. 

The  newspaper  contained  articles  and 
mats  taken  from  the  mass  of  requests 
for  free  publicity  which  the  Journal- 
News  receives  daUy.  There  was  no  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  the  material  which 
Mr.  Mintz  referred  to  generally.  The 
Space  Grafter  was  issued  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Don  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club,  and  director  of  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing. 

The  lead  story  carried  a  banner  head, 
“Why  Is  Men’s  Dress  Reform  Neces¬ 
sary?”  and  carried  the  bank  “Clothing 
Manufacturers  Worrying  C^er  Pajama 
Craze."  Another  story  carried  the  head. 
“Town  Council  Should  Buy  Russell  Co. 


Mr.  Tqkutomi,  formerly  president  of  the 
Kokumin,  Aokio.  He  recently  left  that 
paper,  owing  to  a  financial  disagreement, 
and  is  now  a  very  influential  editorial 
writer  for  the  Nichi-Nichi. 

Reporters  do  not  write  very  much  each 
day  since  there  are  so  many  of  them. 
“Leg  men”  are  largely  used  for  gather¬ 
ing  small  news  items.  The  telephone  is 
more  freely  used  than  the  telegraph. 
Most  of  the  reporters  will  go  for  weeks 
not  averaging  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
col'unui  a  day.  The  average  issue  of  a 
paper  runs  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages, 
with  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  morning  edition  (eight  or 
twelve  pages)  and  the  evening  edition 
(four  pages)  make  one  issue  (one  day’s 
paper).  A  subscriber  for  one  yen 
monthly — 45  cents — ^gets  morning  and 
evening  papers  delivered  free.  The 
evening  paper  is  a  part  of  one  issue. 
Therefore  news  published  in  the  evening 
section  is  not  repeated  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper. 

The  regular  beats  are  covered  in  pretty 
much  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  United 
States,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  any 


tion  Campaigns  Cost  Money — Help  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  Obtain  Subscribers  in 
Your  Town,”  “Flying  Elmbers  Caused 
Many  Conflagrations — Oil-O-M  a  t  i  c 
Heaters  Will  Save  the  World  from  Loss 
by  Fire.” 

Wherever  possible  the  source  of  the 
“blurbs”  was  published. 

“Wastebaskets  are  groaning  daily 
under  the  weight  of  discarded  free  pub¬ 
licity  sent  newspapers  by  paid  propa¬ 
gandists,”  Mintz  told  the  club. 

“Few  copy  readers  are  being  fooled  by 
these  attempts  to  crash  the  columns. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  largest 
corporations  appear  to  be  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders.  They  might  better  devote  the 
vast  sum  expended  for  this  purpose  to 
legitimate  advertising  instead.” 


American  daily  has  from  18  to  36  police 
reporters.  In  Osaka,  for  example,  there 
are  36  police  stations,  and  one  paper 
assigns  one  reporter  to  each  two  or  four 
stations.  In  the  evening  this  number  is 
sometimes  increased  by  the  use  of  part- 
time  “leg  men.”  In  the  day  time  these 
men  are  employed  in  shops,  hotels  or 
offices,  or  are  busy  as  students.  They 
write  very  little,  many  of  them  nothing 
at  all,  though  many  of  them  ultimately 
hope  to  qualify  for  full-time  employ¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Shingoro  Takaishi — who  last 
year  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  offices — and  who  is  now 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Mainichi,  takes  it 
upon  himself  on  occasions  to  give  these 
part-timers  drilling  in  the  fundamentals, 
particularly  pounding  “accuracy,  accu¬ 
racy”  into  them.  This  spring  he  talked 
to  89  of  these  tyro  journalists  in  the 
office  of  the  Tokio  Nichi-Nichi,  and 
warned  them  never  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
in  behalf  of  speed. 

The  Japanese  press  has  not  been  noted 
for  its  accuracy.  Probably  most  of  the 
complaints  come  from  foreigners,  and 
the  language  barrier  must  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  chief  cause.  One  present 
member  of  Mr.  Hoover's  cabinet  not 
long  ago  declined  to  be  interviewed 
owing  to  a  previous  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience.  A  senior  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  embassy  in  Tokio  has  stated  that  he 
will  accept  as  fact  nothing  published  in 
a  Jananese  newspaper  until  it  is  cor- 
rolwrated  from  an  outside  source.  Per¬ 
haps  the  relation  of  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  illuminating,  and  pardoned; 

When  the  “Empress  of  Asia”  docked 
at  Yokohama  I  was  met  by  six  or  seven 
Japanese  newspaper  men,  who  requested 
the  privilege  of  asking  questions  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  (In  Japan  even  pro¬ 
fessors  appear  to  be  news.)  Among  the 
questions  asked  me  was  this: 

“Is  ‘yellow  journalism’  increasing  in 
the  United  States?” 

I  replied  to  the  general  effect  that  the 
term  “yellow  journalism”  has  today  but 
very  little  actual  significance;  that  many 
newspapers  use  the  big  type  and  scream¬ 
ing  head-lines  once  connected  with  so- 
called  “yellows,”  and  yet  they  cannot  be 
called  either  inaccurate  or  unduly  sensa¬ 
tional  for  these  reasons.  Now,  my  re¬ 
ply  may  not  have  been  accurate,  intelli¬ 
gent  or  illuminating,  but  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  the  following  day 
made  me  say  that  “red  journalism  is 
growing  in  importance  in  America,”  and 
inferentially  went  on  to  make  me  con¬ 
done  American  journalistic  “Bolshevistic 
tendencies” ! 

Many  Japanese  reporters  have  not  yet 
accepted  the  “sacredness”  of  quotation 
marks.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  attache  of 
a  certain  country  returned  from  abroad, 
gave  a  two  or  three  sentence  interview  in 
which  he  stated  that  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  growing  satisfactorily 
— and  that  was  all.  One  leading  paper 
came  out  with  nearly  a  two-column  inter¬ 
view  next  day,  giving  in  detail  the  actual 
trade  for  the  past  year,  accurate  to  the 
yen  or  final  decimal  point  of  tonnage 
(apparently  copied  from  a  recent  trade 
report)  and  the  whole  two  columns  ap¬ 
peared  in  quotes! 

Leading  Japanese  newspaper  men  are 
liending  every  effort  to  change  this  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Takaishi  is  one  who  is 
pounding  away  every  day  on  accuracy 
and  ethics ;  another  is  Mr.  Suzuki,  of  the 
Tokio  Asahi. 

The  chief  news  sources  in  Tokio  are 
political  and  diplomatic.  In  Osaka  they 
are  mainly  industrial  and  financial.  Sit¬ 
ting  in  the  office  of  the  English  edition  of 
the  Osaka  Mainichi  I  asked  the  editor 
how  many  men  he  would  send  out  to 
cover  the  story  if  the  new  premier,  Mr. 
Hamaguchi,  committed  suicide,  or  if  there 
were  a  triple  murder. 

“None,”  he  replied.  In  answer  to  my 
palpable  astonishment,  he  went  on: 

“The  JaMnese  edition  city  editor  would 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


DREAMS  OF  SPACE  GRAFTERS  COME  TRUE 
WHEN  PAPER  PRINTS  THEIR  HANDOUTS 


But  the  Sheet  Was  Called  “The  Space  Grafter”  and  Their 
Material  Was  Used  as  “Horrible  Examples” 
to  Illustrate  News  Man’s  Talk 


A  TALK  on  “free  publicity,”  which 
was  given  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Ithaca  on  Oct.  2,  by  Lionel  K. 
Mintz,  city  editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 


Traffic  Signals.”  Other  heads  were 
“Ride  On  the  C.  M.  St.  P.  &  P.  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,”  “Buy  General  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Help  Radio  Hour,”  “Subscrip- 


THE  SPACE  GRAFTER 


ITHACA.  NK«  YORK.  OCTOBER  X  1929 


WHY  IS  MEN’S  DRESS  REFORM  NECESSARY? 


Rnifain  Pnlicp  |■IDEOPlTl^ECM.sT. 
Dimaio  roiice  |  p.*p_TOinLWAuitEE 

Chief  On  The 


Air  AtWGY 


Help* 

Ceocnl  Electric  WHh 
Radio  Advortking 


Town  Council  Should  Buy 
Russell  Co.  Traffic  Signals 

Vmform  Signal*  MamufactMrad  by  Tkit  Firm 
Recogmiard  by  AmmricmH  Engimaermg  CouttcU 


Raadleick  Farm*  B«D 
Win*  Cold  aad  Silver 

l^orXPORT.— Hl«1l  sraSwettM 


IMS's  VM«r,  ssisSfsS 
iiM  Stmr  b«r4  M  auiSMcii  r«i 
•VMT  t  IteMiMsb 
SlM  Sk  MMIm  pra—rtl— . 

“B«Ud  ’Em  Up**  hj  iW 
Newspaper! 


Summer  Heat 
Started  Men 
Out  Of  Rut 

Qothiog  Maaolaetarec! 
WacTTiaf  Ow  tha 
Pajama  Craae 


How  handouts  were  featured  in  The  Space  Grafter. 
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Why  the  Sale  of 
Intertype 

IDEAL  XEWS  FACE 
Increases  Every  Year 


The  steady  increase  in  the  adoption  of  Intertype 
IDEAL  NEWS  Face  by  the  progressive  newspapers 
of  America  is  not  an  accident.  This  preference  is  the 
result  of  sound  principles  back  of  the  designing  of 
the  news  face  that  is  making  newspapers  easier  to 
read. 

Advertisers  pay  for  reader  interest — not  just  cir¬ 
culation.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  easily 
read  newspaper  in  a  community  will  be  the  preferred 
newspaper  of  that  community.  And  greater  reader 
interest  will  command  a  more  profitable  advertising 
rate. 

Intertype  IDEAL  News  is  based  on  the  natural, 
agreeable  face  that  has  been  used  for  school  books 
for  many  decades.  It’s  just  a  natural  face — the  kind 
that  we  all  learned  to  read  with  when  we  were  in 


school.  It  is  the  original  perfectly-proportioned  news 
face.  It  has  contrast  of  tone  in  the  letters  just  as 
there  is  contrast  of  tone  in  the  make-up  of  an  agree¬ 
able  looking  newspaper. 

Having  the  proper  amount  of  light  around  each 
letter  to  secure  agreeable  reading  makes  possible 
THICKER  SIDE  WALLS  on  the  matrices.  This  pro¬ 
duces  matrices  that  wear  longer.  Being  made  on  the 
exclusive  Intertype  patented  wide-tooth  matrices 
IDEAL  News  runs  smoother  on  any  line  composing 
machine. 

It’s  good  business  insurance  to  make  sure  that  your 
newspaper  is  as  readable  as  it  can  be.  And  it’s  only 
good  business  judgment  to  get  in  touch  with  the  near¬ 
est  Intertype  office  and  secure  your  copy  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  IDEAL  News  Broadside. 


I  T  E  R  T  Y  P  E  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin 
St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


And  tnr  your  Adrrrtisiny  ttvpariment 

Give  your  advertisers  a  copy  of 
“How  to  Select  Type  Faces.”  It 
will  help  you,  and  your  advertis¬ 
er.  Send  for  your  free  copy  now. 
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Set  <n  tdral  Srtra  and  Bndoni  Modern. 
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NEW  JERSEY  AUDIT 
BUREAU  FORMED 


CURTIS  REVIEWS  HIS  NEWSBOY  DAYS 


State  Circulation  Audit  of  New  Jersey 
Papers  to  be  Made  Next  Year — 
Group  Follows  A.  B.  C. 
Standards 


A  bureau  of  circulation  audit  for 
New  Jersey  publishers  represented  by 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  was  established  last  week 
with  Charles  \V.  B.  Lane,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  associate  editor  of  the  Palisade 
Palisadian  as  president  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  from  Jan.  1,  1930.  Fifteen 
publishers  joined  the  bureau  at  the 
organization  meeting  which  was  held  in 
New  Brunswick  coincident  with  the 
Elighth  Annual  Institute  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  William 
R.  Jones,  Bergenfield  Interboro  Keinew, 
first  vice-president;  Miss  J.  Mabel 
Brown.  Mataivan  Journal,  second  vice- 
president;  Johnson  Foy,  Nutlcy  Sun 
and  Bclh-ille  Times,  and  W.  B.  R. 
Mason,  Bound  Brook  Chronicle,  direc¬ 
tors.  The  charter  newspaper-members 
of  the  bureau  are :  Flemington  Demo¬ 
crat,  Pomf'ton  Lakes  Bulletin,  Bergen¬ 
field  Interboro  Review,  Summit  Herald 
and  Record,  Nutley  Sun,  Belleville 
Times,  Palisade  Palisadian,  Red  Bank 
Register,  Allentou'n  Messenger,  Bound 
Brook  Chronicle,  li'ood  Bridge  Inde- 
f>endent.  Ridgewood  Nexcs,  North  Jer¬ 
sey  I.ife,  Matawan  Jf)urnal,  and  the 
I'incland  Post. 

The  first  audit  pericxl  will  start  in 
April,  1930  and  end  in  September,  1930 
after  which  the  initial  audit  of  the 
newspaper  publishers’  statements  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  New  Jersey  bureau  follows  very 
closely  the  standards  and  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  A.B.C.  and  according 
to  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr. 
Lane,  will  to  a  large  extent  serve  as 
more  or  less  of  a  training  school  for 
A.B.C.  membership  and  while  doing  so 
will  supply  the  needed  audit  serv'ice  to 
the  smaller  New  Jersey  papers. 


FOREIGN  EDITOR  IN  CHICAGO 

Robins  Millar,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Glasgow  (Scotland)  Evening  News, 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  Chicago  recently  to 
attend  the  opening  of  his  play,  “Thunder 
in  the  Air,”  at  a  local  theatre.  He 
planned  to  leave  on  his  return  trip  to 
Scotland  immediately  after  the  premiere 
of  his  play,  which  had  a  successful  run 
in  London  last  winter. 


WRITES  TALKIE 

Russel  Crouse,  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  has  completed 
a  new  talkie  short  for  Warner  Brothers. 
It  is  titled  “Cherchez  la  Femme”  and  is 
based  on  newspaper  life.  No  production 
date  has  been  set. 


EDITOR  A  CANDIDATE 

T.  P.  Lancaster,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  Havelock  Standard,  has  been  chosen 
conserx-ative  candidate  for  Peterborough 
county  in  Ontario  provincial  elections. 


OLD,  NEW  MINGLE  IN  JAPAN’S 
JOURNALISM 


(Contitiued  from  page  50) 


send  out  a  dozen  or  a  score,  or  as  many 
as  required,  and  we  would  wait  for  their 
next  edition,  and  translate  their  story.” 

“Supposing  a  foreigner  of  some  promi¬ 
nence  should  be  killed  this  afternoon?” 

“That’s  different.  Then  we  would 
would  send  out'  most  of  our  reportorial 
staff,  and  they  on  the  Japanese  side  would 
do  the  translating.” 

Press  photographers  are  active,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  enterprising.  They  risk  life  and 
limb,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  get  un¬ 
usual  “shots.”  They  have  even  got  to 
the  point  where  they  will  dare  ask  one 
of  the  princes  to  pose  specially — a  thing 
unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.  When 
Prince  Saionji,  the  last  of  the  Genro 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  photographed  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Harry  E.  Bur¬ 
roughs  Newsboys'  Foundation,  Boston,  where  he  addressed  a  large  group  of 
hoys  who  had  been  dismissed  from  Wendell  Phillips  School  to  greet  him. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  escorted  through  the  foundation  building  hy  Mr.  Burroughs 
and  Alfred  E.  Burton,  former  dean  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  He  told  the  hoys  of  his  own  early  life  and  his  struggles  as  a  newsboy. 


(elder  statesmen)  landed  in  Japan  the 
photographers  shouted  freely ;  “Turn 
this  way.  Prince !”,  or  “Take  off  your 
hat,  please.  Prince!” 

Covering  golf  tournaments  proved 
quite  a  puzzle  until  the  past'  year  or  so 
for  Japanese  newspapers.  Mr.  Toyo- 
kawa,  one  of  the  keenest  of  Japanese 
journalists,  and  an  alumnus  of  Bowdoin 
and  Harvard,  was  temporarily  drafted  by 
the  Mainichi  from  the  English  edition, 
and  about  a  year  ago  solved  the  problem 
of  quick  transmission  of  results,  from  the 
golf  club-house,  where  there  was  then  no 
telephone,  to  his  office,  by  using  pigeons. 

The  Mainichi  has  about  200  pigeons,  in 
a  wire  loft  on  the  roof.  Many  of  them 
have  achieved  records  up  to  8(X)  miles,  or 
even  a  bit  more.  They  have  carried  golf 
scores,  baseball  box  scores,  and  news  of 
earthquakes  and  murder  trials.  Three 
sheets  of  very  flimsy  paper,  each  about 
five  inches  by  eight  inches,  can  be  car¬ 
ried,  contained  in  a  specially  light  tube. 
Not  long  ago  a  stunt  with  pigeons  was 
employed  which  recalls  the  dpice  used 
in  Paris  in  the  final  Dreyfus  trial  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago. 

A  sensational  murder  trial  was  nearing 
its  conclusion.  The  hour  for  the  sentence 
was  approaching — and  the  Mainichi  city 
editor  realized  that  in  the  court  house 
there  was  but  one  telephone,  and  this  not 
very  easy  of  access.  He  arranged  to  use 
pigeons  to  convey  the  verdict  and  sen¬ 
tence.  And,  to  expedite  further  the  re¬ 
ceipt'  of  the  news  of  the  sentence,  it  was 
arranged  that  one  of  his  reporters  should 
release,  a  black  pigeon,  in  case  of  the 
death  penalty,  and  a  contrasting-colored 
pigeon  for  a  lighter  sentence.  Keen  eyes 
sighted  the  black  pigeon  before  it  was 
settled  down  on  the  roof,  and  thus  saved 
a  few  precious  minutes.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  and  others,  a  member  of  the  staff 
proudly  stated; 

“We  got  a  two-hour  beat!” 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Hokkaido  in 
June  caused  a  lot  of  excitement.  The 
Asahi  dispatched  an  airplane  to  the  scene, 
and  one  of  the  reporters  in  chronicling 
the  story,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  overcome,  exulted: 

“And  so  we  got  a  ten-hour  beat  on  the 
pictures !” 

Speed  is  shown  in  other  ways — the 
fetish  of  speed,  and  its  importance,  being 
recognized  just  as  in  the  United  States. 
A  half-tone  can  be  made  in  the  Mainichi 
office  in  IS  minutes  after  the  exposure  of 
the  plate  or  film.  When  Roy  Howard 
was  in  Japan  his  photo  was  snapped,  and 
then  he  was  shown  the  pigeon  loft. 


When  he  returned  about  twenty  minutes 
later  to  the  engraving  department  he  was 
shown  the  completed  plate. 

The  leading  newspapers  have  “stunt 
editors”  who  combine  editorial  and  cir¬ 
culation  department  resources  in  order  to 
boost  circulation  and  reader  interest. 
The  Asahi,  Tokio,  in  July  sent'  out  sev¬ 
eral  airplanes,  from  which  reporters 
dropped,  attached  to  parachutes,  stories 
written  in  the  air.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  those  who  first  notified  the  Asahi  that 
they  had  retrieved  these  messages. 

There  is  not  much  probability  of,  or 
opportunity  for,  growth  of  chain  journal¬ 
ism  in  Japan.  The  “Big  Four”  control 
the  situation  to  an  extent  not  achieved  by 
any  one  group  in  either  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain.  The  problem  of  at¬ 
tracting  and  holding  local  interest  is 
solved  by  the  use  of  local  sections,  or 
supplements.  For  example,  the  regular 
section  of  the  Mainichi  will  normally 
have  eight  pages.  To  this  is  added  a 
four-page  section,  varied  according  to 
special  districts.  The  Mainichi  has  24 
such  local  sections.  The  Nichi-Nichi 
has  22.  As  there  are  42  prefectures,  this 
means  a  little  more  than  one  sectional 
supplement  to  each  prefecture.  All  of  the 
local  sections,  except  those  published  for 
Kyusyu  and  Chosen  districts,  are  printed 
in  Osaka  or  Tokio.  E^h  district  has 
its  own  local  staff  of  reporters,  and  in  the 
head  office  each  section  has  its  own  edi¬ 
tor.  The  sections  usually  consist  of  at 
least  three  pages  of  advertising  matter  in 
the  four  page  sheet. 

The  Tokio  and  Osaka  Asahis  have,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  same  number  as  the  Nichi- 
Nichi  and  Mainichi. 

Advertising  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  past  decade,  both  in  volume 
and  in  quality.  To  the  Occidental  eye 
they  seem  lacking  in  both  artistic  and 
aesthetic  appeal.  Japanese  journalists 
who  have  studied  American  newspapers 
and  methods  readily  admit  the  weaknesses 
of  the  advertisements.  They  frankly  re¬ 
gret  the  inclusion  each  day  of  many 
quack  ads;  of  ads  which  advertise  cures 
for  various  unpleasant  diseases ;  and  of 
others  which  may  not  be  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  text,  but  which  offend  the 
eye.  Many  of  the  ads  are  reminiscent 
of  those  which  appeared  in  some  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  two  or  three  decades  ago. 
Advertisements  which  give  space  to  rem¬ 
edies  which  purport  to  cure  by  appealing 
to  readers’  superstitions  are  now  being 
rejected  by  leading  Japanese  newspapers. 
For  purely  economic  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  ethical  and  moral  reasons,  Japanese 


papers  appear  to  be  about  to  clean  house 
in  this  respect. 

Newspaper  censorship  in  Japan  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  police.  As  each  edition 
is  poured  from  the  presses  an  earlv  copy 
is  rushed  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police,  and  there  carefully  scrutinized. 
If  objectionable  matter  is  found’ the  edi¬ 
tion  is  not  suppressed,  or  the  paper  in- 
volved  in  legal  proceedings,  but  scores 
of  policemen  are  sent  out  to  seize  and 
destroy  copies  wherever  discovered,  in- 
eluding  those  yet  remaining  at  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Three  or  four  times  a  year 
this  may  happen,  but'  editors  apparently 
do  not  find  the  censorship  burdensome. 
Occasionally  instructions  are  issued  by 
the  police,  or  by  an  official  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ordering  the  newspapers  not  to 
mention  certain  facts.  These  orders  are 
obeyed.  Usually  this  is  done  to  aid  the 
l)olice  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 

One  rather  unusual  censorship  incident 
caused  a  little  mystification,  but  more 
amusement,  for  nearly  a  year  after  the 
CTiinese  general,  Chang  Tso  Lin,  was 
killed  near  Mukden,  in  a  bomb  explosion. 
The  Japanese  press  was  ordered  not  to 
refer  to  this  specifically,  and  so  it  be¬ 
came  “a  certain  grave  incident  in  Man¬ 
churia,”  even  up  to  and  including  the  day 
when  Japanese  officials  were  punished,  in 
July,  1929,  for  their  negligence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  affair. 

A  “freak”  example  of  censorship  of 
advertising  occurred  the  past  summer. 
A  scandal  involving  an  official  in  Korea 
was  uncovered.  The  Mainichi  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Keijo  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  transmit  the  story  by 
telegraph  to  Osaka,  so  he  telephoned  it 
to  Dairen,  and  from  thence  if  was  wired 
to  Osaka.  The  official  involved  in  the 
scandal  denied  the  truth  of  the  story,  but 
did  not  threaten  action  against  the 
Mainichi,  or  even  approach  that  paper. 
He  bought  large  space  in  a  rival  paper, 
the  Asahi,  and  asserted  categorically  that 
the  Mainichi  “facts”  were  absolutely 
without  foundation.  This  ad  was  objected 
to  by  officials,  and  the  police  seized  the 
issue.  The  original  story  in  the  Maini¬ 
chi  was  not  printed  in  the  copies  des¬ 
tined  for  Korea. 

In  addition  to  the  “Big  Four,”  there 
are  several  other  Japanese  papers  of  con¬ 
siderable  circulation  and  influence.  These 
include  the  Tokio  Jiji,  Hocki  and  Ko- 
kutmn.  In  the  outlying  communities 
there  are  the  Fukuoka  Nichi-Nichi, 
Seiyu-kai  organ,  and  the  Nagaya  Shut- 
Aichi,  a  Minseito  party  paper. 

There  are  four  dailies  published  in 
English:  Japan  Advertiser  and  Japan 
Times,  in  Tokio;  the  Osaka  English 
Mainichi;  and  the  Kobe  Chronicle. 
Their  circulations  run  from  perhaps  2,000 
up  to  about  20,0(K).  Exact  figures  are 
not  obtainable  for  publication  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances.  The  English  Mainichi 
and  the  Times  are  staffed  almost  entirely 
by  Japanese.  Their  English  may  seem  a 
little  weird  at  times,  but  on  the  whole 
is  surprisingly  good. 

The  newspaper  business,  for  the  larger 
dailies,  is  a  profitable  one  in  Japan.  Each 
of  the  “Big  Four”  pays  its  stock¬ 
holders  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  in 
dividends.  Some  of  the  smaller  dailies 
have  “hidden”  sources  of  revenue.  As 
one  journalist  expressed  it;  “They  ex¬ 
ist  to  attack” — or  be  bought  off.  Various 
devious  forms  of  black-mail  have  not 
entirely  disappeared.  Recently  a  strike 
occurred  in  a  big  department  store.  The 
next  morning  the  advertising  manager’s 
office  was  blockaded  by  advertising,  solic¬ 
itors,  chiefly  from  the  lesser  papers— 
some  no  more  really  than  hand-bills— 
demanding  various-sized  advertisements 
— or?  Some  further  facts  placing  Jap¬ 
anese  journalism  in  an  unfavorable  light 
could  be  mentioned,  but  my  observations 
have  been  too  cursory  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  here. 

There  is  a  definite  movement  in  Japan 
to  substitute  the  English  alphabet  for 
Japanese  ideographs  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  Chinese).  How  far  this  inovement 
has  progressed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Many  leading  Japanese  feel  this 
would  not  be  a  forward  step.  But,  in  a 
composing  room  which  now  keeps  in 
stock  thirty  million  different  pieces  of 
type,  probably  such  a  change  would  b« 
welcomed. 
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KANSAS 

CITY 


2IH  2//3IV3H  HHUj 


NORTH  AMERICA 


The  D.  J.  Meckie  Transfer 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  operates  this 
fleet  of  10  International  Special 
Deliveries  in  the  service  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post. 


Left:  The  Critica, 

Buenos  Aires  afternoon 
newspaper  relies  on  In¬ 
ternationals  for  fast 
distribution. 


MELBOURNE 


AUSTRALIA 


BUENOS  AIRES 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


The  Melbourne  Herald,  Melbourne,  covers 
that  Australian  city  with  this  fleet  of  Inter¬ 
nationals. 


Internationals — and  the  Pr  ESS 


The  Kansas  City  Journal  Post — the  Buenos  Aires  Critica 
— the  Melbourne  Herald — and  scores  of  other  newspapers 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other  get  rapid  distribution 
with  International  Trucks. 

Distribution  of  metropolitan  newspapers  is  a  job  for  quality 
trucks!  Only  the  sturdiest  of  units  can  stand  up  under  the 
grind  day  after  day  and  week  after  week. 

That’s  why  Internationals  are  given  this  assignment  and 
why  they  are  put  to  work  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  world.  „ 

«  ^  ^  ..'4  A  . 

It  was  a  fleet  of  Internationals  that  brought  food  over  the 
Mesopotamian  wastes  a  few  years  ago  to  save  the  people  of 
Teheran,  Persia — an  International  was  the  first  four-wheel 
truck  to  cross  the  Sahara — International  "lorries”  are  the 
pleasure  cars  of  African  Kings  and  head  men. 

Internationals  trek  the  world  with  the  news  man — and  at 
home  they  protect  his  story  by  getting  it  to  the  readers  first. 


The  International  Line  fits 
all  requirements.  It  includes 
the  Special  Delivery:  1-ton  Six- 
Speed  Special;  4  and  6-cylinder 
Speed  T rucks  of  1 14  •  1 •  and 
2-ton  sizes:  and  Heavy-Duty 
models  from  2^2  to  5  tons. 

An  after-sale  service  policy 
maintained  through  174  Com¬ 
pany-owned  branches  assures 
quick,  efficient  service  all  the 
time. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Avc.  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE  OPENS  NEW  PLANT 
OF  SPRINGFIELD  NEWS  &  SUN 


the  editorial  department,  a  direct  fire  May,  1928,  from  Charles  L.  Knight  of>' 


alarmi  "and  -'Peetal  and  VVeatem  Union  Akron,  who  had  owned  it  for  a  nnmb^ 
call  boxes  in  both  the  editorial  and  busi-  of  years.  i 

ness  offices.  In  celebration  of  the  opening  of  its 

The  Daily  News  dates  back  more  than  new  home,  the  News-Sun  will  publish  a 


His  Finger  on  Northampton  Switch  Starts  Presses  and  Opens 
Doors  of  Building  to  be  Part  of  City’s  New 
Business  Centre 


The  new  home  of  the  Springfield  the  press  room,  which  is  60  feet  wide  by 
(O.)  News  and  Sun  was  formally  63  feet  long,  with  a  ceiling  height  of  21 
opened  on  Oct.  19,  when  former  Presi-  feet.  The  press  is  a  Hoe  Super-speed  of 
dent  Calvin  Coolidge  pressed  a  button  four  units  and  folder.  On  the  ceiling,  a 
at  his  home  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  travelling  crane  handles  heavy  parts  of 


Side  view  of  News-Sun  plant  showing  artistic  design. 

a  century  to  1817.  It  was  purchased  .in  special  edition  on  October  20,  which  will 
1903  by  former  Governor  of  Ohio  James  run  more  than  200  pages. 

M.  Cox,  who  w'as  the  Democratic  nomi-  Edgar  Morris  is  general  manager  of 
nee  for  President  of  the  United  States  the  Springfield  publications,  Bert  A.  Tee- 
in  1920  and  who  also  is  the  owner  of  the  ters,  managing  editor ;  Douglas  Wilson, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  the  Canton  editor,  and  Fritz  Howell,  news  editor  of 
(O.)  Daily  News  and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  the  Sun,  and  Charles  Roberts,  news  edi- 
IDaily  News.  The  Sun  was  purchased  in  tor  of  the  Daily  News. 


Front  view  of  new  Springfield  (O.)  News-Sun  plant. 

starting  the  presses  and  opening  the  the  presses,  while  paper  to  the  presses 
doors  to  the  general  public,  which  had  is  fed  from  the  basement, 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  city-wide  Completed  papers  from  the  presses  are 
celebration  of  the  event.  Many  promi-  carried  by  an  overhead  conveyor  to  the 
nent  public  officials  of  the  state  and  city,  mailing  tables  where  they  are  bundled 
as  well  as  publishers  from  this  section  of  and  carried  by  another  conveyor  to  the 
the  country,  were  guests  of  honor.  rear  loading  platform  for  distribution. 

The  building,  which  will  house  the  At  the  rear  of  the  pressroom  is  a  stair 
Sun  (morning),  the  Daily  News  (eve-  tower  and  freight  elevator  running  be- 
ning),  and  the  Sunday  News-Sun,  cost  tween  the  basement  and  roof, 
more  than  $500,000  to  erect  and  equip.  ,  An  ornamental  iron  stairway  leads 
It  is  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  from  the  rear  of  the  lobby  to  a  mezza- 
Limestone  and  North  streets,  in  a  newly  r^'^ie  floor  and  to  the  editorial  and  com- 
developing  section  of  the  business  dis-  posing  rooms  cm  the  second  noon  On 
trict.  Opposite  is  the  recently  completed  mezzanine  floor  are  legated  the  en- 
$750,000  Covenant  Presbyterian  church  graving,  photographic  and  art  depart- 
and  on  the  diagonal  corner  is  to  be  ments,  as  well  as  the  womens  locker, 
erected  in  the  near  future  a  new  $600,000  rest  and  toilet  rooms,  and  a  stock 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  all  of  similar  archi-  ro^.  . 

tecture.  editorial  department  occupies  the 

T-  ’  ■  •  u  •  u*  r  II  entire  front  end  of  the  second  floor,  with 

Two  stories  m  height,  with  a  full  base-  managing  Alitor, 

ment,  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  92  j  ,  ;  telegraph  departmen 

feet  on  Limestone  street  and,  198  feet  on 

North  street.  The  building  is  developed  ^  feet  long  and  has  a  vaulted 

in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  archi-  a 

tecture,  the  front  portion  being  con-  composition  floor  and  plastered 

^  J“st  to  the  rear  of  the  editorial  de-' 

OtU  exposed  walU^  of  light-colofeci  To^mT'^seSkl^bv'metM 

ISStef 'n^or  td"rkn"SS'h!™':'  X T.r  S  Si  »iE 

limes  one  in  color  and  blending  harmo-  ^ 

mous  y  throughout.  All  windows  are  of  throughout. 

the  steel  casement  type,  with  plate  glass  Tur  17  t 

1  *  -1  f  ,  j  1  i_i  •  a*  1  1  he  composing  room  contains  17  Lino— 

used  at  the  front  and  double  strength  glass  and  Intertvpes,  three  monotypes 

m  other  windows.  The  roof  is  red  Spanish  m'achine.  The  stereo^^ 

tile  Imd  over  concrete  wnh  a  tarred  felt  i  ^  ^  seven-ton  metM 

mat  be  ween  and  over  the  rear  or  me-  ^  ^  t 

chanical  por  10ns  of  the  building,  IS  com-  ‘  the  slug-casting  machine  and 

S  s  hnr  maSl  '"a?  the  rear  fnrS;  "  f'"'"  plate  caster.  Plates  are  fed 

dr  vewa^y^S  feet  wide  leads  into  I  \oJ-  Snl^'from  1L‘^Te"rSt  o^ To 

ing  platform  which  is  covered  by  an  ex-  stereotype  room  to  the 

tension  of  the  second  floor  The  front  of  the  basement  is  reserved 

The  mam  entrance  to  the  building  on  for  paper  storage  and  mechanical  equip- 
Limestone  street  is  through  wide  doors  ment  units  for  the  entire  plant.  A 
of  ornamental  iron,  just  inside  of  which  narrow  gauge  track,  with  conveniently 
IS  an  oak-panelled  vestibule  with  revolv-  located  spurs,  runs  the  entire  length  of 
ing  door  and  side  swinging  doors  on  the  basement,  providing  easy  handling  of 
each  side.  The  lobby  is  14  feet  square,  the  rolls  to  the  press  feeders, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  business  de-  Two  94S-gallon  ink  storage  tanks  are 
partments  and  separated  from  them  by  located  adjacent  to  the  elevator.  A  spe- 
an  Mk-panelled  counter.  The  room  occu-  cially  built  rack  allows  the  ink  to  drain 
pied  by  the  business  departments  is  87  hy  gravity  from  the  drums  into  the  tanks 
feet  wide  by  72  feet  deep  and  21  feet  and  it  is  fed  to  the  presses  by  compressed 
high.  It  also  IS  Italian  Renaissance  in  air  furnished  by  an  air  compressor 
character,  with  a  marble  base  and  a  low  capable  of  delivering  70  cubic  feet  of  air 
wainscote  of  limestone,  above  which  the  per  minute.  Fuel  oil  for  the  burners  on 
walls  are  antique  plaster  with  the  trim  the  stereotvpe  pots  is  pumped  from  a 
of  the  various  openings  and  windows  in  1.500-gallon  underground  storage  tank  in 
Indiana  limestone.  The  ceiling  is  beamed  the  rear  vard. 

^d  the  lobby  floor  is  of  pink  and  gray  The  building  is  heated  by  a  low  pres- 
Tennessee  rnarble.  The,  woodwork  ,  is  sure  vacuum  system,  steam  being  sup- 
O^^vt^ed  white  oak  stained  to  a  rich  plied  from  the  city  mains  and  drawn  to 
dark  brown.  the  radiators  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pump 

At  the  rear  of  the  department  spaces,  at  the  end  of  the  system.  The  ventilat- 
and  about  35  feet  from  the  main  entrance,  ing  system  provides  fresh  warm  air  in 
are  the  offices  of  the  general  manager,  the  winter  and  cool  air  in  the  summer, 
secretary,  advertising  manager,  library.  The  building  is  equipped  with  an  au- 
conference  room,  treasurer’s  office,  tele-  tocall  system,  a  synchronized  system  of 
phone  switchboard  and  stock  rooms.  clocks  in  the  various  departments,  all 
The  rear  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  regulated  from  one  master  clock  located 


BOSTON  ELECTRICAL  DEALERS  BACKING 
A  YEARNS  CAMPAIGN  IN  DAILIES 


Quarter-Page  Copy  Being  Run  Weekly  to  Impress  Public 
With  the  Poor  Economy  of  Cheap  Materials — 
Doremus  &  Co.  Preparing  Copy 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

TTSING  newspaper  advertising  to  cor-  series  of  newspaper  advertisements, 
rect  the  evils  within  its  own  indus-  quarter  page  in  size,  to  appear  once  a 
try  is  the  basis  of  a  new  campaign  now  week  in  Boston  newspapers.  No  definite 
getting  under  way  in  Boston,  sponsored  date  has  been  set  for  the  termination  of 

this  series.  It  is  understood  that  they 
will  continue  during  1930,  until  such  a 
time  when  the  sponsors  feel  that  the 
story  has  been  thoroughly  told.  The 
campaign  started  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Edward  G.  Jay,  manager  of  the  local 
league,  points  out  that  this  industry  is 
seriously  concerned  over  certain  deplor¬ 
able  conditions  that  exist  in  the  everyday 
business  transactions  with  the  public. 
For  years  they  have  been  quietly  trying 
to  cope  with  this  situation,  on  the  theory 
that  to  air  it  publicly  would  but  bring 
discredit  upon  themselves.  The  quiet 
methods  have  been  decidedly  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

There  then  remained  for  them  the 
opposite  course,  to  tell  the  plain  facts 
publicly  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  understand  and  co-operate  with 
them  in  overcoming  these  evils.  It  was 
decided  that  the  only  sure  method  of 
reaching  the  public  with  their  story  was 
through  the  daily  press. 

Cheap  material  and  cheap  workman¬ 
ship,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
in  results  is  one  of  the  chief  bugbears 
of  the  industry.  Not  only  is  it  bad  for 
the  public,  but  it  is  also  bad  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  major  aim  of  the  campaign 
will  be  to  tell  the  public  the  economy  of 
high  grade  materials. 

Mr.  Jay,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  campaign,  says : 

“The  story  will  be  told  in  the  news¬ 
papers  until  it  is  generally  known,  some¬ 
thing  that  never  has  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore.  The  industry  itself,  through  its 
local  organization,  will  attempt  it,  taking 
the  people  of  Boston  behind  the  scenes, 
and  thoroughly  explaining  the  little- 
understood  angles  of  every  day  electrical 
work,  and  with  this  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  point  out  a 
proper  course  of  action.” 

The  appeal  will  be  made  direct  to 
readers’  pocketbooks.  It  will  attempt  to 
convince  them  that  good  work  and  good 
materials  cannot  safely  or  satisfactorily 
be  replaced  by  cheap  work  and  cheap  ma¬ 
terials.  The  sponsors  are  convinced  that 
newspapers  offer  them  their  best  possible 
chance  to  achieve  this  aim. 
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METROPOUTAy 
Electrical  LEACL'E 


Sample  of  copy  to  be  placed  by  Elec¬ 
trical  League  in  Boston. 
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FACTS  which  tell 
the  Empire  State’s 

most  convincing  story 

Thirty-three  airports  and  airplane  landing  fields  now  are  in 
operation  in  New  York,  according  to  records  of  the  Aeronautics 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Department.  Officials  explain  that 
other  fields  may  be  in  operation  in  the  State  but  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  listed. 

The  New  York  fields  listed  officially  include  those  operated 
commercially  and  by  the  army  and  navy  as  well  as  those  owned 
by  municipalities  and  by  private  individuals. 

Three  fields  are  listed  as  or  near  Rochester  and  two  at  Bing¬ 
hamton  in  addition  to  several  on  Long  Island  which  are  rated  as 
New  York  City  fields. 

Four  of  the  fields  in  the  State  are  equipped  with  rotating 
beacons  as  well  as  partial  or  full  facilities  for  flood  lighting.  These 
include  the  Buffalo  municipal  airport,  the  Curtis  Field  at  Garden 
City,  Mitchell  Field  at  Mineola,  and  a  commercial  field  at  Sche¬ 
nectady.  Municipal  fields  are  listed  at  Albany,  Binghamton, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Glens  Falls,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Aviation  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  country’s  great  indus¬ 
tries,  and  as  usual  the  Empire  State  will  rank  on  top  in  its  con¬ 
tribution  towards  its  development.  A  great  market  has  opened 
up  for  Aviation  supplies  and  material. 

National  advertisers  will  find  the  New  York  State  daily  news¬ 
papers  listed  below  the  most  direct  mediums  to  use  if  they  have 
an  interesting  story  to  tell  buyers  of  air- craft  products. 
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...(E) 

112,227 

.24 

.24 

•Niagara  Fails  Gazette . 

..(E) 

23,957 

.07 

.07 

•Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

...(S) 

207,735 

.24 

.24 

•Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

..(E) 

14,470 

.06 

.06 

••Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9.393 

.05 

.05 

vRochester  Times-Union  . 

..(E) 

78,078 

.23 

.22 

ttElmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

(E4M) 

34.557 

.11 

.11 

••Troy  Record  . 

(M&E) 

24,440 

.07 

.07 

•Geneva  Daily  Times . 

•Gloversville  4  Johnstown  Leader 
Republican  . 

...(E) 

5,972 

.04 

.04 

•Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,255 

.09 

.09 

...(E) 

7.936 

.06 

.06 

B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 
t-rGovernment  Statement.  April  1, 

April  1, 
1929. 

1929. 

•Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

...(E) 

7,990 

.05 

.05 

•.A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1929. 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

....(M) 

12,586 

.04 

.035 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1929. 
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DR.  EDWIN  SLOSSON  DIES 
OF  HEART  ATTACK 

Director  of  Science  Sereice  Was 
Widely  Known  et  Lecturer  and 
Writer — Began  as  Chemistry 
Teacher 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16.- 
Exiwin  E.  Slosson,  Director  of  Science 
Service,  author,  editor  and  well  known 
scientist  died  at  his  home  here  Tuesday, 
Oct.  15,  at  the  age  of  64.  Although  he 
had  been  ill  with  a  heart  ailment  for 
some  time  the  end  was  rather  sudden. 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  Kan.,  received 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  1892,  and 
then  started  on  the  career  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  in  both  the  fields  of 
science  and  letters. 

From  that  time  until  1903  he  served 
as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  literary  editor  of  the  Independent , 
a  position  he  held  until  1920.  From 
1912  to  1920  he  was  an  associate  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

In  1921,  Dr.  Slosson  came  to  this  city 
to  become  director  of  Science  Service, 
a  position  he  held  ‘until  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
journalistic  values  of  science.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  was  the  author  of  numerous 
widely  accepted  works  on  science,  as 
well  as  magazine  articles,  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  lecturer. 

Dr.  Slosson  was  also  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  fraternities. 
Among  other  affiliations  were  the  Cosmos 
Club,  of  this  city,  the  Authors’  Club  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  May 
Preston,  who  survives  him.  He  is  also 
survived  by  one  son,  Preston  W’illiam 
Slosson,  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


COL.  JOHN  McELROY 


Had  Edited  National  Tribune  at 
Washington  for  Forty-Five  Years 

Col.  John  McElroy,  83,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  and  managing  editor  of  the 
National  Tribune,  a  war  veterans’  weekly, 
died  at  Washington  Oct.  12  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness.  He  was  buried  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Col.  McElroy  was  bom  in  Greenup 
County,  Ky.,  and  after  a  short  turn  in 
the  printing  trade  plunged  into  the  Civil 
War.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  he 
entered  the  newspaper  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  remaining  there  until  1874.  From 
that  time  until  1884  he  was  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  at  which  time  he  left  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  National 
Tribune. 

He  had  written  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  Civil 
War  and  was  unusually  active  in  Grand 
Army  circle®.  Among  his  books  were 
“Andersonville,”  which  reached  a  sale  of 
600,000  copies;  “Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land”;  “Economic  Functions  of  Vice”; 
“Army  of  the  Tennessee”;  “Army  of 
the  Potomac”;  “The  Struggle  for  Mis¬ 
souri.” 

Col.  McElroy  leaves  a  widow,  a  son, 
and  a  grandson.  He  was  married  twice. 


CONNERS’  WILL  PROBATED 


Aggregate  Bequests  of  $6,000,000,  but 
Total  Value  of  Estate  Not  Yet  Known 

It  will  be  some  time  liefore  the  exact 
value  of  the  estate  of  William  J.  Con¬ 
ners.  former  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  is  known,  it  was  said 
by  those  in  close  touch  with  his  estate. 
The  will  has  been  filed  for  probate 
at  Buffalo,  revealing  aggregate  be¬ 
quests  of  $6,000,0(X)  to  the  publisher’s 
widow  and  his  five  children  and  many 
others  to  former  employes  and  charity. 

The  will,  a  lengthy  document,  pro¬ 
vides  that  Mrs.  Conners  and  the  chil¬ 


dren  eacli  sKalT  Jiave  createS  for  them 
from  the  estate  trust  funds  of  $1,000,- 
000  each.  The  widow  receives  the 
Florida  home  and  the  son,  William  J. 
Conners,  Jr.,  the  residence  in  Buffalo. 

One-half  of  the  estate  above  $6,000,- 
000  is  to  go  to  the  Conners  founda¬ 
tion,  which  the  publisher  created  several 
years  ago  to  carry  on  charity  work  in 
Buffalo  on  an  undenominational  basis. 
Personal  bequests  include  one  of  $20,000 
to  John  Meegan,  former  Courier  re¬ 
porter,  who  had  been  Mr.  Conners’  sec¬ 
retary  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death.  The  remaining  estate  will  be 
divided  between  the  surviving  heirs. 
The  widow,  the  son  and  h3dwin  A.  .\n- 
drews,  a  son-in-law,  are  named  as 
executors  of  the  will  which  was  made 
in  July  of  this  year. 


CHARLES  F.  TRICK 


Veteran  Chicago  Adverttising  Writer 
Diet  After  Stomach  Attack 

Charles  F.  Trick,  50,  for  more  than  20 
years  in  the  advertising  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  October  15,  after  an  attack 
of  stomach  trouble. 

He  had  been  connected  with  several 
Chicago  agencies  as  an  advertising  copy 
writer  and  for  the  last  four  years  had 
been  with  Collins,  Kirk,  Inc.,  ^0  North 
Michigan  avenue,  as  copy  chief  and  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  at  various  times 
connected  with  the  Charles  Fuller  agency, 
the  Gundlach  company,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Prather-Allen,  and  Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  secretary  to  the  publisher  of  The 
Chicago  Evening  American. 

Mr.  Trick  made  his  home  in  Elmhurst, 
a  Chicago  suburb.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  four  children. 


JOSEPH  E.  AGAN 

After  slashing  his  throat  and  wrists 
with  a  razor  blade  and  stabbing  himself 
over  the  heart  with  an  ice  pick,  Joseph 
Eugene  Agan,  31,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Pan-.'\merican  union  and  Washington 
correspondent  for  a  Paris  newspaper, 
walked  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  apartment  building  in  which  he 
lived,  Oct.  11,  and  then  plunged  to  the 
pavement  below.  He  died  an  hour  later 
in  Emergency  Hospital.  An  incoherent 
note  blaming  his  act  on  a  charge  of 
immorality,  without  naming  the  source  of 
the  charge,  was  found  in  his  room  later. 
He  came  here  from  Europe,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  five 
years,  a  few  months  ago.  At  the  Pan- 
American  union  it  was  said  he  had  a 
command  of  five  languages  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  brilliant. 


BROWN  V.  RALSTEN 

Brown  V.  Ralsten,  44,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  h'red  H.  Ralsten  Company, 
publishers’  representatives,  Chicago,  di^ 
Oct.  13,  at  Evanston,  of  heart  disease 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  stricken 
while  visiting  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  his  birth¬ 
place.  Mr.  Ralsten,  a  brother  of  Fred 
H.  Ralsten,  president  of  the  company 
bearing  his  name,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  University  in  the  class  of 
1911,  and  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity.  He  is  surviv^  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  .Adelaide  Ralsten,  a  son  and 
daughter,  and  two  brothers,  Fred  H.  of 
Chicago,  and  W.  J.  Ralsten  of  Lowville. 


EUGENE  T.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Argus,  died 
recently  at  the  home  of  his  si.ster  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  From  1881  to  1888  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Albany  Ez’cn- 
ing  Journal.  He  then  became  editor  of 
the  Argus.  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  navigatiwi  in  1893 
and  he  served  in  Washington  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  1921. 


KILLED  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Ray  E.  Thompson.  43,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Press,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  and  Raymond  P.  Borntrager,  26, 
an  employe  of  the  paper,  were  killed  las# 
week  in  an  automobile  wreck  near  St. 
Clair. 


^Hituarp 


FW.  WILSON,  69,  editor  of  the 
•  Port  Hope  (Ont.)  Guide,  died  Oct. 
13.  He  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  half  a  century.  Two  years  ago, 
along  with  T.  R.  Preston,  a  contributor 
to  the  Guide,  he  was  named  co-defendant 
in  a  sensational  libel  suit  taken  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  who  commanded 
the  Canadian  troops  in  France  during  the 
Great  War.  Nominal  damages  were 
awarded,  but  an  appeal  is  still  pending. 

Thomas  Pratt  Johnson,  52,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  operator  for  21  years  all 
but  five  of  which  were  spent  in  Des 
Moines,  la.,  died  Oct.  9.  He  was  stricken 
at  his  desk  with  apoplexy  the  day  before. 

Cal  Gault,  73,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Zionsz-ille  (Ind.)  Times  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years  died  Oct.  11.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Zionsville,  Mr.  Gault  had 
owned  and  operated  weekly  newspapers 
at  Fortville,  Boswell,  Colfax  and  Thorn- 
town,  Ind. 

Tulls  BiriKRs,  88,  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of  the  Rochester  (Ind.) 
.Xcu's-Scntitiel,  and  former  Rochester 
postmaster,  died  Oct.  11  after  an  illness 
of  several  years. 

John  R.  Mapdrill,  76,  pioneer  Cal¬ 
ifornia  editor,  died  at  Los  Angeles  on 
Sept.  26.  Maddrill  was  at  one  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  State  Journal  at  Reno, 
Nevada. 

Frank  J.  Corbin,  54,  veteran  printer 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Span¬ 
ish  War  soldier,  died  in  New  York  city 
while  visiting  relatives  there  recently. 

Clarence  E.  Gilmore.  58.  chairman  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  former 
editor  Hills  Point  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
past  president  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
attorney  for  the  association,  died  suddenly 
Oct.  10  in  a  San  Antonio  hotel. 

J.  F.  George,  83,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who 
is  declared  by  relatives  to  have  set  the 
first  type  on  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Oh- 
.terver  many  years  ago,  died  in  .Atlanta 
Oct.  12,  was  buried  in  Charlotte  Sunday 
afternoon. 

SiMF/)N  C.  pROUT.  81,  father-in-law 
of  Walker  Buell,  W'ashington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Clcz’eland  Plain-Dealer, 
died  this  week  at  his  home  in  Columbus. 

Robert  Roy,  40,  business  manager  of 
the  Wcllsboro  (Pa.)  Agitator  died  in 
the  Robert  Packer  Hospital,  Sayre,  Pa., 
recently. 

Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Millar,  wife  of  H. 
Percye  Millar,  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and  for 
seventeen  years  its  Chicago  correspond¬ 
ent,  died  recently  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  years.  She  is  .survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  son,  Herbert  P.  Millar  of 
Newdorp,  Staten  Island,  and  two  grand¬ 
sons. 

Henry  C.  Brown,  of  Marion,  Pa.,  for 
many  years  advertising  director  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  president  of  the 
Sphinx  Club  of  New  York,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  advertising  executives  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915,  died  at  his  home 
on  Wednesday. 


ARTHUR 

SOMERS  ROCHE’S 
New  Girl  Serial 


Marriage 
For  Two** 

Sprightly  Story  of 

A  Spite  Marriage 
That  Ended  Happily 

Homeless  and  starv¬ 
ing  on  a  park  bench 
when  the  hero  found 
her  was  the  girl  he 
made  his  wife  to  fulfill 
a  threat  made  to  his 
former  fiancee. 

All  he  knew  of  her 
was  her  name,  but 
through  her  he  became 
involved  in  intrigue  and 
strange  romance. 


NEWARK  LEDGER  CHANGES 

John  R.  Burke  is  the  new  managing 
editor  pf  the  Nett-ark  (N.J.)  Ledger, 
succeeding  in  that  position  Harry  Gray, 
resigned.  Burke  was  previously  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Ledger.  John  T. 
Ryan,  formerly  of  the  copy  desk,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  with  William  Plummer, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Netv  York 
Graphic,  as  city  editor.  L.  T.  Russell, 
Jr.,  son  of  L.  T.  Russell,  Sr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  has  been  named 
liusiness  manager. 


AMERICA’S  GREAT 
ROMANTICIST 
AT  HIS  BEST 

In  42  Installments 
The  First  8  Illustrated 


For  Term*  Wire 


WRITES  MACDONALD  SERIES 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  social  side 
of  America’s  reception  to  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
written  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  was 
started  by  the  New  Y'ork  Daily  Mirror, 
recently.  The  series  deals  with  society’s 
attitude  toward  MacDonald  as  a  socialist. 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s 

MARKET  GUIDE  For  1930 

to  be  published  in  November,  1929 

will  be  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edition 

It  will  contain  surveys  of  more  cities.  Its  surveys  will  be  more  detailed.  Its  outline 
trading  area  maps  will  be  corrected  and  scaled  as  an  additional  help  to  the  advertiser 
in  visualizing  retail  trading  areas.  Never  before  have  replies  to  our  Questionnaires  for 
data  been  received  so  promptly  —  never  have  the  blank  forms  been  filled  out  so  completely. 

What  Does  This  Mean  To  The  Publisher  Of  The 

Daily  Newspaper  ? 

It  means,  of  course,  that  the  1930  Market  Guide  will  be  a])j)reeiated 
as  never  before  by  Advertising  Agencies  and  National  Advertisers  and 
will  be  even  more  effective  than  before  as  a  place  for  the  publisher  to 
spread  the  story  of  his  paper  and  its  coverage  of  the  local  market. 

For  the  book,  tremendous  as  its  influence  in  the  past,  is  bound 
to  be  more  widely  and  more  intensively  USED  than  ever  before. 

So  reserve  your  space —get  your  copy  in— 

as  soon  as  you  can— right  away— while 

the  preferred  space  pickings  are  good 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
Times  Building,  Suite  1700,  New  York 
A.  B.  C.  Charter  Member  A.  B.  P.  Member 
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U.  S.  DAILY  ADDS  NEWS 
OF  STATE  AFFAIRS 


Correspondent*  Stationed  at  Capitals 
and  Large  Cities — News  Will 
Be  Treated  Topically,  Not 
Geographically 


The  United  States  Daily,  Washington, 
will  round  out  its  publishing  program 
when  it  begins  issuance,  Monday,  Oct. 
21,  of  its  new  State  Section,  as  an  addition 
to  the  regular  paper.  Staff  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  appointed  in  each  of  the 
48  state  capitals  to  gather  and  transmit 
news  of  official  activities.  These  capital 
correspondents  will  be  augmented  by  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  other  correspondents  in 
cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Seattle.  Some  of  the  more 
populous  states  have  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  located  in  cities  other  than  their 
capitals  and  operations  of  these  divisions 
will  be  covert  by  the  city  correspond¬ 
ents.  This  development  will  give  the 
United  States  Daily  a  force  of  writers 
and  news  gatherers  of  more  than  one 
hundred  persons. 

All  news  in  the  State  Section  will  be 
printed  topically,  rather  than  geographic¬ 
ally,  based  on  experience  with  present 
subscribers.  Topical  headings  appearing 
in  the  first  issue  are  “Insurance,”  “Bank¬ 
ing,”  “Taxation,”  “Railroads,”  “Mer¬ 
chandising,”  “Food  Inspection.”  etc.  The 
first  issue  of  the  State  Section  will  be 
eight  newspaper  pages,  in  addition  to 
twelve  pages  of  Federal  Government 
news. 

David  Lawrence,  president  and  editor 
of  the  United  States  Daily,  told  EIditor 
&  Publisher  that  the  demand  for  the 
State  Section  came  chiefly  from  business 
men,  as  well  as  state  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  state  legislatures. 

“The  State  Section,”  said  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  “rounds  out  the  program  we  set 
for  ourselves  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Such  a  step  could  not  have  bwn  under¬ 
taken  without  the  recommendation  we 
have  had  during  the  years  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  official  news  of  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  people  interested  in  Government  news 
and  they  have  found  that  it  is  not  the 
abstract  side  which  attracts  them,  but  the 
concrete  information  of  value  to  business 
generally  and  the  authenticity  of  this 
information.  The  Federal  Government 
is  a  clearing  house  of  business  facts.  It 
touches  the  business  man  constantly.  And 
all  that  is  true  of  the  Federal  (^vern- 
ment  is  even  more  true  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  They  have  ever  so  many 
more  contacts  with  business  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions. 

“State  governments  have  more  to  do 
really  with  the  regulation  of  business 
and  the  professions  than  does  the  national 
Government.  Inspection  of  what  we  eat, 
licenses  for  those  who  wish  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  contracts  between  individ¬ 
uals  in  commercial  life,  the  control  of 
corporations,  the  exercise  of  police 
power  and  the  power  to  tax  are  some 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.” 

The  policy  of  presentation  of  news 
without  editorial  comment,  opinion  or 
interpretation,  will  apply  to  the  news 
content  of  the  State  Sectiem.  The  paper 
will  print  the  official  news,  in  full  and 
complete  text,  whenever  possible,  and  the 
authoritative  source  of  each  decision  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  initial  paragraph. 


RAISING  MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  IVausau  (Wis.)  Reeord-Herald  is 
collecting  a  $5,000  fund  to  construct  an 
electric  beacon  on  Rib  mountain  near 
Wausau,  in  memory  of  the  late  Maj. 
John  P.  Wood,  who  was  president  of 
the  Northern  Airways  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  placing  Wausau  on  the  aerial 
map.  Maj.  Wood  was  killed  recently  on 
a  transcontinental  flight. 


SPONSORS  OPERA  WEEK 

The  American  Opera  Company  will  be 
presented  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the  entire 
week  of  Jan.  27  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispaich,  of  that 
city,  it  was  announced  this  week. 


EXPANDING  ELmIra' PLANT 

Announcement' ha«.be^Ii,'|na4e  oi  the 
purchase  of  the  building  at  219-221  East 
Market  street  by  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette  Morning  Advertiser  and 
Sunday  Telegram.  The  structure  will  be 
razed  and  upon  the  ground  will  be  erected 
an  addition  to  the  Star-Gazette  building. 


ADVERTISING  TREBLES 
BUSINESS  GROWTH 


Dr.  Julius  Klein  Cite*  Statistic* 
Showing  Stock*  of  Advertising 
Firms  Increasing  in  Value 
from  73  to  210 


{Special  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14. — “Ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
commercial  progress.  There  is  indeed  an 
urgent  need  that  this  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  shall  be  wisely,  as  well  as  vigorously, 
directed.” 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  address 
on  advertising  delivered  by  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
delivered  over  a  nation-wide  radio  hook¬ 
up,  last  evening. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  made  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association  at  Berlin  to  the 
effect  that  “ninety-five  per  cent  of  hu¬ 
manity  lives  according  to  advertise¬ 
ments,”  Mr.  Klein  said,  “The  greatly 
increased  sales  of  automobiles,  cigarettes, 
household  aids,  etc.,  reveal  something  of 
the  power  of  well-planned  advertising.” 

He  traced  the  practice  of  publicity 
from  the  time  signboards  were  erected 
in  front  of  shops  in  classical  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  he  said, 
disclosed  wall  advertisements  for  theat¬ 
ricals,  sporting  events,  and  “even  the 
virtues  of  local  politicians.” 

Advertising,  Secretary  Klein  said,  if 
properly  effective,  should  reduce  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  not  raise  them,  and  then  com¬ 
menting  on  another  series  of  statements 
made  at  the  Berlin  convention,  he  said: 

“The  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
modern,  economic  world  are  working, 

steadily,  and  rapidly,  to  promote  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  advertising.  New  and  ex¬ 

igent  demands  are,  therefore,  being  made 
upon  the  advertising  profession — upon  its 
skill,  its  resourcefulness,  its  ethical  in¬ 
tegrity,  its  understanding  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life  and  thought. 

“The  question  now  confronts  ns 

whether  advertising  will  take  full  ad¬ 

vantage  of  this  really  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunity,  of  the  tremendous  industrial 
and  financial  currents  that  are  tending 
to  strengthen  its  Twsition.” 

“An  American  statistician  recently  ob¬ 
served,”  he  continued,  “That  ‘If  you 
chart  the  average  price  of  all  stocks  on 
the  New  York  exclijinge  the  course  from 
the  end  of  1923  to  the  end  of  1927  will 
be  represented  by  a  line  slowly  rising 
from  60  to  77.  On  the  same  chart  the 
average  price  of  the  stocks  of  a  group 
of  the  most  prominent  national  and  world 
advertisers  is  shown  by  an  impressive 
upward  swing  from  73  to  about  210.’ 
That  demonstrates  pretty  conclusively 
what  advertising  can  accomplish.” 

The  advertiser,  according  to  Dr.  Klein, 
•  is  a  disseminator  of  good  will.  “He 
fosters  international  good  faith  and 
amity  by  committing  himself  to  a  high 
standard  of  good  fadh  and  quality,”  he 
said. 

“He  is  constantly  creating  new 
contacts  with  all  manner  of  people — 
commercial  artists  and  writers,  editors 
and  translators,  great  department  stores, 
trade  associations,  and  a  host  of  others. 
.Ml  this  plays  its  part  in  widening  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.” 


IMPROVES  THEATRE  GUIDE 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  Oct. 
14,  began  including  in  its  “Sentinel  Thea¬ 
tre  Guide”  the  time  feature  pictures  go  on 
at  each  of  the  downtown  Milwaukee 
theatres,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  showing,  the  stars  and  a  one-line 
synopsis  of  the  opus. 
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'  VISITS  FLOP  HOUSES  TO  GET 
VOTE  FRAUD  STORY 


Albert  J.  Moss 

Alliert  J.  Moss,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  police  reporter,  was  as¬ 
signed  last  week  by  Paul  Benton,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  to  visit  the  “flop  joints” 
of  Rochester  in  the  above  disguise  and 
learn  the  attitude  of  their  habitues  to¬ 
ward  Rochester’s  alleged  primary  vote 
fraud. 

Moss  obtained  some  real  “color”  and 
wrote  a  ripping  hot  article,  every  bit 
human  interest.  In  preparing  for  the 
tour,  he  described  himself : 

“I  dressed  as  I  did  when  I  paid  a 
memorable  visit  to  the  fashionable 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  several  years 
ago.  Yes,  I  guess  I  did  look  the  part 
of  a  chap  who  feels  the  world  owes 
him  a  living  and  is  at  odds  with  work. 
I  wore  a  cap  slightly  to  one  side,  a 
khaki  shirt  that  had  seen  -better  days 
and  an  old  suit.” 


READERS’  RADIO  “LIKES” 
.  SOUGHT  BY  DAILY 

Program  Preferences  Asked  in  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  Being  Printed  Daily 
by  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar 

Readers  of  the  radio  page  of  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  are  being  asked  through 
a  questionnaire  published  daily  what  they 
1  ke  in  programs  and  stations.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  bringing  a  big  response,  John 
Eisert,  editor  of  radio  page.  says. 

Among  the  questions  asked  are :  Do 
you  refer  to  daily  radio  programs  in  se¬ 
lecting  your  radio  entertainment? 

Do  you  find  such  programs  of  value? 

W’ould  the  frequency  of  the  station  in 
kilocycles  be  of  assistance  in  tuning  if 
carried  after  station  call  letters?  Most 
are  answering  this  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

What  stations  do  you  get  satisfacto¬ 
rily?  List  10,  if  possible. 

I.ist  below,  in  the  order  of  popularity 
with  you.  the  10  stations  you  like  best. 

List  below  the  10  regular  broadcast' 
features  you  enjoy  most  in  the  order  of 
your  preference,  if  possible.  Program  and 
station  are  asked. 

List  in  the  order  of  their  popularity 
with  you  the  10  artist's  or  radio  artist 
organizations  you  enjoy  mo.st. 

What  is  the  nan?e  of  your  receiver? 
Is  it  battery  onerated?  Is  it  all  electric? 
How  many  tubes?  What  model  (year)? 

What  might  Press-Scimitar  add  or 
take  away  from  its  daily  radio  news  to 
make  it  of  more  value  and  interest  to 
you? 

These  questions  are  carried  in  a  “cou¬ 
pon”  which  the  reader  clips  and  mails  to 
the  radio  editor. 


COAST,  CHAIN.  MOVES 
OFFICES  TO  I^EATTLE 

Mr*.  J.  S.  Scripps  Locates  Home  anj 
Office  There,  Directing  Opera- 
tions  of  Twelve 
Dailies 


Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Scripps,  principal 
owner  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  news¬ 
papers,  has  announced  that  she  will 
henceforth  make  her  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  Seattle  where  the  ScattU 
Star,  largest  member  of  the  chain,  is 
located.  Mrs.  Scripps  went  to  Seattle 
early  this  summer  intending  at  the  out¬ 
set  merely  to  spend  the  summer  there. 
Early  this  month  her  purpose  to  make 
Seattle  her  headquarters  and  to  direct 
the  operations  of  her  twelve  papers  from 
that  city,  was  made  known.  Her  eldest 
son,  E.  W.  Scripps,  Jr.,  is  a  cub  r^ 
porter  on  the  Star.  Another  son,  Jim, 
occupies  a  similar  position  on  the  Port', 
land  News,  another  member  paper. 

Mrs.  Scripps  succeeded  her  husband, 
the  late  James  G.  Scripps,  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  as  the  active  head  of  the  group 
when  he  died  several  years  ago.  The 
principal  owners  then  were  Mrs.  Scripps, 
LeRoy  Sanders  and  B.  H.  Canfield.  Mr. 
Sanders  retired  as  general  manager  last 
year  and  Mr.  Canfield  became  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  lives  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal. 

Several  new  papers  have  been  acquired 
by  the  group  during  the  past  two  years 
and  other  purchases  are  contemplated,  it 
was  announced  recently,  although  no  new 
ventures  are  to  be  launched  before  next 
year.  The  group  now  includes  papers  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
Texas  and  Idaho.  A  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  one  that  marked  the 
early  lieginnings  of  the  Eastern  group 
of  Scripps  papers  is  being  followed. 

Mrs.  Scripps  directs  her  business  from 
the  top  floor  of  the  16-story  Medical- 
Dental  Building  in  Seattle.  She  is  a 
practical  newspaperwoman  and  in  many 
ways  is  adhering  to  the  policy  estab 
lished  by  E.  W.  Scripps  and  later  tol- 
lowed  by  his  son.  Her  papers,  for  the 
most  part,  are  smaller  than  a  majority 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  group  and  do  not 
adhere  to  the  uniform  style  of  make-up 
that  characterizes  the  Eastern  papers. 


POWER  PROBE  DELAYED 


Several  Companies  Withholding  Rec¬ 
ord*  from  Trade  Commission 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16.— The 
financial  phase  of  the  hYderal  Trade 
Commission’s  investigation  of  power  and 
gas  utilities  is  not  progressing  as 
smoothly  as  is  desired,  the  Commission 
informed  the  Senate  in  its  seventeenth  in¬ 
terim  report  of  the  inquiry,  Wednesday. 

Withholding  by  several  large  utility 
companies  of  records  relating  to  import¬ 
ant  mergers  together  with  delay  of  some 
of  the  large  holding  companies  in  ans¬ 
wering  the  commission’s  comprehensive 
questionnaire,  are  slowing  up  activities, 
the  Senate  was  told. 

“The  numerous  complicated  mergers 
and  consolidations  effected  through  the 
use  of  intermediaries  and  syndicates 
together  with  the  lack  of  uniformity  and 
the  complexity  of  holding  company 
accounting  methods  and  the  employment 
of  numerous  subsidiary  companies,  have 
made  the  work  of  tracing  the  growth  of 
capital  assets  laborious  at  best,  even  for 
experienced  public  utility  accountants," 
says  the  report. 

The  delays  spoken  of  are  occuring  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  investigation  is 
hieing  pressed  with  as  much  expedition 
as  the  capacity  of  the  present  staff  of 
employes  will  permit,  according  to  the 
commission. 


EDITS  AVIATION  COLUMN 

Miss  May  McCormick,  who  recently 
completed  simultaneous  courses  in  avia¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  writing,  which  she 
won  in  an  aviation  contest  sponsored  four 
months  ago  by  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Journal  as  editor 
of  an  aviation  column. 
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billboard  men  told 
^TO  CURB  ABUSES 

Senator  Pepper  Suggeete  Outdoor  Ad- 
eertifing  Aesocintion  Ask  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  to  Regulate 
Roadside  Advertising 


Warnings  by  two  speakers  that  bill¬ 
board  advertisers  must  curb  their  abuses 
ind  pay  increasing  attention  to  gaining 
public  good  will  were  given  at  the 
ainual  convention  of  the  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  America  at  Atlantic 
City  this  week. 

The  speakers  were  Senator  George 
Wharton  Pepper  and  Secretary  Arthur 
M.  Hyde  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Senator  Pepper  suggested  that  the 
association  might  well  go  voluntarily  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  see  if  a  policy  of  regulation 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  by  all  states. 

“I  know  some  of  you  think  that 
people  who  are  talking  about  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  how  it  is  spoiled  by 
unregulated  advertising  are  just  a  pack 
of  perverse  critics,  of  whom  not  much 
account  need  be  taken.  You  are  wrong,” 
said  Senator  Pepper.  ‘‘In  the  first  place, 
many  of  those  critics  mean  to  keep  ever¬ 
lastingly  after  you,  and  in  the  end  they 
will  have  an  influence  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  voting  strength.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  profound  truth 
in  the  proposition  that  beauty  has  great 
commercial  value.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  maintain  the  popularity  of  all  auto¬ 
mobile  routes  and  trails. 

“I  am  creditably  informed  that  the 
use  of  one  of  our  great  trails  has  ap¬ 
preciably  diminished  simply  because  its 
interest  and  beauty  have  been  lessened  by 
hot-dog  stands,  garish  filling  stations 
and  a  mess  of  outdoor  advertising  signs. 
If  you  keep  your  minds  and  eyes  open 
you  will  perceive  all  sorts  of  ways  in 
which  real  estate  and  other  values  are 
directly  affected.” 

Secretary  Hyde,  calling  advertising  the 
aaelerator  of  business,  said  that  the 
higher  the  record  of  sales  the  more 
necessary  it  becomes  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  keep  on  advertising.  He  added : 
“It  will  be  found  that  reasonable  means 
of  industrial  distribution  can  be  satisfied 
without  offense  to  the  great  majority  of 
people.  Ugliness  and  ineptitude  are  not 
good  business.  There  is  an  immediate 
and  instinctive  resentment  against  blotch¬ 
ing  beautiful  landscapes,  against  tbe 
commercialism  which  crassly  cries  its 
wares  in  the  haunts  of  natural  beauty 
Md  against  the  stupidity  which  intrudes 
itself  in  spots  of  historic  importance.” 


BOSTON  DAILIES  IN  RADIO  SHOW 


Conduct  Exhibit  and  Issue  Special 
Editions 

Boston  newspapers  had  attractive 
booths  at  the  annual  radio  show  held  at 
the  Boston  Gardens  last  week  under  the 
direction  of  Sheldon  Fairbanks.  Among 
them  was  that  of  the  Ezruin;;  American 
and  Sunday  Adz’crtiscr.  Arthur  S.  Rob¬ 
erts,  sales  promotion  manager  of  that 
pai^r  was  in  active  charge  of  the  booth, 
assisted  by  his  secretary,  Louis  M.  Beck. 
The  booth  was  fitted  with  easy'  chairs, 
newspaper  files,  free  stenographic  serv¬ 
ices,  free  messenger  service  about  the 
building  by  uniformed  pages.  Two  tele¬ 
phones  were  installed  for  use  of  radio 
men  and  a  modern  combination  ticker 
»nd  typewriter  brought  all  the  up-to- 
date  news  direct  to  the  booth. 

^ch  day  of  the  show  a  miniature 
edition  of  the  Boston  Evening  American 
is'as  published.  The  front  and  back  pages 
Were  exact  replicas  of  that  day’s  edition 
and  the  two  inside  pages  gave  up-to-the- 
minute  news  of  the  radio  show. 

The  Herald-Trazeler  featured  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  noted  local  radio 
^ouncers  and  artists  at  its  booth. 
Both  the  Transcript  and  the  Globe  dis¬ 
tributed  radio  log  books  to  visitors  at 
jheir  respective  booths.  The  Post  also 
^d  a  bwth.  All  of  these  papers  had 
Iheir  representatives  on  duty  every 
minute  of  the  show  to  answer  questions 


and  interest  the  public  as  well  as  the 
radio  men  in  their  papers.  Copies  of 
the  special  radio  editions  were  distributed 
freely  to  everyone  desiring  a  copy. 

The  American  featured  a  10-page  radio 
section;  the  Transcript  8  pages;  Herald 
22  pages;  Post  20  pages,  and  Globe  16 
pages. 


NEW  PUBLISHER  WELCOMED 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic 
on  Oct.  1  published  the  largest  standard- 
size  page  edition  in  its  40  years’  history, 
a  ‘‘Greater  Rockford  Edition”  formally 
welcoming  the  publisher,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  liicCormick  to  the  newspaper 
field.  It  included  96  pages. 


MACHINERY  EXPORTS  RISE 

r-y _  I 

Value  of  Printing  Apparatus  Sent 
Abroad  This  Year  Is  $13,520,314 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  15. — Print¬ 
ing  machinery  valued  at  $13,520,314  was 
shipped  to  foreign  destinations  from  the 
United  States  during  the  eight  months  of 
this  year. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $3,029,918,  or 
about  30  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced. 
This  year’s  shipments  were  made  up  of 
1,186  composing  machines  worth  $3,959,- 
997,  printing  presses  numbering  2,199, 


valued  at  $4,793,530,  and  other  printing 
machinerv  and  accessories  aggregating 
$4,766,787. 

Each  item  represented  an  increase  over 
last  year’s  exports  for  the  eight  months 
period  under  survey. 


McCORMICK  BUYS  PLANE 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  ordered  a  new 
Sikorsky  amphibian  airplane,  which  will 
be  delivered  in  the  near  future.  The 
new  plane  is  similar  to  the  ’Untin’  Bow¬ 
ler,  which  sank  in  the  waters  of  Hudson 
Strait  last  .August  in  an  attempted 
flight  from  Chicago  to  Berlin. 


BUFFALO  TAKES  PLACE  IN  FRONT  RANK 
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BUFTAtO  EVENl/SO  News 


Per  capita  production  is  one  of  the  measuring  rods  of  industrial  importance. 

236,000  Per-sons  Now  Employed 
Within  City  Limits 


City’s  Factories  Produce  $1256  for 
Each  Resident 

Buffalo  now  occupies  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Uniteil 
States. 

The  manufacturing  plants  of  Buffalo  pro¬ 
duce  commodities  of  greater  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  city’s  size  than  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
large  centers. 

Buffalo’s  factories  produce  in  any  normal 
year  goods  worth  approximately  $1251)  for 
each  rt'siilent  of  the  city.  Cleveland’s  out¬ 
put  average  $110!)  per  capita,  while  that  of 
Chicago  is  $1148.  In  Philadelphia  the  aver¬ 
age  is  $070,  followed  by  $!)07  for  New  York 
and  $822  for  Pittsburgh.  These  averages  of 
output  per  capita  are  derived  from  records 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Commerce  de- 
jiartnient. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  in  one  year  in  all  mills  and  factories 
of  Buffalo  and  other  cities  is  compiled  at 
regular  intervals  by  the  Commerce  depart¬ 
ment.  This  aggregate  divided  by  the  city 
population  gives  the  per  capita  production. 


BUFFALO  NOW  PROVIDES  WORK 
FOR  236,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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Buffalo  now  provides  regular  employment 
for  apjiroxiinately  2:i(),00()  wage  earners  and 
salaried  emjiloyes  in  its  factories,  mills, 
stores  and  other  commercial  organizations, 
according  to  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  number  of  jobs  available  in  the  city 
has  increased  about  75  per  cent  since  li)20, 
it  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  records 
com])ilcd  by  the  U.  S.  Commerce  de¬ 
partment. 

The  official  returns  show  that  in  1900 
the  number  of  occnjiied  men  and  women 
was  1. ‘{5,000.  In  1910  there  were  181,000 
workers  and  in  1920  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  215,000.  'These  official  data, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  in 
Buffalo’s  population,  afford  a  basis  for  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  workers  now 
regularly  employed. 

'The  size  of  the  workers’  army  actually 
supjiorted  by  the  economic  community  of 
Buffalo  is  probably  still  larger  than  the 
numbers  rcjiorted  above.  'The  official  data 
deals  only  with  persons  employed  by  con-  " 
cerns  actually  located  within  the  political  boundaries  of  Buffalo.  These  figures,  therefore,  do  not  take  into  account 
many  establishments  in  the  city’s  suburbs  which  economically  are  a  part  of  Buffalo.  It  is  thought  that  at  least 
50,000  workers  are  on  the  rolls  of  these  suburb  concerns. 

Tlic  size  of  the  city’s  army  of  workers  measures  Buffalo’s  importance  as  an  industrial  center.  The  number  of 
workers  grows  with  the  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  other  commercial  enterprises.  Buffalo  is  said  to  be  less 
responsive  to  periods  of  industrial  depression  than  manv  other  eastern  cities. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Reaching  Over  172,000  Homes  Every  Afternoon 
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BANK  OF  ITALY  USES 
300  PAGES  ON  COAST 


Big  Expenditure  to  Herald  Firm’* 
25th  Anniversary  in  Keeping 
With  Past  Policy — Spending 
$400,000  This  Year 


Three  hundred  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  California  newspapers 
Oct.  17,  marking  the  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
founded  by  A.  P.  Giannini  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

This  surprising  advertising  display 
was  in  keeping  with  the  bank’s  policy 
of  continual  advertising,  although  the 
anniversary  announcements  represented 
its  most  extensive  effort  in  this  direction. 
The  Bank  of  Italy  is  expending  $400,- 
000  this  year  for  advertising,  and  half 
of  this  is  used  in  newspapers.  This 
sum,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  total 
for  the  Ciiannini  institutions  which  are 
linked  together  under  the  Transamerica 
'Corporation.  Separate  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  are  maintained  for  the  Bancitaly 
Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  ;  the  Bank  of  America,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  Bank  of  America,  of  New 
York;  the  Bancamerica-Blair  Corpo¬ 
ration  ;  and  various  other  companies. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  credited  for 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  in  growing  from  a  single  office 
in  1904  to  its  present  status  with  292 
branches  in  166  California  cities,  with 
world-wide  affiliations. 

F.  R.  Kerman,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Giannini  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
nation’s  bankers  to  break  away  from 
the  old  conservative  idea  of  limiting  a 
bank’s  advertising  largely  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  statements  required  by  the 
controller  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Gian- 
nini’s  tenets  included  a  belief  in  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  by  banks  and  their  af¬ 
filiated  institutions,  and  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  establishment  of  branch  banks, 
each  of  which  w’ould  be,  as  he  termed 
it,  a  “department  store  of  finance.’’ 
These  “department  stores’’  include  trust 
departments,  travel  agencies,  personal 
or  character  loan  services,  investment 
departments.  Christmas  savings  clubs, 
and  other  activities.  Each  department 
has  been  the  subject  of  advertising  in  its 
turn. 

The  bank’s  advertisements  usually  run 
five  columns  by  10  inches.  They  appear 
weekly  in  the  larger  cities. 


BARNHILL  WINS  SUIT 

Court  Finds  “No  Merit”  in  Collegiate 
Agency’s  Conspiracy  Claim 

Trial  of  the  suit  of  Collegiate  Special 
Advertising  Agency  against  Roy  Barn¬ 
hill,  Inc.,  New  York  special  agency, 
based  on  alleged  conspiracy'  to  destroy 
the  plaintiff’s  business,  was  completed, 
Oct.  16,  when  Justice  John  Ford  in  spe¬ 
cial  term  of  Supreme  Court  in  New 
York  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  defendants.  The  court  declared 
no  merit  was  found  in  the  plaintiff’s 
charges. 

The  suit  was  begun  in  February.  1927, 
when  the  Collegiate  agency  charged 
that  Barnhill,  Inc.,  was  conspiring  to 
hurt  its  business  by  circulation  of  state¬ 
ments  reflecting  on  its  character  and  in¬ 
terfering  in  ccmtracts.  Both  agencies 
specialize  in  representing  college  publi¬ 
cations.  The  plaintiff  sought  a  decree 
enjoining  the  defendant  from  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  alleged  practices,  and  a 
judgment  for  “several  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,’’  the  amount  to  be  set  by  the  court. 

In  addition  to  Roy  Barnhill,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  following  officers 
were  named  as  defendants :  William  B. 
Littell,  president;  Donald  H.  Hogland, 
vice-president ;  Ernest  Murray,  treas¬ 
urer. 


JOINS  MAISH  COMPANY 

Francis  C.  Miller,  of  the  Lynch  & 
Wilson  Advertising  Company,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  joined  the  Jay  H.  Maish  Com¬ 
pany,  Marion,  O.,  Oct.  14,  as  account 
executive. 


MRS.  SCRIPPS  ENTERS  PLEA 


Hearing*  Open  Again  in  $5,000,000 
Suit  Over  Scripps  Eitate 

An  appeal  from  a  Federal  Court  de¬ 
cision  denying  her  claim  of  more  than 
$5,(KX).0fl()  in  the  estate  of  her  late 
father-in-law,  E.  W.  Scripps,  was  filed 
by  attorneys  for  Mrs.  Josephine  Scripps 
in  L'nited  States  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  at  Cincinnati,  last  week.  Mrs. 
Scripps,  the  widow  of  the  late  James  G. 
Scripps.  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  newspapers,  started  the  original 
suit  seeking  an  accounting  of  the  elder 
Scripps’  estate,  but  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  Judge  Smith  Hickenlooper. 

Mrs.  Scrinps  contends  in  her  suit  that 
the  amount  she  seeks  is  her  husband’s 
share  of  the  increment  accruing  to  her 
father-in-law  during  the  management  of 
the  chain  of  dailies  by  the  former. 
Judge  Hickenlooper  declared  that  a  pur- 
norte<l  agreement,  by  which  Mrs.  Scripps 
said,  her  father-in-law  agreed  to  share 
with  his  sons  in  the  profits,  was  not  le¬ 
gally  binding  because  the  elder  Scripps 
reserved  the  final  decision  of  how  the 
profits  should  lie  divided. 

Mrs.  Scripps  is  represented  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  John  W.  Peck  of 
Cincinnati.  Newton  D.  Baker  is  coun¬ 
sel  for  Rol)ert  Paine  Scripps.  named  in 
the  action  as  trustee  of  the  Scripps 
estate. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEES  NAMED 


Stahiman  and  Webb  Head  Buiine** 
and  Labor  Committee* 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Xashr’ille  Ramter. 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  committee  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
Charles  A.  Webb,  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen  heads  the  labor  committee,  the 
personnel  of  which  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (.\rk.) 
Southwest  American,  president  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A. 

Members  of  the  business  affairs  com¬ 
mittee  in  addition  to  Mr.  Stahlman  are: 

Bruce  Shelton,  Tuscaloosa  (.\la.) 
Xcu's:  F.  W.  Allsopp,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette;  R.  A.  Reeder,  ^^iatni 
Xeti’s;  John  A.  Brice.  Atlanta  Journal; 
Emanuel  I^vi,  Louisx’ille  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal ;  John  D.  Ewing,  Shrnrport  (I^.) 
Times;  James  Skewes,  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star;  John  A.  Park,  Raleiifh  (N.C.) 


To  Editok  &  P1BI.ISHF.R ;  Since  your 
news  columns  last  week  carried  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  talk  before  the  Newspaper 
Institute  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Rutgers  University,  not  even 
listing  me  as  an  also-spoke,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  rejoinder  or  two  to  your  in¬ 
teresting  editorial,  and  I  mean  “inter¬ 
esting.” 

You  say  you  must  take  issue  with  mv 
facts  and  conclusions.  You  do  not  chal¬ 
lenge  or  even  oualifv  a  statement  of 
fact.  You  do  imply  that  the  issues  of 
bonds  I  listed  were  not  offered  at  public 
sale  and  are  not  dealt  in  on  public  ex¬ 
changes.  Every  security  I  listed  was  so 
offered  and  is  so  dealt  in.  To  keep  my 
listings  within  that  category  I  excluded 
the  $10000.000  of  stock  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  S^ert's,  the  40..500  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  and  the 
1.50.000  shares  of  sto'-k  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union.  Had  I  included  these 
my  total  would  have  been  $15,000,000 
greater  than  it  was. 

You  imply  that  I  said  newspaper  work 
“looks  to  rne  a  lot  like  a  business”  be¬ 
cause  great  sums  of  money  are  now  in¬ 
vested  in  it  and  great  sums  of  money 
are  made  in  it.  Exactly  what  I  said  was 
this : 

“I  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  come  into  the  newspaper 
business.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  must 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  earnings,  of 
interest  on  bonds,  of  divMends  on  stocks.” 

And  again ; 

“This  same  new  responsibility  may  be 


Times;  George  H.  Evans.  Chickasha 
(Okla.^  U-  \Vmier»,X  "0«*i*- 

hia  (S.C.)  State  J  Cari^jll  E.  King,  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Staff-Netvs;  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  Houston  Post-Dispatch ;  R.  H. 
Ryan,  Petersburg  (\'a.)  Progress- 
Index;  J.  H.  Long,  Huntington  (W. 
\'a.)  Advertiser. 

The  labor  committee  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Webb  is  composed  of;  J.  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  Xews;  F.  W.  .•Ml- 
sopp.  Little  Rock  Gazette;  C.  C.  Carr, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fya.)  Times;  H.  \'. 
Jenkins,  Sai'annah  Morning  Xen's; 
Emanuel  Levi,  Louisville  ourier-Jornal ; 
L.  K.  Nicholson,  Xcu'  Orleans  Times- 
Picayunc;  T.  M.  Hederman,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  Edgar  T.  Bell, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times; 
B.  H.  Peace,  Greemnlle  (S.C.)  News  and 
I^icdmont ;  Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong,  Greemnlle 
(Tenn.)  Democrat  Sun;  E.  S.  b'entress, 
H'aco  (Tex.)  N (nvs-Tribune  and  Times- 
Herald;  M.  K.  Duerson,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  Xews  a)td  Adzonce;  Robert  L. 
.Smith,  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette. 


STARTS  MODEL  FARM 


De*  Moine*  Regi*ter  Work*  With 
State  for  Agriculture’*  Gain 

The  Des  .Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  cooperating  with  the  Polk 
County  farm  bureau  and  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  opened  a  “Practical 
Equipped  F'arm”  north  of  Des  Moines. 

Daily  programs,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  are  being  given  at  the  farm  Oct. 
14  to  26  with  J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune,  in  charge. 
•An  eight-page  rotogravure  section  on 
the  new  farm,  with  advertising  of  farms 
which  equipped  it.  appeared  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register  of  Oct.  13. 

FORMER  EDITOR  DIES 

Frederick  W.  Keough,  former  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editor  and  writer  on 
imlustrial  subjects,  died  Oct.  16  at 
.Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  59 
vears  old,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
had  been  associated  with  George  East¬ 
man  in  the  promotion  of  calendar  sim¬ 
plification.  .After  being  graduated  from 
Williams  College  Mr.  Keough  served  as 
city  editor  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel  and  later  was  on  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Boston  Transcript.  For  eight 
rears  he  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Delineator. 


found  exerting  itself  in  newspapers  that 
are  neither  chain-owned  nor  public-owned. 
.Astonishing  prices,  as  you  know,  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  and  got  for  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  these  days.  Carrying  charges  alone 
put  a  premium  on  l)ox-office  success, 
even  if  no  thought  be  given  to  profits 
for  distribution.” 

The.se  are  factors  that  may  not  be 
gainsaid.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible 
aliout  them.  They  ought  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with,  right  now,  by  you  and  me  and 
every  newspaperman.  Why  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  away?  And  they  ought  to  be 
debated.  For  that  reason,  not  at  all  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  have  provoked  it,  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  editorial. 

W.  P.  Beazell. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  your  shop  talk  in  the 
number  of  Oct.  12.  It  does  my  heart 
good  to  know  that  a  real  newspaperman 
is  familiar  with  the  high  standards  of 
some  of  our  religious  press.  The 
Churchman.  The  Christian  Century,  The 
Commonzival  and  The  IVorld  Tomor- 
rozv.  are  reallv  snlendid  periodicals. 

I  am  writing  chiefly  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  The  C ongre nationalist  which  to 
my  mind  is  one  of  the  best  of  them.  In¬ 
deed,  this  and  The  Christian  Advocate 
seem  to  me  quite  equal  to  any  of  them. 
I  am  neither  a  Congregationalist  nor  a 
Methodist,  but  I  read  both  of  these.  The 
Congregationalist  quite  often. 

Dwight  Marvin. 

Editor,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

MR.  BEAZELL’S  ADDRESS 


C.  MARVIN  PROMOTED 
BY  CLEVELAND  NEWSj 


Named  A**i*taiit  Bu*ine**  Manager _ 

F.  J.  Crowell  and  W.  R. 
Arm*trong  Added  to 
Staff 


Changes  in  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Clez’cland  News,  involving  a  promotion 
for  one  nnn  and  the  appointment  of  two 
others  to  fill  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions 
were  announced 
this  week. 

Carl  M.  Mar¬ 
vin,  who  for  the 
past  twelve  years 
has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland 
News,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  assist¬ 
ant  business 
manager.  F.  J. 

Crowell,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  St. 

Louis  Star,  was  named  to  succeed  Mar¬ 
vin  as  advertising  manager  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  R.  Armstrong  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  also  was  announced. 

A  formal  luncheon  was  arranged  in 
honor  of  Marvin  and  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  newcomers  to  the  staff. 

Members  of  the 
staff  presented 
Marvin  with  a 
handsome  desk 
set  and  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  their 
respect  and  con¬ 
gratulations  upon 
his  promotion. 

Marvin  was  es¬ 
corted  to  his  new 
office  by  C.  F. 
McCahill,  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 
who  presided  over 
F.  J.  Crowell  the  luncheon. 

Flowers  from 
friends  and  staff  memliers  adorned  his 
desk. 

Marvin  has  been  with  the  Cleveland 
News  and  ancestor  papers  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  climbing  to  his  present 
position  from  that 
o  f  advertising 
solicitor. 

The  new  adver- 
t i s  i  n  g  manager 
comes  directly 
from  the  St. 

Louis  Star,  of 
which  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Before  that 
Crowell  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  Post 
and  prior  to  that  ^  r  Armstrong 
manager  of  the 

automobile  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  Crowell  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of 
1910. 

Armstrong,  the  new  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  began  his  career  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  leaving  after  two  years  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezas. 
Later  he  became  classified  advertising 
sales  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
Examiner.  Armstrong  has  contributed 
frequently  to  trade  journals  and  has 
evolved  a  course  of  training  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesmen. 


SELLS  JOB  DEPARTMENT 

The  job  printing  plant  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register,  which  has 
been  an  adjunct  of  that  paper  many 
years,  was  sold  last  week  to  the  Hart¬ 
man  Printing  Company,  the  transfer  be¬ 
coming  effective  at  once.  Addition  of  a 
rotogravure  photography  and  art  de¬ 
partment  to  the  Register  and  other  ex¬ 
pansion  made  occupation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  heretofore  utilized  by  the  job  plant 
necessary. 


Carl  M.  Marvin 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


The  title  of  the  article,  as  given  in  the  Lewis  in  the  Chicagoan  is  a  little  incident 
table  of  contents  of  the  Chicagoan,  that  shows  Smith  in  action.  On  three 
for  Oct.  12,  is  “Henry  Justin  Smith,”  different  occasions  he  had  to  fire 
and  the  name  of  the  author  is  set  forth  office  boys  for  sleepiness,  as  each  had 
as  Lloyd  U-wis.  But  the  sub-head—  been  a  ballroom  addict.  Almost  before 
found  on  page  13— is  much  more  appro-  the  last  one  had  closed  the  office  door 
priate,  especially  to  the  readers  of  Smith  had  the  employment  office  of  the 
Edit.  R  &  Publishkr.  “Smith  of  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  telephone.  “I’m  sick 
ScTi's."  of  office  boys  who  dance,”  he  howled. 

Mr.  Lewis  frankly  admits  that  only  the  “Send  me  a  one-legged  boy  and  hurry!” 
devil  knows  what  the  staff  of  the  Daily  The  best  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  do  was 
Sncs  has  been  through  in  trying  to  fig-  to  send  Smith  a  little  Italian  hunch- 
ure  out  what  to  call  the  managing  editor,  back.  As  the  latter  came  before  the  desk 
“Knowing  how  he  snaps  the  head  off  of  the  managing  editor  and  sat  down  in 
anyone  who  criticises  them,  and  what  a  chair,  al)out  the  only  thing  showing 
honest  affection  he  has  for  them,  they  alwve  the  top  of  the  desk  was  a  pair  of 
feel  like  hailing  him  by  something  in-  big  eyes.  “You’re  hired,”  said  Smith, 
formal,  but  when  they  are  up  against  The  hoy’s  name  was  Simon  Moraco. 
that  hawk-face  of  his  and  brusque  Since  that  time  he  has  not  only  ruled  all 
nerves,  they  realize  it  can’t  be  done.”  the  copvboys  of  the  News  hut,  whisper  it 
So  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  tries  to  do  in  softlv,  he  knows  how  at  times  to  manage 
his  contribution  is  to  put  down  some  Smith.  .\t  least  Mr.  Lewis  concludes  his 
facts  alxiut  Smith  and  let  them  explain  article  with,  “So  vivid  a  personality  was 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  this  secretary  that  once,  when  an  office 
Sms  as  best  they  can. 

Old  Charley  Faye,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  was  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  in 
ISW,  when  Smith,  a  spare  white- faced 
boy  of  24,  came  to  ask  for  a  job.  What 
took  place  is  thus  reported  by  Mr. 

Lewis : 


"What  do  you  want  to  do?”  asked  Faye,  who 
was  unusually  genial  that  day  on  account  of  a 
grand  sccnping  he  had  given  the  Jovrnal. 

“I  should  like  to  write  editorials,”  said  the 
boy.  “I’ye  been  writing  them  for  two  years  on 
the  Baptist  Standard.  I  got  through  the  Uni- 
vcrsi^  of  Chicago  and  was  offered  a  joh  teach¬ 
ing  English  in  Colhy  College,  ^^e.  But  the 
more  I  thought  about  teaching  Tennyson  and 
Browning  in  Maine,  the  sicker  I  got  of  it,  so 
I  took  up  editorial  writing  instead.  I'd  like  to 
write  theiD  here.” 


boy  of  some  weeks’  standing  was  asked 
to  take  a  note  to  Mr.  Smith,  he  asked, 
‘Smith,  who’s  he?’  Oh,  you  mean  that 
fellow  who  works  in  Simon’s  office?” 

w  w 

^  HE  Better-Copy  Committee  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  has  brought  together  a  portfolio 
in  which  are  reproduced  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  advertisements  relating  to  public 
utilities.  The  portfolio,  of  course,  in¬ 
cludes  the  advertisement  that  won  prizes 
in  the  Electric  Division,  the  Gas  Division, 
the  Electric  Railway  Division,  and  the 
Telephone  Division. 

The  portfolio  doubtless  belongs  on  the 
desk  of  the  advertising  manager.  An 
advertisement  that  he  should  not  over- 
l(xik  is  the  one  headed  “Newspaper 
Advertising,”  on  page  38.  The  original 
copy  was  prepared  for  the  Kansas  Gas 
&  Electric  Company. 

The  thing  that  most  impresses  me 
about  these  advertisements  is  how  their 
writers  found  their  inspirations  chiefly 
in  timely  and  seasonable  topics. 

The  volume  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Eric  W.  Swift,  chairman  of  the  Better- 
Copy  Committee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  HE  charming  little  essay  “Goodfel- 
A  lowship”  (S.  \V.  Crabill)  has  just 
come  from  the  pen  of  W'illiam  Hamilton 
Kline,  who  edits  Aiiwng  Ourseltvs — the 


plant  paper  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  theme  that  Mr.  Kline  takes  it) 
this  booklet  is  that  goodfellowship  is 
more  than  just  a  clasp  of  the  hand.  Real 
fellowship  implies  a  certain  touch  of  the 
heart  that  reaches  across  the  barriers  of 
social  intercourse  and  brings  together 
kindred  souls. 


HITS  RECKLESS  DRIVING 

Following  a  series  of  accidents  caused 
by  busses  on  the  Baltimore-Washington 
highway,  the  Baltimore  Post  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  reckless  driving 
by  bus  operators  and  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  Public  Service  Commission  act 
to  have  the  bus  companies  increase  their 
running  time  between  the  two  cities  by 
LS  minutes.  Harvey  Rivkin  of  the  Post 
carried  on  the  investigation  assisting 
Paul  Hart,  state  police  inspector. 


FILE  COUNTER  CLAIMS 

Irving  E.  Robertson,  and  others,  as 
proprietors  and  publishers  of  the  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram,  are  making  a  counter 
claim  of  $50,000  against  Mayor  McBride 
of  Toronto,  who  is  suing  for  libel.  They 
allege  that  statements  of  the  mayor  have 
a  right  to  be  considered  in  any  assessment 
of  damages,  and  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  his  public  utterances  are  matters 
entitled  to  be  included  in  the  damages. 


Smith  did  not  get  the  job,  as  the  chief 
editorial  writer  on  the  News,  but  was 
put  to  work  as  a  reporter  at  $12  a  week, 
“among  the  roaringest,  wildest  gang  of 
mustang-reporters  the  city  then  held.” 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Standard  was  conducted  by  Smith’s 
father — a  fact  that  may  explain  why  the 
son  had  contributed  editorials.  In  this 
respect  Smith  was  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  founder  of  the  Daily  News, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  whose  father  had  con¬ 
ducted  in  Chicago  the  Christian  Ad^’oeate, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  many  of  the 
dynamic  qualities  possessed  by  Smith 
were  inherited  from  the  great  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  with  Ethan  Allen  at 
Ticonderoga.  From  both  sides  of  his 
family  Smith  inherited  Puritan  and 
French  blood.  The  result  of  all  this 
clash  of  Gascon  heat  and  English  ideal¬ 
ism,  blacksnake  whips,  and  Baptist 
Standard,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  put 
the  bashful  young  reporter  “on  the  spot” 
where  the  “scrambling  city  was  most 
turbulent.” 

From  the  street  Smith  went  to  the 
copy  desk.  Instead  of  achieving  his  am¬ 
bition  to  write  editorials  he'  spent  his 
time  untangling  the  English  of  those 
“mustang-reporters”  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Later,  he  became 
issistant  city  editor  and  within  a  year 
was  in  full  charge  of  the  city  room— 
“one  of  the  youngest  city  editors  Chicago 
ever  saw.”  Still  later  he  became  news 
editor  and  when  The  Neivs  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  group  headed  by  Walter 
A.  Strong,  the  latter  gave  him  the  title  of 
managing  editor. 

How  Smith  still  sticking  to  the  news¬ 
paper  game  attempted  to  break  into  the 
magazine  and  how  he  later  became  the 
author  of  those  books  which,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  have  I)een  noticed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  may  be  found  in  the  article. 

Those  who  want  a  longer  personality 
sketch  than  the  one  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lewis  will  find  it  in  Smith’s  newspaper 
novel,  “Deadlines.”  One  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  that  tale.  Josslyn,  is  practially  a 
pen  portrait  of  Smith. 

The  conclusion  of  the  sketch  by  Mr. 


Some  newspapers  are 
outstanding  for  their  circulation,  some  for  their 
advertising  lineage,  and  some  —  the  best  of  them 
—  for  their  character.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Empire 
State  there  is  one  that  is  outstanding  for  all  three 
reasons. 


Member  100,000  Group  Utica,  N.  Y.— “The  Heart 

of  American  Cities  of  the  Empire  State" 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Olean  Herald 
Elmira  Star-Gasette-Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


by  J.  P.  McKlNNEY  A  Son  —  New  York  —  Chicafo  ^  San  Franc' 
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SHOPIALKmiHI 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

HOUGHTS,  as  Mr.  McIntyre  would  reasons  why  craft  spirit  should  be  in 
say,  while  strolling :  Brisbane  writes  dulged. 
almost  exactly  the  same  philosophy,  in  *  ♦  ♦ 

almost  exactly  the  same  terms,  suited  of  O  OBERT  F.  PAINE  has  announcec 


.  -....'1  syphilis  in  writing,  as  if  they  were  not 

J  ^  B  fases  do  n6t  ^nnote  any  element  of 

personal  shame  or  disgrace?”  Dr. 
Brunet  said  this  newspaper  taboo  has 
serious  social  results.  Generation 
^  ^  after  generation  of  people  of  average 

t  educational  advantages  continue  to  pass 

from  cradle  to  grave  with  only  hazy 

'  flm - JtAj'  understanding  of  these  ailments,  wholly 

*  '  unprepared  to  deal  with  them  when  they 

PEW  are  encountered,  wHth  consequent  un- 

sons  why  craft  spirit  should  be  in- 

j  ’’  *  tern.  Although  modern  science  has  con- 

^  ■  *  *  *  quered  both  of  these  ancient  plagues, 

OBERT  F.  PAINE  has  announced  “5^  equipped 


almost  exactly  the  same  terms,  suited  of  ROBERT  F.  PAINE  has  announced  rr„: 

course  to  current  events,  that  he  used  30  A*-  his  retirement  from  active,  routine  treatment  and  there 

duties  in  the  Scripps-Howard  news-  ventinn  .  A. 


Brisbane  was  my  editor  and  immediately  spiring  youth,  formulating  policies,  but  nLmp/  *  ^  t  i 

began  to  tell  me  the  story  of  his  life,  ever  writing  his  good  brass-tack  stuff  Dr.  Brunet  has  lately  made 

how  as  a  breaker  boy  he  had  read  Bris-  for  the  people.  ‘T  now  retire  from  daily  •  venereal  disease  conditi^ 

bane’s  editorials  and  had  practically  toil,”  said  he  in  his  swan  song.  But  I  “",1 

educated  himself  at  that  fountain  of  dare  say  that  this  announcement  only  rep-  a  e  treated  annually  in  the  metrop- 

information  and  inspiration.  He  applied  resents  a  mood;  maybe  the  California  J  ^ m 

to  himself  the  oft-repeated  injunction  summer  was  long  and  hot.  R.  F.  P.’s  *cse  oldest  diseases, 

“Think!”  As  a  married  man,  still  “boys”  will  not  easily  let  him  go  out 

laboring  in  the  mines,  he  was  so  moved  of  the  picture  and  he  is  but  73.  His  sun  nnntc^  V  ^  about  it  in  public 

by  Brisbane’s  self -betterment  urging  that  is  in  the  West,  to  be  sure,  but  is  still  ’  K?,! 

he  subscribed  to  a  course  in  a  prre-  high  above  the  horizon  and  promises  to  L.n  alnAncr 

spondence  school  and  prepared  himself  shed  many  beautiful  rays  across  the  land.  •  r  ^  '  ti,  f” 

for  the  prosperous  business  he  had  sub-  *  *  *  ‘"K  appalling 

sequently  acquired.  After  1  had  tele-  TV  EARLY  30  years  ago  when  F.dward  'uf 

phoned  the  grateful  man  insisted  I  take  J- ’  Bok  was  in  his  prime  as  editor  of  j  “faiVv  stnri^c”  h' 

lunch  at  his  home  and  asked  many  ques-  Ladies  Home  Journal  he  startled  the  ^  •'  •  ^  'S  ^  u*^ 

tions  about  Brisbane’s  life  and  work.  I  country  by  bravely  a‘, tacking  long-  ^ 


tions  about  Brisbane’s  life  and  work.  I  country  by  bravely  a‘ tacking  long- 
have  told  this  story  often  to  newspaper  established  taboos  concerning  venereal 
men  who  profess  to  regard  Brisbane  as  diseases  and  their  effect  uixin  innocent 
a  sophist,  writing  that  which  reads  victims.  The  Journal  was  as  prim,  ef- 
easily  and  gives  a  kick,  rather  than  feminate  and  “proper”  as  a  publication 


accurately  and  from  sincere  motives,  could  be.  but  its  editor  came  out  with  ~c  i'T" ' 

Certainly,  no  newspaper  writer  of  this  blood-chilling  stories  about  the  “harvest  ^  *  ^  *  *'  '  '  oar. 

or  any  other  age  has  entertained  and  of  woe”  that  women  and  children  were 

held  so  vast  an  audience  as  he.  I  doubt  reaping  because  of  wild  oats  sown  by  T  COULD  not  tell  Dr.  Brunet  why 
if  any  single  newspaper  man  has  done  their  husbands  and  fathers.  Never  be-  A  newspapers  regard  these  subjects  as 
so  much  good  in  so  many  places.  By  fore,  certainly  in  any  American  woman’s  tab(K),  when  .so  many  other  intimate  life 
the  way,  B.”  did  not  invent  the  publication,  had  any  editor  dared  to  subjects  arc  openly  discussed  in  print, 
capitalized  word  to  create  emphasis.  His  write  in  direct  terms  alxait  the  perils  to  on  the  stage,  shown  in  pictures  and 
distingtiishcd  father  .\lbert  Brisbane,  poet  the  innocent  from  gonorrhea  and  syphil-  freely  lectured  about  before  mixed  audi- 
and  writer  in  behalf  of  Fourier  social-  lis.  Mr.  Bok  aroused  the  nation,  or  at  cnees.  It  is  just  one  of  those  things 
ism,  used  that  device  for  many  years.  least  the  intelligent  part  of  it,  by  pub-  which  “isn’t  done,”  except  in  rare  in- 
♦  ♦  *  lishing  hospital  statistics  showing  how  stances  where  editors  have  convictions 

WHY  is  it  that  editorial  men  are  so  many  wives  went  under  the  knife  annu-  on  the  subject.  The  average  writer  says 
intensely  individualistic?  Has  it  ^By  because  of  deception,  ignorance  or  “social  disease,”  though  on  reflection  he 
something  to  do  with  ego?  The  coun-  cowardice.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  would  admit  that  all  disease  might  be 
try  is  littered  with  successful  clubs,  nothing  but  praise  and  honor  said  to  be  social.  The  phrase  “blood 

a«soriation<;  unions  and  other  federations  ^cll  to  the  editor.  Instead  of  losing  diseases”  is  equally  misleading.  Even 
of  business  me^^^  circulation  and  prestige  in  the  homes  of  “venereal  disease,”  as  Dr.  Brunet 

have  never  heard  of  a  club  of’  writinsr  conventional  people  the  Journal  gained  pointed  out,  does  not  apply  to 
Srarlislic  foTk^^^  as  never  before.  cases  of  gonorrhea  or  syphilis 

struggle  to  pay  the  rent  and  waiters.  It  •  ,  a  r  u  •  -a  .  innocently  contracted.  New's- 

is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  crowd  of  T  ^M  reminded  of  the  incident  today  papers  cannot  go  too  far  beyond  the 
newspaper  men  together  for  an  evening.  "’'’"‘al  development  of  the  man  in  the 

In  New  York  there  must  be  ten  or  ?/  the  New  \  ork  Tuberculosis  and  street.  I  .suppose  the  answer  is  that  fevv 
thousand  m<»n  pliirihlp  for  mpm-  Health  Association,  who  asked  this  puz-  newspaper  editors  think  thev  can  afford 
Krship  in  tl^N^wspa^  bit  I  “'Vhv  does  the  average  to  run  counter  to  the  fixed  opinion  of 

doubt  if  the  membership,  aside  from  newspaper  editor  and  reporter  think  he  the  rank  and  file  of  readers  as  to  the 
associates,  totals  more  than  400.  And  it  not  use  the  words  gonorrhea  and  so-called  niceties  of  subject  material. 


cover  the  situation  by  those  who  fear 
“disgrace,”  often  have  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences,  especially  to  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Then,  ttxi,  there  is  an  uncounted 
economic  loss  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
this  age  when  business  calls  for  a  man’s 


ism,  used  that  device  for  many  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

"WA  HY  is  it  that  editorial  men  are  so 


is  much  more  prosperous  and  flourishing 
than  the  average  newspajier  club.  The 
magnificent  new  home  of  the  National 
Press  Club  at  Washington,  the  building 
of  which  was  only  made  possible  Jiy  a 
real-estate  operation,  aided  by  men  of 
great  wealth,  was  practically  deserted 
when  I  called  there  a  few  weeks  ago — 
perhaps  not  a  dozen  persons  occupying 
the  spacious  rooms,  though  I  dare  say 
they  are  crowded  for  special  occasions. 
The  famed  Players  Club,  located  in 
Edwin  Booth’s  romantic  old  home  facing 
Gramercy  park,  is  remarkably  popular, 
thronged  all  day  and  night  by  writers, 
actors  and  illustrators.  Yet  it  is  largely 
supported  by  an  annual  benefit  theatrical 
performance.  The  editorial  craft  is  bet¬ 
ter  paid  than  in  former  years,  and  most 
of  the  newspaper  clubs  have  much  lower 
admission  fees  and  dues  than  other  clubs. 
The  struggle  for  existence,  however,  is 
perpetual.  I  wish  someone  would  say  or 
do  something  which  would  stir  “our 
gang”  to  a  sense  of  craft  responsibility. 
Too  many  newspaper  men  seem  to  lack 
pride  and  ambition  in  their  own  field  and 
are  forever  looking  out  of  the  window, 
envious  of  other  pursuits  that  most 
would  not  fit  and  many  of  them  less 
desirable  than  journalism,  even  at  its 
poorest.  In  no  other  department  of 
modern  life  is  individualism  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  our  own  editorial  circle.  I 
cannot  explain  it,  as  there  are  so  many 


PLAYING  GOLF  AT  FRENCH  LICK 


Photographed  on  the  links  at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  last  week  were 
(left)  Thomas  E.  Conklin,  of  Veree  &  Conklin,  newspaper  representatives. 
New  York,  and  William  B.  Lowe,  general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


This  public  opinion,  of  course,  is  very 
/p)clq.  ^  rpay  countenance-  abshltitf 
garity,  smugly  accept  filthy  M^estion 
or  pass  over  libidious  images  in  print 
yet  take  offense  and  stop  the  paper,  as 
unfit  for  home  reading,  if .  the  words 
gonorrhea  or  syphilis  should  appear  in 
news  or  editorial  columns.  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  half-educated 
or  stupidly  conventional  folk  could  break 
down  a  taboo  that  has  existed  for  ages 
in  a  single  day  or  year,  or  perhaps  a  life 
time.  When  the  evils  of  the  suppression 
are  discovered  through  such  rational  so¬ 
cial  and  scientific  analysis  as  Dr.  Brunet 
brings  to  the  subject  it  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  why  it  would  be  a  mag¬ 
nificent  service  to  mankind  if  these  med¬ 
ical  terms  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  ugly 
and  forbidden  by  the  press  and  public. 
I  do  not  think  the  day  will  ever  come 
when  they  could  be  applied  to  persons, 
but  the  abstract  problem  of  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  miyht  be  openly  discussed  in  print. 
Some  editors  even  now  write  about  it 
in  candor  in  their  editorial  columns. 

*  *  * 

T  RECALL  a  motion  picture  that  was 
A  made  by  medical  men,  Dr.  Brunet 
among  them,  during  the  war  and  shown 
in  every  American  soldier’s  camp  here 
and  abroad,  and  on  every  ship  of  war, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 

War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels.  In 
stark  reality  it  told  the  story  of  the  un¬ 
happiness,  agony  and  social  harm  which 
might  be  expected  from  unwholesome 

associations,  from  the  moment  a  man’s 
character  yielded  to  temptation  until  he 
f<;und  himself  physically  unfit.  It  told 
men  how  to  act  to  protect  health  and 
future  happiness.  If  it  was  important 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  warn  his  sons  of  ve¬ 
nereal  disease  perils  that  they  might  fight 
and  win  against  the  enemy  in  Europe, 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Brunet  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  both  sons  and  daughters 
should  receive  this  sensible  instruction 
fitly  to  meet  the  complicated  battles  of 
life.  Certainly,  it  seems  nothing  short 
of  absurd  for  intelligent  people,  writing 
for  the  purpo.se  of  creating  social  under¬ 
standing.  to  halt  at  two  perfectly  simple, 
direct  and  honest  medical  terms,  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  which  all  authorities  agree 
would  do  much  to  protect  the  health  and 
lives  of  millions. 

PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  F.  W.  BUSH 

A.N.P.A.  Director*  Expre**  Sorrow  at 

Pasting  of  Athens  Publisher 

A  tribute  to  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Bush,  publisher  of  the  Athens  (O.)  3f«- 
scn(/er,  and  a  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  was 
paid  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  last  week.  The 
resolution  follows : 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arner- 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
at  this,  its  first  meeting  after  the  la¬ 
mented  death  of  Fretlerick  W.  Bush, 
desires  to  express  their  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss. 

"Coming  on  the  Board  in  1926,  Mr. 
Bush  brought  to  the  direction  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  .-\ssociation  not  only  the 
ripe  judgment  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
publisher,  but  he  added  as  well  the 
charm  and  influence  of  a  vital  and  warm¬ 
hearted  personality. 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Rush  is  therefore 
mourned  by  us,  his  fellow-laborers,  and 
associates  both  as  the  loss  of  a  frank  and 
affectionate  friend  as  well  as  a  signal 
leader  and  servant  of  his  city  and  state. 

“To  his  family  and  friends — to  the 
conimunity  he  built  up — and  to  the  staff 
he  inspired,  the  Board  of  Directors 
speak  from  a  like  experience  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  loss,  tender  their  sincere  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing.” 

SPONSORS  FOOD  SHOW 

The  Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Milwaukee  Retail 
Grocers’  association,  is  sponsoring  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  11th  annual  food  show  Oct.  19- 
26  in  the  Milwaukee  auditorium. 
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REPORTER,  BRAVING '-DEATH  THREATS, 
"  ENDS  SLOT  DEVICES  IN  FLORIDA  CITY 


Stanley  Walker  Printed  News  of  Sheriff’s  Warning,  Took 
Racketeers’  Beating,  Printed  That  Too,  and 
Padlocks  Went  on  Game  Machines 


!  S 


OPE 


TIRftEir 


(Contimicd  from  page  7) 


By  ARTHUR  SHUMWAY 

Gangland  methods  of  trying  to 
intimidate  a  reporter  and  silence  the 
press,  employed  here  last  week  by 
gambling  racketeers,  failed  and  caught 
them  on  the  rebound  when  Stanley 
Walker,  22-year-old  cub  reporter  for  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Netos-Journai, 
refused  to  “shut  up”  after  a  beating  and 
covered  the  story  of  the  attack  on  him 
and  threats  on  his  life. 

Walker  was  attacked  Friday,  Oct.  4, 
by  Paul  Martoccia,  partner  in  a  slot 
machine  concession,  ^lartoccia  was  an¬ 
gered  by  the  reporter’s  story  that  after¬ 
noon  telling  how  he  went  about  locking 
his  machines  after  a  warning  by  the 
county  sheriff.  The  story  was  a  straight 
news  account  of  the  general  county 
cleanup.  In  it  Walker  included  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Martoccia,  quoting  him  as 
admitting  ownership  with  a  partner, 

Kent  Hildreth,  of  25  machines. 

That  night  a  stranger  accosted  Walker 
on  the  street  and  said :  “Martoccia  wants 
to  see  you  down  by  the  boardwalk.” 

Rather  than  risk  having  his  family 
bothered  at  home.  Walker,  with  a  friend, 
went  to  the  ocean  promenade  where  he 
found  Martoccia  awaiting  him  with  a 
friendly  smile.  The  racketeer  drew  him 
aside,  behind  some  automobiles,  where 
Hildreth  and  two  henchmen  waited. 

In  his  signed  story  published  Sunday 
Walker  described  the  encounter : 

“.  .  .  Martoccia  reached  and  snatched 
my  glasses  off.  He  walked  over  and 
laid  them  on  a  post.  He  said,  ‘Now 

you - ,  either  I’m  going  to  give  you  a 

beating  or  the  whole  gang  will.’ 

“He  struck  at  my  face.  I  ducked. 

This  continued  for  several  minutes,  he 
hitting  me  several  glancing  blows  about 
the  face.  I  saw  that  resistance  would  be 
folly,  as  that  was  what  they  wanted,  an 
excuse  to  beat  me  up. 

“When  he  stopped  to  draw  breath,  I 
said.  ‘You’re  a  nice,  brave  fellow,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

“That  stopped  him,  and  I  asked  him 
just  what  he  expected  to  accomplish. 

He  said  he  wanted  a  sweeping  denial  in 
the  paper  the  following  day  or  he  would 
kill  me.  I  told  him  that  wouldn’t  get  him 
any  place  and  that  it  would  make  a  fine 
story. 

“  ‘  .  .  .  !  Do  you  want  me  to  poke 
you  again?’  he  snarled.  ‘I’d  like  to  beat 
you  to  death  anyway.’ 

“I  told  him  to  go  ahead  if  he  thought 
it  would  get  him  anywhere  and  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  fool  enough  to  hit  him. 

“Kent  Hildreth  had  been  seconding 
him  and  he  said  in  a  voice  like  steam  es¬ 
caping  under  high  pressure,  ‘You - ! 

I’m  mad  enough  to  hit  you  right  now, 
only  you’re  .so  small.  But  if  I  decide  to 
get  you.  I’ll  get  you  in  a  car  and  take 
you  out  in  the  woods  and  have  you  put 
out  of  your  misery.  If  you  don’t  have 
the  paper  deny  that  story  I’ll  do  it.’  ” 

Both  reiterated  their  threats  several 
times.  Walker  said,  and  threatened  him 
with  death  if  their  names  appeared  in 
the  paper  again. 


Saturday  morning  Walker  told  the 
story  to  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  editor  of 
the  News-Journal,  and  agreed  to  follow 
it  through  in  any  way  suggested.  David¬ 
son  decided  to  spread  it,  and  upon  legal 
advice,  sent  Walker  to  the  county  judge 
for  a  peace  warrant  for  Martoccia. 

Saturday  night  Hildreth  came  apolo¬ 
getically  to  Davidson,  admitted  his  part 
in  the  attack,  blamed  Martoqcia  for  the 
initiative,  declared  he  was  “through”  and 
asked  humbly  to  have  the  story  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Sunday  morning  the  News-Journal 
carried  Walker’s  signed  story  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  a  lead  story  of  the  attack,  the 
cleanup  on  the  machines  and  Martoccia's 
a-rest,  under  an  eight-column  line,  and  an 
editorial  condemning  slot  machines. 

The  slot  machines  had  been  operating 
openly  in  stores,  cafes  and  "speak¬ 
easies”  throughout  the  city.  They  were 
ordered  locked  up  shortly  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  opened  in  a  municipal  election 
and  after  the  News- Journal  had  an¬ 
nounced  its  support  of  a  ticket  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  administration  which  had 
permitted  the  machines  to  operate. 

Walker,  a  quiet,  reserved  and  studi¬ 
ous  young  man,  a  son  of  Dr.  Harry  G. 
Walker,  Episcopal  rector,  joined  the 
News-Journal  staff  last  winter  as  a 
combined  copy-boy  and  office  clerk,  soon 
became  proof  reader,  and  for  the  last 
seven  months  has  covered  police. 


LOSES  SUIT  FOR  LIFE  JOB 

Ben  West,  veteran  printer  of  Salem, 
Ore.,  has  lost  his  suit  for  $25,000  brought 
against  R.  B.  Hendricks  and  the  States- 
Publishing  Company  of  Salem, 


Shearer  is  said  to  have  consoled  Admiral 
Jones,  “you  just  walk  across  the  bridge 
and  get  the  biggest  cuckoo  clock  you 
can  find.  And  when  you  get  back  to 
Washington — everytime  it  goes  Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo! — you  just  think  of  Geneva.” 

And  again — to  the  writer.  Shearer  de¬ 
clared:  “Jones?  We  don’t  care  about 
him  in  the  ‘uniformed  navy.’  He  walks 
the  plank  in  a  few  months  into  retire¬ 
ment.  He  doesn’t  count  anymore.” 

The  Shearer  scandal  has  at  least 
proved  one  thing — that  “truth  will  out.” 
Correspondents  who  wrote  the  real  story 
of  the  conference  and  who  hammered 
away  at  Shearer  as  openly  as  they  could ; 
correspondents  whose  copy  remained  two 
years  in  musty  files ;  correspondents  who 
called  the  attention  of  Congressmen  and 
even  a  Secretary  of  State  to  Shearer’s 
activities ;  editors  who  received  flat  de¬ 
nials  from  shipyard  officials  when  they 
sought  to  ascertain  Shearer’s  connections 
and  advocates  of  peace  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  who  sought  by  every  means  at 
their  command  to  ascertain  why  propa¬ 
gandists  of  jingoism  were  allowed  to 
roam  free  and  unchallenged  through 
House  Corridors  and  Senate  Halls — all 
can  have  charter  memberships  in  the  “I- 
Told-You-So-Club”  if  they  so  desire. 
But  that  club  is  for  the  obit  writers  of 
post-mortems  who  browse  through 
mouldy  morgues. 

All  of  which,  in  conclusion  might 
justify  recalling  another  editorial  quip 
which  appeared  in  the  Editor  &  Pub- 

LI.SHF.R,  to  wit : 

“Powerful  editorials  and  Washington 
stories  (from  overseas  points  as  well) 
exposing  the  paid  propaganda  of  the 
Geneva  Naval  Conference  seem  about 
two  years  late  to  most  folks.” 

But  why  rub  it  in? 


charging  breach  of  contract.  West  based 
his  s'uit  on  the  contention  that  he  stayed 
at  work  during  a  printers’  strike  more 
than  a  year  ago  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  hold  his  job  for  life. 
Later  he  was  discharged  for  incom¬ 
petency. 


FISHER  NAMED  IN  SUIT 

Legal  action  was  started  this  week 
against  Bud  Fisher,  creator  of  “Mutt 
and  Jeff,”  by  Outpost  Farm  Nurseries 
of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  for  alleged  non¬ 
payment  of  $5,000  which  the  company 
claims  the  cartoonist  owes  them  for 
construction  of  a  six-hole  golf  course  on 
his  estate  near  Lake  Mahopac. 


DAILY  TO  SPONSOR  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  distributors,  will 
sponsor  the  Washington  Radio  Show  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Oct.  28  to  30. 
Vice-President  Curtis  will  open  the  show. 
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» SIOUX  eiTY  rju4<^ 

After  a  short  period  of  b?oadcastmg 
inactivity  due  to  readjustments  and  im¬ 
provements,  KSej,  station  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Jourtuil,  soon  will  be  reopened 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  Columbia 
chain.  The  station  will  continue  to 
operate  with  a  power  of  1,006  watts.  A 
crystal  control  panel  is  being  added. 
New  transmitting  eejuipment  consists  of 
two  aerial  towers  and  a  transmitting 
station  now  placed  in  a  new  building  at 
First  and  Bluff  streets. 


JOINS  BANKING  HOUSE 

J.  W.  Tyson,  for  the  past  three  years 
editor  of  the  Financial  Times  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  for  the  eight  years  immediately 
prior  to  that  editor  of  the  Financial 
Tost,  has  joined  Greenshields  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Montreal  investment  bankers.  Mr. 
Tyson  will  be  identified  with  the  cor¬ 
respondence  department  of  the  investment 
company. 


Golf  Club  Officials 


Inquiries  were  mailed  to  .30.)  offi¬ 
cials  of  02  Golf  Clubs  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  trading  area.  Of  the  15.)  who 
replied 

★  92%  ★ 

read  the  Boston  'rranseript  Golf 
News. 


“Am  leavliiK  for  ralifornin,”  said 
one,  “iiiid  have  ordered  Transcript 
sent  to  me.”  “The  l)e8t  Kolf 
news"  from  another.  “Linde 
Fowier  writes  best  golf  news  of 
any  correspond!  nt  in  the  I'nited 
States."  And  so  on.  from  many 
others. 
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ELECTED  UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEE 

William  F.  Rogers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Transcript  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Boston  University  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  last  week.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
an  alumnus  of  Boston  University. 

BUY  STERLING  DEMOCRAT 

Sale  of  the  Sterling  (Colo.)  Democrat 
to  John  N.  Green  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  C.  O.  Unfug  of  Brush,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  F  Campbell,  owner  of  the 
Democrat,  and  its  editor  for  more  than 


25  y<^i  o-  '  Viluing7"~afadebaker,  nDuTLlc'  (5Aland,’  tnrt  “threw  a  party’’  for  atl  kids  bf''W 

will  b«  changed  to  Sterling  Farm  Jour-  Hudson,  Hupmobile,  Chrysler,  Whippet  town  as  a  peace  offering.  He  boiitht 

ml.  R.  E.  Brady,  formerly  a  reporter  on  and  Ford  car.  Jess  Krueger  of  the  the  whole  performance  at  a  local  theater 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Denver  Post,  will  American  staff  served  as  policeman’s  and  invited  every  child  in  Dalhart  to 

be  news  editor.  popularity  vote  editor.  attend  free. 


be  news  editor. 

NAMES  POPULAR  POLICEMAN 

As  a  result  of  balloting  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  Lieut.  VV’illiam  Cusack  was 
declared  the  most  popular  Chicago  po¬ 
liceman  and  was  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  with  a  Cadillac  automobile.  Lie'ut. 
Cusack  received  13,747,040  votes  in  the 
eight  weeks  of  balloting.  Winners  of 
the  next  nine  places  in  the  ponularity 
oontest  were  awarded,  respectively,  a 


EDITOR  ATTACKS  CIRCUS 

John  L.  McCarty,  publisher  of  the 
Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan,  recently  criti¬ 
cized,  editorially,  the  appearance  of  a  cir¬ 
cus  in  his  town,  which,  he  charged,  took 
from  $10,000  to  $15,()(X)  from  Dalhart 
and  gave  only  a  mediocre  show.  He 
was  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  of  small 
boys,  who  feared  McCarty’s  criticisms 
might  keep  the  circus  away  in  future. 
The  editor-publisher  refused  to  retract. 


attend  free. 

CORNSTALK  PLANT  RESUMES 

The  Cornstalk  Products  Company 
Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.,  resumed  operations’ 
the  first  of  October.  C.  A.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  unit  will  have  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  between  50  and  60  tons  of 
cornstalk  pulp  daily  during  the  season 
this  year  as  result  of  the  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  new  plant  handling  by¬ 
products.  First  anniversary  of  its  open¬ 
ing  took  place  Oct.  19. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


KOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

dry  matrix  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4SR 


Htrt  are  Home  Famoui^jR  Uteri 
New  York  City,  Herald.  Everett,  Wash. 

[2  machines)  Hudge  Service. 


W.  N.  U.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  (2  machines) 

W.  N.  U.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Worid-Hmld.  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Eveninc  Poet,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

News-Press,  Glendale. 
Cal. 

Evening  Outlook.  Santa 
M<Miica.  Cal. 

News,  Hollywood.  Cal. 
News-Pilot,  San  Pedro, 
Cal. 

Uniem-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News-Leader,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Leader  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

Odhams  Press.  London. 
England 

Daily  Times,  Huntsville. 
AU. 

Journal,  Pottsville.  Pa. 

N  e  ws  -  Sen  tinel .  K  nox  V  i  lie . 
Tcnn. 

Sun,  Lons  Beach.  Cal. 


Cincinnati,  ^hio 

Dispatch.  Dallas,  Texas 

Press,  Sprinsbeld,  Mo. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Times-World,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Herald,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Partridge  &  Andersen, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Press,  Mobile,  Ala. 

W.N.U.,  Ch'veland,  Ohio 

Akron  Electro.  Akron, 
Ohio 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Life,  Wilmette,  111. 

W.  N.  U.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Post.  Denver,  Colo. 

Timi^,  Toledo.  Ohio 

News,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Michigan  Stereotype  & 
Electrotype  Co.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  (3  mach.) 

Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

King  Features,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telb  ALL  of 
the  itarding  point!  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

KEW  VOEE  CHICAGO  ‘AN  rEANCItCO 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Acceasories 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers’  Catalog. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(■rnrral  OIHcps 

1.38th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


A  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
reaches  practically  every  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  executives.  Your 
advertisement  in  its  columns  is  a 
salesman  ever  present — backed  by 
the  prestige  gained  and  main¬ 
tained  by  this  publication  in  every 
newspaper  office. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoora 

Flatiron  Building 

ITS  Fifth  Av,.  at  2Srd  St. 
T.Uphonsi  Algonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirementa  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulara 
to  your  nearett 
G-E  aalea  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  sta3rs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addr.e,  NENSCO — Worceeter 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 10.000  per  hr.  The  hesvlMt 
and  moat  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  EqulppM  with  Isteat  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoolate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materiala,  steela,  bronses,  etc.,  ot  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  coats  (material  and  labor)  eat  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed ;  buUt 
In  8,pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 
Increased  in  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dalllea  and  weekUss. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  deliren  perfected  newspapers. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  at  yoar  prttt  nttdt—Lti  a*  help  you  eeloe  your  prostroom  problomo 
Oar  ttoK  it  at  year  eervlce 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  fmchigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Qassified  AdvertUing 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .BO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  richt  to 
classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


rer  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  list  In¬ 
cludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  In  the 
liiddle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Profitable  Daily,  giKHl  amall  eastern  Texas  city 
may  be  seciirecl;  eas.v  terms.  City  and  trade 
territory  growing:  business  good.  Ciias.  M. 
Veazey.  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Oood  Values — Evening  paper,  exclusive,  fertile 
field:  mlddlewest:  good  plant,  including  real 
estate:  earning  handsome  dividends;  initial  pa.v- 
meat  js.’i.OOO.  Also  two  goo<l  weeklies  published 
from  same  plant.  New  England;  Initial  payment 
120.000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Por  Sale — Half  Interest  In  evening  daily  with 
Job  department,  doing  good  business  In  Ohio. 
Exclusive  field.  Address  D-701.  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Former  Publisher  wants  fair  size  dally  property, 
anywliere  from  Ohio  west.  Cash  ami  securities 
available.  Will  make  confidential  Inspection. 
l)-(ls7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted 


Well  Established  photograi)hlc  news  and  com¬ 
mercial  service,  supplying  material  to  publica¬ 
tions  here  and  abroad.  se*-klng  partner  with 
capital.  Splendid  opimrtiinity  to  the  right 
person.  D-71R,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printing  Plant  For  Sale 


116.500  Average  annual  earnings  for  past  .5  years 
—In  addition  to  salary  of  $.''>.000  to  owner-man¬ 
ager.  Plants  such  as  this  are  seldom  for  sale. 
These  are  cash  earnings — not  merely  hook  fig¬ 
ures.  This  is  not  a  newspaper,  hut  an  unusual 
printing  plant.  To  this  date  business  is  more 
than  20%  al>ove  same  period  last  year.  Re¬ 
sponsible  buyer  can  handle  purchase  with 
$40,000  cash.  If  Interested  address  D-707,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The  W.  5.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
4ve.,  IstnUvIlle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Bnlldera  —  CreatoN  and  aole  owneri  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Olroulation  Buildera — Blair  A  Anatin,  280  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Salea- 
aianahlp  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World's  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ- 
laation — The  only  circulation  building  service  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bnllding, 
Indianapolis. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortex  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circula¬ 
tion  building  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
Ide  subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
survey. 


Wo  can't  resurrect  the  dead,  but  we  con  trans¬ 
fuse  new  life-blood  (circulation)  Into  living 
newspai)ers.  Former  publisher;  new  methods. 
Hndson  He  Priest.  Box  771.  Brookl.vn.  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Classified  Ad — it  may 
solve  your  problem. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertiiing  Salesman — Telephone  aolioitation. 
Perninnent,  forceful,  with  clear  EnKliah  epeak- 
\nK  voice.  Able  to  aell  advertiaiiiK  thoroujfhly. 
Must  pro<luce  A-1  references  as  to  previous  sue- 
cessful  scllinK  records.  Salary,  commisKion, 
l>onuR.  1)-711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AdyertUing  Executive  wanted  at  home  office  of 
National  Puldication  located  in  Eastern  State. 
Excellent  opiMirtunit.v  for  man  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  promotional  literature  and  oversee  aolicitu- 
tion.  State  exi>erienoe,  ajfe,  salary  retiulre- 
meiits,  etc.  Correspondence  efuilideiitial.  Ad¬ 
dress  I)-7U2,  Eflitor  &  Puldislier. 


Butineis  Office  wants  young  man  with  newsp.aper 
luM)kkee]iing  or  account  experience  Interestefi 
in  Ohio  opportunity.  Brush  Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Manager  wanted  immediately  for 
progressive  Florida  flally  newspaisT.  Oood  sal¬ 
ary  to  start  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Appointment  may  he  nrrangefi  In  New  York. 
Apply  through  brief  letter  outlining  experience 
and  salary  expected.  D-71^>,  Editor  A-  I'ublisher. 


Editorial --Wanted  for  an  Eastern  afternoon 
dally  in  a  el.\v  of  100.000.  a  oom|)etent  editorial 
writer  with  some  general  newspaper  experience. 
P-703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — The  publisher  of  an  important  mo¬ 
tion  picture  trade  publication,  puhlishe<)  in  New 
Y’ork.  is  in  search  of  an  experienced  and  bal¬ 
anced  newspai>er  man  with  the  following  quali- 
fi(‘ations:  Keen  anal.vst,  forceful  writer,  capaltle 
of  reviewing  motion  pictures  and  generally  act¬ 
ing  as  right  hand  man  to  editor.  Perhaps  now 
working  as  motion  picture  or  dramatic  editor  or 
assistant  on  daily  newspaper  outside  of  New 
York.  Excellent  opportunity  with  live,  aggres¬ 
sive  organisation.  State  all  first  letter  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  until  ability  demonstrated. 
n-7lfi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive — Opportunity  for  executive  to  join 
long  established  firm  of  special  representatives 
ns  Chicago  branch  manager.  lie  must  have 
ability  and  be  in  a  position  to  bring  several 
goo<l  newspapers  under  contract  for  national 
representatiion.  Salary  $r»000  and  commission. 
Give  full  particulars  In  first  letter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential.  0-717,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Placement  Service — Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  7^3,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  salesman,  possessing  personality, 
initiative,  tact:  capable  handling  special  feature 
work  in  addition  to  regular  accounts.  Prefer 
industrial  cities  100. (KK)  and  over.  Glad  to  prove 
my  ability  and  will  send  actual  proof.  Go 
anywhere.  D-Y08,  Editor  A  Puldlsher. 


Advertising  Manager  -Desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  live  newspai>er.  Age  40,  college 
education,  married  and  of  gmsl  address.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  linage  pnMlucer  with  Ifi  years 
successful  newspaper  experience.  Available  on 
reasonable  notice.  D-7(Mi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  —Young  man  with  over  ten  years 
classified  experience  wants  to  graduate  Into 
displa.v.  Fully  competent  to  train,  lead  and 
direct  the  sninll  or  medium-sised  department  to 
bring  consistent  results.  Capable  of  developing 
Automobile  and  National  Display  or  street  Job 
on  metropolitan  dally  will  be  mighty  Interesting. 
Possess  records  of  achievements  in  addition  to 
making  personal  sales  volume.  Thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sound  Display  linage,  building 
metiuHls.  cop.v  writing  and  merchandising.  Now 
employed.  East;  married,  family:  references. 
Bendy  to  prove  worthy  of  a  responsible  position 
on  a  progressive  newspaper.  Write  D-710,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man— Experienced  on  trade  paper 
and  classified.  Business  producer.  College 
trained.  Age  2r).  D-724.  Editor  A  Publlslier. 


Assistant  Editor — Experienced  .voung  man  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  weekly  or  daily  In  New 
Y*ork  area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objec¬ 
tive.  D-675,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Editor — Young  newspaper  man 
wishes  position  on  weekly.  Would  consider 
eventual  purchase  of  interest  In  paper.  DT»76, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation— 

B.  C.  STILL  is  Open  for  Engagement 
Circulation  Manager,  out-of-town  manager,  car¬ 
rier  manager,  street  sales  manager,  supt.  of 
mail  room  and  delivery.  Can  handle  all  or  any  of 
above  if  proposition  is  attractive.  Can  take 
charge  at  once.  References  A-l.  Address: 
2522  Harlem  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Circulation  Manager — F'ourteen  years  experience, 
home  delivery  and  canvassers.  Best  results 
guaranteed.  Services  available  now.  D-605,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Director — A  capable  exeoiitive,  a  auo- 
cessful  organizer  with  a  past  record  far  above 
the  average.  Employed  at  present  and  making 
steady  and  substantial  gains.  Not  essential  that 
I  make  a  change  but  highly  desirable.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  cities  from  2<>0.uoo  to  a  million  popula¬ 
tion.  D-70r),  Editor  A  Puldisher. 


Circulation  Special  Servic^'* 

Thorough  Circulation  .\nalysls.  survey,  recom¬ 
mendations  and  suggested  plans  in  apivroxi- 
niately  two  weeks,  on  iioininal  salary  basis. 
Invaluable  service  for  any  newspaiM»r.  large  or 
small.  Four  more  papers  wltlilii  past  ninety 
days  express  appreciation  of  results.  Years  of 
fine  record.  For  interview  write  E.  Levy,  iVlO 
Maple  Ave.,  Ridgefield.  N.  ,1. 


Classified  Manager  -Young  man,  over  ten  years 
ex|»erience.  now  employed.  East,  record  of 
achievements,  seeks  new  connection.  Must  l>e 
real  opportunity  in  metropolitan  field.  Married, 
family:  references.  Thoroughly  acf|nainted  with 
sound  linage  building  metlicKls.  accounting: 
training  and  lending  the  organization.  Write 
D-7(H>,  Editor  A  Puldisher. 


Classified  Manager,  seven  years  metropolitan 
and  country  experience,  knowledge  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  ail  its  branches.  Am  able  to  train 
staff.  Immediate  connection.  D-670,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  seeking  change,  age  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  eleven  years  with  large  paper.  Know  all 
branches  of  classified  thoroughly.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  D-704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  —Young  man.  28.  eight  suc¬ 
cessful  years  with  metroimlitan  pai>ers.  now  In 
New  York,  desires  connection  with  small  town 
frtipt'r.  I>-721,  E<iitor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Familiar  with  best 
composing  rwm  methiNis,  prmluctlon  costs,  etc.; 
experienced  on  both  large  and  small  dally  news- 
pai>ers.  Prefer  plant  of  seven  machines  or  more. 
Now  emplo.ved  in  a  mid  west  city  of  35.000. 
Will  consider  any  location,  but  would  rather 
locate  on  progressive  eastern  paper.  Union. 
Address  D-711),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Fast,  accurate,  thorough;  writes 
snappy  beads:  good  education;  seeks  reasonable 
salary  for  exceptional  service:  prefers  New 
England;  now  employed.  D-648,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editor-Author  -Now  asso4‘iate  editor  two  lead¬ 
ing  miigazines.  Ex|>erlenced  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  pnt>li'4hing  house.  Immediate  connection. 
Home  or  staff  work.  Mary  Siegrlst,  307  West 
107th  St..  (Mty. 


Editorial — Young  woman  with  excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  record  is  open  to  good  connection. 
Competent  in  any  phase  of  the  city  department. 
I)-084,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Town  10.000  or  less.  After¬ 
noon.  College  graduate,  8  years  evperience,  35, 
married.  D-712.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  experienced,  single,  journalism  school 
graduate,  gcssl  writer,  moderate  salary,  will  go 
anywhere.  D-710.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Graduate  of  University  of  Missouri 
w’ants  position  on  paper.  Experienced.  D-666, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  -Eight  years  experience  In  city  of 
200. (Kk).  College  graduate,  married,  28,  now 
emplo.ved  and  desires  change  Immediately.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  D-714.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Secretary — 7  .vears  exceptional  exi>erlence  all 
brnnclies  publishing.  Fine  stenographer.  Desire 
bigi)  type  connection,  live  job.  References. 
D  723.  FMitor  A  Publislier  or  phone  Wiscon¬ 
sin  5010. 


PUBLISHERS— 


A  worth-while  list  of 
available  men  is  offered 
each  week  in  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Columns. 


If  you  don’t  find  the 
man  you  want,  write 
this  department. 


dassified  Manager 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Due  to  mer*er  of  Richinoiid  newKpapere,  we 
offer  the  foIlowiiiK  machinery  for  Rale  for  cash 
or  terniR:  Thirty-two  paRe  Iloe  (piad  atraiitht 
line  prcRR  with  color  deck,  SpraKiie  automatic 
ptiRh  hiittoii  Riieed  I'ontrol:  WwhI  imiiy  autoplate; 
6(H»0  iMuiiid  metal  imt  with  pump,  curved  router, 
Has  aeoreher,  dry  mat  moistener:  (Jorr  heavy  duty 
mat  roller,  flat  Rhaver,  full  pane  flat  eaRting 
1h)X,  two  Rtereo  Rawa;  1«  Hoe  form  tablcR;  HI 
eiKht-eoliimn  Rtereo  ehaacR;  Wesael  electric 
proof  prcRR;  one  imalel  1  linoty|H>.  one  iiKHlel  3 
liiiotyiM'.  All  inaeliiiieH  except  Ilnotr|H-R  fur¬ 
nished  with  3  pliaae  tkl  eyi  le  2‘2I>  volt  inotorR. 
AildrcRR  I'alladiiim  I’nlilisliiiiK  Coriioration,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Indiana. 


For  Sale  -A  Riiflteient  qiiantity  of  Rteel  l>aae  to 
I>ui>lisli  a  twenty-four  pane  newapaimr,  URiiit; 
a  13-em  l■olnm^.  Sizes  ranue  one  to  three  col- 
nmn  wiilth.  Various  depths.  Also  sixteen 
steel  eliases  for  a  tliirteeii  cm.  seven  eoltimn, 
twenty  iiieli  pane.  Coiirier-l'ost  riildishlii);  Com¬ 
pany.  Hnnnilinl,  Mn. 


Job  PrMMt,  Paper  Chittart.  Wire  Mtokan,  ate. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  goaraoteed 
machinea  at  bargain  pricet.  Baay  termi.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Ehtgraving  Co.,  114  B.  ISth  8t.. 
New  York  City. 


Linotype  Hatricei  for  sale.— 19  fonta  5H-32— 
pt.  No.  4  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  Condensed; 
20  fonts  6-70—6  pt.  No.  2,  with  Bold  Face  No. 
1;  8  fonta  5^-24— 5%  pt.  No.  11,  with  Gothic 
Condensed  No.  4;  2  fonts  7-80—7  pt.  Century 
Expanded  with  Century  Bold;  1  font  10-208 — 
10  pt.  Century  Expanded  with  Cheltenham  Bold; 
1  font  12-120—12  pt.  Caalon,  with  lUllc;  1 
font  14-36 — 14  pt.  No.  16  with  Century  Bold, 
for  72-rhannel  machine;  2  fonts  14-36 — 14  pt. 
No.  16  with  Century  Bold;  1  font  30-97—30  pt! 
Cheltenham  Italic,  72-rhannel  machine;  1  font 
36-33 — 36  pt.  Cheltenham  Bold,  for  72-channel 
machine;  1  font  36-43—36  pt  Cheltenham  Light, 
for  72-rhannel  machine.  The  Miami  Herald. 
Miami,  Florida. 


Newspaper  plant  for  lale  as  a  unit  or  divided. 
New  Equipment,  printed  weekly  newspaper  for 
only  a  few  months.  Model  A  Duplex,  Ludlow, 
Elrod,  Steel  Tables  and  other  modern  equip¬ 
ment  Including  Job  I’rintlng  Department.  What 
can  you  use.  Griffiths  fabllsbera  Exchange,  Inc. 
150  Nassau  £t..  New  York.  * 


Photoengraring  equipment  for  Bale.  Coapicle 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  480 
Weet  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Chipping  Block  for  Duplex  Tiilnilar  Breee 
u anted.  Siin-Times,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 


'Wanted  to  purchase;  One  mat-making  machine. 
Miles  5(aeblnery  Co.,  480  West  Broadway.  New 
York. 


Newspaper  Properties 
I  Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

j  All  negotiations  confidential  ' 

I  PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

'  350  Madison  Ave.  New  York  ! 

Pacific  Coast  Representative ;  > 

M.  C.  Moore.  272  North  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purcha.sers  of  Soiitliern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Oiir  record  of  twenty  years  of 
iinviolatcd  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Neivs paper  Broken 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  vnUl 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


ITH  freezing  weather  near,  motor- 
”  ists  will  soon  be  putting  anti-freeze 
solutions  in  their  radiators.  A  necessary 
preliminary  is  repairing  radiators  to  be 
sure  there  are  no  leaks.  Why  not  run  a 
page,  or  a  series  of  pages,  financed  by 
radiator  repair  shops,  urging  that  this  be 
done  now?  Imm^iately  after  the  first 
cold  spell  these  shops  will  be  rushed. 
They  should  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rush. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


Get  the  storage  companies  in  your 
city  who  “go  after”  the  household  goods 
business,  to  run  a  page  of  advertising 
co-operatively  in  which  they  may  feature 
the  various  services  they  have  to  offer. 
Have  them  stress  the  importance  of  leav¬ 
ing  their  valuable  household  goods  in  the 
care  of  a  reliable  warehouse  company 
during  long  periods  from  home  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  burglars. — Fred 
L.  W.  Bennett. 


Shown  in  Neighborhood  Houses"  are 
being  listed  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
dramatic  section,  with  the  explanation : 
“The  following  pictures  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  and  recommended  by  the  photo 
play  critic  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  are 
now  being  shown  in  Cleveland’s  second- 
run  and  neighborhood  theatres.  Look 
over  the  advertisements  in  today’s  Plain 
Dealer  to  see  which  one  is  playing  your 
nearest  theatre.”  The  films  listed  are  of 
course  all  pictures  which  were  praised  at 
their  first  showing  in  first-run  theatres. 
— U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


A  number  of  professional  card  users 
may  be  secured  by  setting  suggestive 
cards  in  type  and  having  these  appear  in 
a  promotion  advertisement  addressed  to 
those  for  whom  cards  have  been  de¬ 
signed.  Solicitation  should  follow  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  promotion  advertisement 
has  been  run. — R.  W.  J. 


The  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Daily 
Home  News  sends  out  a  man  from  its 
circulation  department  to  certain  cities 
near  New  Brunswick.  In  case  of  a 
serious  accident,  murder,  etc.,  the  paper 
is  sold  where  it  happened,  by  boys  on 
the  streets. — Philip  Krugman. 


“Recommended  Films  Now  Being 


You  will  find  the  foreign-born  element 
of  your  city  still  greatly  patronizing  the 
annual  Christmas  excursions  to  the 
homeland.  Your  local  steamship  agency 
might  be  easily  sold  on  a  20-inch  ad.  to 
this  effect,  the  reader  of  which  may  con¬ 
tain  the  boat  names,  rates,  dates,  etc. — 
E.  B.  Clarke. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


PARTICULARLY  attractive  to  young¬ 
sters  is  the  feature  “Uncle  George,” 
sponsored  by  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Republican.  The  editor  of  the 
column  issues  a  topic  weekly  for  the 
children  to  write  on,  either  in  poetry  or 
prose.  It  is  encouraging  enough  to  the 
writers  that  all  contributions  are  pub¬ 
lished,  with  the  prize  poem  or  story 
leading  the  column.  Winners  are 
awarded  a  prize  of  one  dollar  for  ac¬ 
cepted  material. — E.  B.  Clarke. 


For  a  feature,  why  not  adopt  the  New 
Yorker’s  presentation  of  the  profiles  of 
city  policemen  under  the  caption,  “Our 
Conscientious  Cops,”  or  your  city  fire¬ 
men  under  the  caption,  “Our  Fearless 
Firemen?”  An  Indiana  newspaper  is 
running  pictures  of  filling  station  at¬ 
tendants,  with  short  sketches  a^ut  them 
and  their  location  in  the  city. — Dow 
Richardson. 


As  the  result  of  a  story  portraying 
the  life  of  disabled  veterans  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Hospital  near  Boston,  a  reporter 
for  a  Boston  Sunday  paper  started  a 
“Good  Fellow’s  Club”  among  motorists 
of  the  city.  The  “Good  Fellows” 
pledged  themselves  to  give  the  free  use 
of  their  machines  at  least  one  afternoon 
each  week  to  take  disabled  veterans  out 
for  a  ride,  provided  the  weather  was 
suitable.  That  is  purposeful  Journalism. 
— Victor  N.  Vetromile. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
.  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  stmveys  and 
\  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Mewtpuptr  BmiUimps, 

PrmdmcUem,  Opermhem. 

Suruet*.  Veluetimu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


As  cool  weather  sets  in  activity  is  re¬ 
sumed  among  amateur  actors  and  little 
theater  groups.  Churches,  schools,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  other  organizations  are  repre¬ 
sented.  A  surprising  amount  of  good 
will  may  be  generated  by  brief,  not-too- 
critical  reviews  of  amateur  plays,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  theater  news  de¬ 
partment. — M. 


The  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier  has 
varied  the  daily  use  of  a  single  column 
cut  on  an  unidentified  man  or  woman 
under  the  caption  “Who  Am  I  ?”  by 
using  pictures  of  well  known  l(x:al  resi- 
d-nts  taken  a  decade  or  more  ago.  Iden¬ 
tification  is  given  the  following  day. — 
T.  F.  K.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


There’s  probably  a  good  political  story 
to  be  dug  up  in  connection  with  your 
city  or  town  officials  and  their  telephones. 
W’ho  pays  for  the  service,  the  commu¬ 
nity  or  the  individual?  If  only  a  certain 
number  are  furnished  free  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  how  is  that  number  de¬ 
termined  by  the  company  and  how  and 
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whg!  determines  who  shall  get  the  free 
service  ^  Who  pays  for  the  toll  charges, 
the  city  or  the  inmvidual? — P. 


Most  everybody  has  attended  public 
school.  A  series  of  brief  biographies  of 
local  school  principals  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  students,  parents  and  old  grads 
alike. — L.  G.  Holland. 


What  has  become  of  the  pickpocket? 
Chief  of  the  detective  bureau  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  a  city  of  110,000,  told  a 
IVaterbury  American  reporter  that  his 
men  hadn’t  arrested  a  “dip”  in  two  years. 
The  Chief  said  that  pocket  picking  has 
died  out  because  there  are  so  many  more 
attractive  “rackets”  nowadays  'offering 
greater  returns  at  less  risk.  The  re¬ 
porter  made  a  good  feature  of  it.  recall¬ 
ing  tales  of  years  ago  when  pickpock¬ 
ets  fleeced  scores  at  every  circ’us,  con¬ 
vention,  etc.  Oldtime  methods  were  re¬ 
called. — N.  W.  Beaman. 


In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
correspondents  in  surrounding  towns,  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  prints  the 
name  and  telephone  number  of  each  cor- 
re.^pondent  in  the  box  head  which  is 
placed  over  various  suburban  news,  col¬ 
umns. — Bob  Sibley. 


The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
prints  a  line  drawing  illustration  of  a 
baby  with  the  wording  “Just  Arrived” 
over  the  birth  notice  column. — Dorothy 
Dickel. 


To  give  an  added  clement  of  timeliness, 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gasette-Re publi¬ 
can  is  using  the  black-faced  line  “By 
Long  Distance  Phone,”  on  state  news 
stories  which  are  obtained  in  that  way. 
— L.  G.  M. 


The  Scranton  Republican  runs  a  daily 
column  known  as  “News  in  Review.” 
Members  of  the  staff  take  turns  at  the 
feature.  They  may  editorialize,  state 
opinions,  insert  humor,  and  interpret 
news  of  the  day. — ^J.  A.  L. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

MAMMA’S 

BOY 

A  Human  and  Humorous  Comic 
Strip  by  Will  Gould. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigtberff,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


PULUAM  CHAIN  ADDS  ANOTHM 

Purchase  of  the  Lebatton  (Ind.)  Dmt 
Reporter  by  the  Pulliam  PublishS 
Company  headed  by  Eugene  I’uIIm 
has  been  announced.  Pulliam  has 
publisher  of  the  Reporter  for  a  nunibi| 
of  years.  The  company  was  organizjj 
in  July  for  the  purpose  of  publisWij 
newspapers,  and  a  total  of  nine  are  nov 
included  in  the  company.  They  are  the 
Linton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citizen;  and  the 
following  Oklahoma  newspapers:  Alt$ 
Reiiew-Courier;  Elk  City  News;  Ho. 
bart  Democrat-Chief ;  Clinton  Newt; 
Mangum  Star;  El  Reno  Tribune  and  the 
Altus  Times-Democrat. 


STARTS  HOUSE  ORGAN 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 
recently  started  publication  '  of  a  houie 
organ  called  “Advertisingly  Speaking." 
It  is  edited  by  the  advertising  department 
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distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 
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Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
yotir  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  *  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribuns 
Boone  News-BeDUb- 
licsn 

Burlinft<m  Gssetts 
Burlington  Hswk-Ers 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
A  Repiibllean 
CenterviUe  lowegian 
A  CltlieD 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creeton  News-Adrer- 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  I.«ader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger  A  Chronic 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  Cltj  Press  Qt- 

Keokuk  Gets  Cltg 
Msrshalltown  Tlmes- 
Republicao 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
8iouz  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
WaHhington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Peraonnel  Bureau  ef 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trafaied  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaaa 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ava., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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